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AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICANISM. 


The entire eastern borders of Puget 
sound are lined with saw and shingle mills of varying 
sizes. Thousands of rapidly revolving saws daily eat 
their way through millions of feet of the finest timber 
that ever grace a log carriage, and their product is dis- 
tributed through the world, by cargo to the islands of 
the Pacific and the great cities of the eastern continents, 
by coasting vessel along the Pacific coast and by rail to 
various parts of the United States. This great industry 
is the result of comparatively a few years’ growth, but 
its importance and the extent to which western lumber 
is being used in all parts of the world 
is generally. recognized. 

It is inevitable that in the development 
of such an industry certain individuals 
and certain firms should stand out promi- 
nently as leaders and originators. While 
there are a number of bright lights 
among the Pacific coast lumber concerns 
the name of the St. Paul & 
Company is probably more 
widely known than that of any other. 
It was the early aggressor in pushing the 


and southern 


Tacoma 
Lumber 


sale of coast woods east of the mountains, 
in which work it has always been found 
in the van guard. 
promoters of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company do not have an ances- 
tory of from 
learned wisdom, but have developed their 


The originators and 


lumbermen which they 
business in their own way, which has been 
a very successful one and can be summed 
up in a simple term and embraced in the 
comprehensive phrase—western methods. 
They were not those in vogue in the east, 
nor in the north nor in the south, but 





were evolved out of a fertile ingenuity 
which has proven sufficient to cope with 
the problems which attended western lum- 
ber production. 

It is the intention to deal more particu- 
larly with the life and the work of one 
member of this representative western 
lumbering 


eoncern Everett 





Gallup 
Griggs, who for several years has assumed 
the management of its Mr. 
Griggs is not western born nor western 
bred, but his real work has been in the 
west, although early training and educa- 
tion were acquired in tne east. 

To delve slightly into family history 
and trace the antcedents of this ener- 
getic young man is to go back to the 
early 50’s when first were brought to- 
gether his father and mother in the good 
old Nutmeg State. His mother lived in 
Ledyard and his father, Col. C. W. 
Griggs, in Tolland county, in the same 
state. These two were married and emigrated to Chaska, 
Minn., where on December 28, 1868, was born the subject 
of this sketch. Soon the family removed to St. 
Paul, Minn., where the father engaged in the wood and 
coal business and was also interested in a brick making 
plant in Chaska. The interests of the elder Griggs be- 
came extensive, he being connected with railroad con- 
tracting business and also with James J. Hill in some 
steamboat contracts and in a coal proposition, as well 
as being engaged in. the wholesale grocery business. 

Everett G. Griggs graduated from the common and high 
school branches of the St. Paul schools, finishing with 
the latter in 1886. Immediately subsequent to his grad- 
uation he spent a year in Europe and returned to this 
country in the fall of 1897 in order to enter Yale college, 


affairs. 


Manager St. 


where he secured a three years’ scientific course, gradu- 
ating in 1900. In 1887, in company with his father and 
A. G. Foster and family, the latter now United States 
senator from Washington, he made a trip to the coast, 
stopping en route at Yellowstone Park, and while on 
this trip investigated and later invested in standing 
timber at the base and on the slope of Mount Tacoma. 
The trip was purely a pleasure affair and was con- 
tinued, the members of the party going on to Alaska 
before returning to their eastern homes. As a result 
of this expedition, there was erected in 1889 a small 
portable mill which was used to cut the timbers for one 
of the present mills. The conception of the mill and 





EVERETT GALLUP GRIGGS. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 


Tacoma, 


its ultimate erection was due to the foresight of Col. 
C. W. Griggs, who at that time took a mental survey of 
the field, its resources in the way of timber supply and 
its location with respect to markets. Arrangements for 
purchasing the timver wére completed prior to the 
erection of the mill. The big mill, when completed, had 
a daily capacity of about 150,000 feet and at the time 
it was erected was one of the largest on the sound. 

Here developed an example of Americanism whose 
counterpart could probably be found in no other coun- 
try and it has much to do with the gentleman whose 
portrait is presented to the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, it is believed, for the first time. Fresh 
from Yale, with all the illusions that cling to the gradu- 
ates of the more select schools of this country, Everett 


Wash. 


Gallup Griggs came to the west. He was not identified 
with his father’s business during the first year on the 
coast, having a position in an office of a railroad con- 
tracting firm. This was in 1890 and he remained with 
that concern until 1891. He finally decided that the 
lumber business was his forte and, what is of more 
importance, decided that he was going to learn it. 
Leaving his stool in the construction office, he doffed 
his patent leathers and went to work in earnest to learn 
the business which his father had founded and nurtured. 
He went to work as time keeper, then he handled lumber 
on the yard. Now these facts are not important in 
themselves, except as an indication of character and 
also of the fact that his present office 
is not due simply to the fact that he is 
the son of the president and founder of 
the industry. 

In 1890 Mr. Griggs was made superin- 
tendent of the plant and retained that 
position until the death of P. D. Norton, 
assistant treasurer, on April 13, 1900, 
when he was made second vice president 
of the company. ‘The present officers 
are: C. W. Griggs, president; A. G. 
Foster, first vice president; E. G. Griggs, 
second president, and George 
Browne, secretary and treasurer. 

The capacity of the company’s plant 
is approximately 500,000 feet a day. In 
1901 the second mill, known as mill ‘‘B,’’ 
was erected and with the additions pre- 
viously made to the original plant, such 
as a band resaw, gang saw and other de- 
vices, it brought the capacity of the 
plant up to the point indicated. Mill 
‘*B’’ has a daily capacity of about 200,- 
000 feet of lumber and 450,000 shingles. 
The total cut in 1902 was 112,000,000 
feet. 

The timber owned by the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company is located on 
the slope of Mount Tacoma and com- 
prises the original purchases made and 
extensive additions secured since the or- 
ganization of the concern. In addition 
to its saw mills, a planing mill is oper- 
ated which has a capacity of 250,000 
feet when operated day and night. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany has done missionary work ever since 
its organization. It was the first con- 
cern to ship fir timbers to the east and 
shipped a train load in the early days 
of its use east of the mountains to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. 
As might be supposed, this work 
was not of a remunerative character and 
on the first shipment to eastern markets 
considerable loss was experienced, which 
it rightfully charged to the account of 
advertising. The necessity of an early acquaintance 
among eastern consumers with the value of the com- 
pany’s product was recognized and this practical means 
adopted to disseminate such information. But while 
soliciting and cultivating the eastern trade other markets 
were not overlooked, and the products of its mills is now 
distributed, one-third going to foreign markets, China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Australia, Asia and South 
Africa and the islands of the Pacific ocean generally. 
About two-thirds is equally divided between the coast 
states and the east. 

The company is steadily improving its already efficient 
facilities and has plans under way for deepening the 
water neat its dock so that the largest ocean vessels 

{Continued on Page 43.] 
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WRITE US FOR WE MAKE A 
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ROUGH OF OF YARD 
DRESSED —— 


YELLOW PINE. 








MANUFACTURERS OF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, FINISHING, CASE, MOULDINGS AND DIMENSIONS. 
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Important Notice to Users of End-Matched 
Flooring! 


WE ARE INFORMED that certain parties and their hired agents are actively engaged in circulating a report 

among the trade that the United States Circuit Court has reversed its decision heretofore entered sus- 
taining the Wilce End-Matched Flooring Patent No. 531,711, and thatsaid patent is thereby defeated. 

The court records are public, and the most cursory examination of them will show that said reports 

; are false, unfounded and malicious, and are circulated for a selfish purpose. Obviously they are put forward to 
quiet the public, divert trade from us, and induce purchasers to do that which we have gone to great expense to 
, prevent, to-wit: to inadvertently infringe said patent. 
Inasmuch as such acts tend greatly to damage us as well as the public, we hereby give 





That we shall hold each and every person circulating such reports, or any false and malicious reports relative to 
said patent or the litigation attending the same, personally responsible for damages, and shall promptly take 
legal steps to recover the same. 


; Notice 


E. HARVEY WILCE, 
GEORGE C. WILCE, 
THOMAS E, WILCE. 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE AS A LUMBER 
PRODUCER. 


If the observer of general conditions in the lumber 
industry were asked to name the section for which, the 
immediate future is the brightest, he would very likely 
name that lumber producing district lying in western 
Montana, Idaho and eastern Washington. It is pe- 
culiarly located. It is so much farther east than the 
Puget sound country—nearer by 500 miles of railroad 
distance and a heavy mountain climb—that it must 
sooner or later have more favorable freight rates than 
the coast country proper. Its distributing territory is 
one in which white pine has been hitherto supreme, but 
which it is gradually relinquishing as the white pine 
product decreases and it welcomes any new product. 

There is no section of the country in which develop- 
ment has been as rapid within the last year or two as 
in that. Mills by the score have been put up and a 
lumber trade of already large proportions is expanding 


rapidly. The future of: that section promises to be a - 


brilliant one, but the lumber industry there is not likely 
at its present amazing rate of growth to have as pro- 
longed an existence as a leading source of supply as that 
in some of the other wooded areas of the country. The 
industry of long life which will be the most potential 
for some years to come will be that connected with 


southern yellow pine and then will come along, as it is 
already coming, the Pacific coast; and it is that far 
west section, with its magnificent forests—magnificent 
in size, density and quantity—that will be the ultimate 
reliance of the country for the great bulk of its timber. 
But the ‘‘inland empire,’’ as its residents are begin- 
ning to call it, that district of which Spokane is one 
of the natural centers, will have a remarkable career 
within the next few years and add enormously to the 
lumber supply of the northwest. 





HOME CONSUMPTION AT THE SOUTH. 


In forecasting the consumption of lumber in the 
United States, and particularly yellow pine, the grow- 
ing demand in the southern states should not be over- 
looked. The development of agriculture in that sec- 
tion is significant as bearing on this consideration. 
From 1880 to 1900 the total acreage in southern farms 
increased from 233,829,541 acres to 337,981,784, or 44 
percent as'against 56 percent in the entire country. 
In the same period the number of farms in the south 
increased from 1,522,328 to 2,492,256, or 63 percent, as 
against 42 percent in the entire country. Farm values 
in the southern states rose from $2,290,364,321 in 1880 
to $3,951,631,632 in 1900, while the value of farm 
products increased from $660,131,452 in 1880 to $1,271,- 
654,273 in 1890. This shows an advance in twenty 
years of 72 percent in the south as compared to 67 
percent in the entire country, excluding Alaska and 
Hawaii. At such a rate of increase it can be readily 
concluded that the south in the next ten years will con- 
sume a large percentage of the lumber product of that 
section. With an enlarging agriculture will come the 
growth of manufactures and the increase of towns and 
cities, which will correspondingly swell the demand 
for forest products. 
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SOME FACTS AS TO TRADE. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, held at Minneapolis this week, 
was a surprisingly optimistic one, though perhaps we 
should not be surprised in view of the character of the 
business men who compose that organization, 

There is no doubt that there was a general hope, if 
not expectation, among lumber consumers that prices 
would show a substantial decline during the normally 
quiet summer season. They think prices for lumber are 
too high and that by holding out of the market they 
may bring them down to what seems to them a more 
reasonable basis. 

Then the people generally have been more or less 
influenced by the stock market conditions. Squeezing 
the water out of the stocks has given the impression 
that there was to be a decline in all values. Yet, out- 
side of those directly interested in inflated stocks, there 
is among men of broad views no special apprehension 
of trouble to come, but rather a firm confidence in the 
substantial soundness of the industrial and commercial 
fabric. 

There is no question that stocks last year were alto- 
gether too high. The time has not yet come for 3 
percent or even 4 percent money in the United States 
as a permanent proposition. Four percent investments 
are all right for large amounts of idle capital, but such 
a return is not enough for active money whose invest- 
ment carries with it anything of direction or of risk. 
Consequently, good times or bad, it was certain that the 
prices of stocks must come down in recognition of the 
value of money. 

But does it necessarily follow that all other values 
must decrease? That depends upon the amount or 
absence of inflation in them. As a general proposition, 
lumber is today selling at no more than it is worth 
as determined by the balance between supply and 
demand. There are some items that have been too 
high. They were pushed up beyond reason in the 
general glow of enthusiasm over the business situation. 
Good times or bad, readjustments must be made. Noth- 
ing in lumber has as yet declined or shows weakness 
except that which was admittedly placed above its 
intrinsic value. ‘ 

These facts are recognized by the class of men who 
compose the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 
They are men for the most part of wealth and of more 
than ordinary intelligence. Their outlook is not confined 
to their own immediate affairs and surroundings, but 


they are capable of basing their individual and collective 





acts upon wider considerations. They recognize that 
notwithstanding the great industrial activity and the 
real strength in commercial lines there is a possibility 
of a dipping downward in the course of business, but 
they do not fear it. They see that the railroads ap- 
parently are letting up on orders for the future, though 
their immediate requirements for consumption are as 
large as ever. There are reasons for some changes of 
policy by the railroads. Next year comes the presiden- 
tial election, and a good many people have a supersti- 
tion about these quadrennial affairs. Then, the rail- 
roads have been spending a great deal of money out 
of earnings for permanent improvements and now, 
though business is larger than ever and substantial 
gains are shown this year in both gross and net earnings 
over last year, they are perhaps inclined to forestall] 
any lighter earnings of next year by lessening these 
extraordinary expenditures. 

It is somewhat peculiar that about all of what little 
weakness there is in the lumber market is found in 
white pine, but it is all confined to certain grades 
or kinds of stock. The manufacturers are not worried 
at all. There are some holders of white pine who may 
think it is necessary to cut prices, and, in fact, the 
association itself is reorganizing the list by lowering 
some items and advancing others and will probably con- 
tinue that process with some regularity; but its mem- 
bers know that the bulk of their product has to be had 
by the trade and can be sold at one price as well as 
another, within reason. They look forward to an ex- 
cellent fall trade, and their real opinion seems to be 
that prices this fall will be on the average as high as at 
any time in the history of the business, for stocks are 
light—exceedingly light in comparison with old time 
conditions—and even a lighter trade than last fall 
would brace prices up to a surprising extent. 


——eeeeeeeeaese 


DO WE NOT EXPECT TOO MUCH? 


As a nation we are wide-awake, filled to overflowing 
with a desire to push. It is often said by the people of 
the old world that we are going a pace that kills, re- 
garding the truth of which there is little doubt so far 
as the individual is concerned, yet if we should go at a 
cart horse gait these same people would call us a cart 
horse nation. We are too unphilosophical seriously to 
reflect on the killing act which is involved. If the men- 
tal and physical strain leads to death, why, let it—we 
give it little thought. We are more ready to depart hence 
than to put on the brake. Our foreign brethren also 
assert that, going at such a break-neck speed, we do not 
enjoy ourselves as we should. They linger at their meals 
while we pitch the victuals down our throats and rush 
off to our business places. They work fewer hours, have 
more holidays, and in every matter which pertains to 
society or business are much more conservative. They 
seem to forget that the prime enjoyment of the Amer- 
ican business man is found in rushing. When obliged to 
slow down he feels like a sick man who is wasting his 
time in bed. He quits working when he can find noth- 
ing more to do, rests when he is obliged to, and departs 
from this.mundane sphere proud of his record of having 
been a man of affairs. 

In large part our foreign friends are right. The 
wisest man is he who takes time to think, who rationally 
enjoys the mental and physical life, who is less anxious 
to accumulate acres, bonds and mortgages than to live 
naturally—live in such a way that if called upon to do 
so he can give a creditable account of the use he has 
made of the blessings with which he has been surrounded. 
The logic of such living cannot be successfully gain- 
said, notwithstanding our love—even our genius—for 
rush and our disregard for the outcome. The sane man 
is at all times the natural man. 

The view of trade taken by our people partakes of 
their characteristics. When asked regarding the condi- 
tion of trade, the average retail yard man compares it 
with that of last year, expressing regret that it is less 
favorable. Perhaps in the next sentence he refers back 
to his business of 1892, and the first half of 1893, when 
the demand for lumber was such that it could not be 
met. His eye ranges along the horizon to catch, if 
possible, some sign to indicate that the trade of that 
period will be repeated. He dwells upon the probable 
short corn crop of the present season and shakes his 
head. He has something to say of the coming campaign 
year, with the observation that such a year would break 
all precedent should it be a good one for business, The 
periodical depression is talked abopt, and be wonslers 
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if the recent decline in stocks is an indication of its 
near approach. He seldom stops to reflect that serious 
thought given to these questions is effort that consumes 
the vital forces, and that it brings about no other result. 
The period of 1892-93 is of the past, and he should 
know that some time its duplicate will come. The great 
pendulum is constantly swinging to and fro. As it goes 
one way so it is sure to return. He should know that if 
crops are not large this year they will be the next, or 
the next. Every four years comes the presidential 
campaign, and it will continue to come. It may inter- 
fere to some extent with business, but there is compen- 
sation in the fact that we can hurrah and give vent to 
our patriotic zeal. Without this campaign year America 
would not be America, and instead of there being a 
president in the chair there might be a king on the 
throne. 

These conditions as named above are the inevitables, 
and should be dealt with as such. There is also conso- 
lation in the thought that an immense rush in business 
leads to an overdoing in building, to inflation, and sub- 
sequently to a decline. The pendulum comes back. The 
abnormal is the high wave of the sea which is destined 
the next moment to take the place of the trough. 

What kind of trade, then, may be expected by the 
retail men? At its poorest one of fair volume. Many 
of the towns in the east are growing, nearly all of them 
in the middle west and the west are increasing in popu- 
lation. The demand for lumber in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the west will be steady, though varying in 
quantity. With the increasing population, and the im- 
provement which comes with such increase, it cannot be 
otherwise. Of the agriculturally exhausted districts of 
the eastern states less may be expected, yet even in those 
districts lumber is sold. The condition cannot be im- 
agined that so long as lumber can be had its use will 
be discontinued, 

Knowing that we cannot change them, it undoubtedly 
shows that we are actuated by a high degree of wisdom 
when we accept conditions as they are—accept them and 
make the best of thm. 


PAPAL 


AN ERA OF PROFITABLE TRADE AND 
ITS CAUSES. 


We think it safe to say that there is at this time 
a greater certainty and a higher average of profit in 
the lumber business than ever before. It is and has 
been for a generation a time when anybody legitimately 
in the lumber business and conducting it with reason- 
able intelligence could make money. The fortunes 
and competencies that have been made in the lumber 
business are matters for the most part of a compara- 
tively few years. 

Go back to the time of the war or for some time 
thereafter and those who showed substantial progress 
in the conduct of their businesses were comparatively 
few. It was an uncertain venture, the undertaking to 
manufacture or sell lumber. What has brought about 
the change? What would suggest itself as an explana- 
tion would be the lessened quantity of timber, with 
a demand increasingly large in proportion to the supply 
of raw material, whereby the value of wood in any 
form has come to be better appreciated by the people 
at large and bringing about a steady, though slow, ad- 
vance in the market and on an advancing market, money 
is made, 

Another reason for the improvement in lumber trade 
conditions we believe to have been the greater solidarity 
of the business brought about by associations. Prior to 
a quarter century ago there were no such things as 


lumber associations in any broad way. ‘There were 
local organizations, lumber committees of boards of 


trade, ete., but nothing which would group together 
in mutual interest lumbermen of competing districts, 
or even of competing towns. Competition was unre- 
stricted and with the apparently boundless opportunities 
it was too often of a cut-throat character which made 
steady and legitimate profits impossible. Money was 
made, but in no such steady and matter-of-course way 
as at present. Some fortunes were established in the 
early days of the industry, but they were more for- 
tuitous than by intent and in many cases it remained 
for a later and better era to demonstrate the fact that 
any fortune at all had been established. 

The associations were established about twenty-five 
years ago. Manufacturers then began to get together 
and at the same time or earlier retailers began to or- 
ganize for the protection of their particular interests. 
From those small and crude beginnings organization 
has progressed until now the lumber industry is one of 
the best systematized of any in the country, or at any 
rate of those in which competition is free and wide- 
spread. Without any shadow of trust or iron clad 
combination, lumbermen have come under the influence 
of educational and protective and progressive associa- 
tions, which have lessened the bitterness of competition, 
have taught Iumbermen what their commodity is worth 
and so have brought about an era of better margins 
between the stump and consumer and have allowed not 
only the gathering of large fortunes by a good many 
people, but of a distribution of the total profit through- 
out practically the entire trade. And yet there are peo- 
ple who profess to have no use for associations. 


PORTLAND’S CLAIMS FOR THE HOO-HOO 
ANNUAL. 


A robust propaganda is incubating on the Pacific 
Coast for fixing on Portland, Ore., as the place in 
which to hold the annual meeting of Hoo-Hoo in 1905. 





The Lewis & Clark exposition is to be held at Port- 
land in that year, which is a powerful argument for 
having the Annual for the same year take place there. 
It is a practically foregone conclusion that the gath- 
ering for 1904 shall be in St. Louis, on account of the 
exposition in that city, but the next year the Pacific 
coast will have a strong claim on the location of the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual, one in fact that it seems should not 
be lightly cast aside. First there will be the attrac- 
tions of the Lewis & Clark exposition. In addition 
the lumbermen of the coast are prepared to spread 
forth such a program of sight-seeing, such vistas of 
scenery, such excursions to outlying points by rail and 
water, and such a generous hospitality as will be apt 
to paralyze any opposition that may arise from rivals 
east of the mountains. Without disparagement to 
other contestants for the prize, we must admit that 
the inducements offered by Portland and the Pacific 
coast are so alluring that it seems more than likely 
that they shall carry the day when the question for 
location finally reaches the point of settlement. All 
eastern people who have visited the coast states 
want to repeat the experience, and those who have 
never been to that part of the country are eager to 
make the journey. A Hoo-Hoo Annual at Portland, 
in the season of the exposition, would be an oppor- 
tunity for every member of the Concatenated Order, 
with their wives and children, to take the coveted 
trip at low rates, and with the assurance of having a 
glorious good time from start to finish. 
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AN INTERESTING RATE DECISION. 


Judge Thomas R. Purnell, of the United States Dis- 
trict court in and for the eastern district of North 
Carolina has handed down a decision dismissing the 
appeal of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
enforcement of its ruling in the case of the Wilmington 
Tariff Association versus certain railways operating to 
and connecting with Wilmington, N. C. 

The gist of the complaint upon which suit was brought 
before the commission was that undue preference was 
shown to the cities of Richmond and Norfolk, Va., in 
the matter of freight rates from Chicago and other 
points, as compared with corresponding rates to Wil- 
mington, and that the city of Wilmington was discrim- 
inated against by such higher rates. The fact that 
Wilmington is a longer haul from the points given than 
is either Richmond or Norfolk is admitted, but the com- 
mission, in its opinion, ruled that this difference was 
not sufficiently great to justify the difference in the 
rates complained of, and ordered the aforesaid rates 
to be changed to conform with the tariff to Richmond 
and Norfolk, figuring upon a mileage basis. 

Judge Purnell, on the other hand, overlooks entirely 
the question of mileage, and bases his assertion that 
the rates are not discriminating solely upon the fact that 
Wilmington, being outside the ‘‘trunk line district,’’ 
cannot expect to enjoy the advantages of ‘‘trunk line 
competition’? which fall to the lot of Richmond and 
Norfolk. 

It is not the intention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to criticise the opinion rendered by a judge of a court 
of the United States. The decision is doubtless in con- 
formity with the rules of law practiced within the 
jurisdiction of that court; but it would appear that in 
matters of this kind a broader equity should obtain. 
The country’s industries should not be made subservient 
to the interests of any class of corporations—least of 
all to a class created and encouraged as agents to pro- 
mote and stimulate those industries, There is one point 
to which we would call attention: If the roads made 
defendant in the above ease can pay dividends on their 
capital stock while meeting the competitive rates in the 
‘‘trunk line district’’ or find it to their profit con- 
tinuously to meet those rates, can any reasonable theory 
be advanced as to why they cannot with equal profit to 
themselves make similar rates to cities where such com- 
petition does not exist? Do not the conditions as shown 
demonstrate what a reasonable rate is? 

FAPABAAAAMAAG 


THE RELATIVE VALUES OF WOODS. 


Much senseless though well meaning talk is heard on 
this subject. In building circles, in all sections of 
the country, there are observations on the relative 
value of this wood and that, when used for inside 
finish, siding and framing. When in conversation 
with a customer an architect was recently heard to 
remark that for framing the relative value of white 
nine dimension was greater than that of hemlock. The 
carpenters of the country would be glad if such an 
opinion were generally accepted, as it would add one 
more excuse to their list why the latter wood should 
be tabooed. It would please them if every architect 
would assert that hemlock has no value. The archi- 
tect, however, spoke loosely. It has not, been ascer- 
tained that hemlock when used as dimension in a 
frame is less enduring than pine, that it has less 
strength than pine, that it is inferior to pine in any 
respect, hence how can its relative value be less? 
It has the advantage of being cheaper than pine, but 
the prices of the two woods have nothing whatever 
to do with establishing their relative values when 
used in frames. 

A similar remark is often heard regarding certain 
kinds of siding, including basswood, the relative value 
of the last named siding, it is said, being less than 
is that of white pine, yellow pine, cedar or redwood. 
In the light of the history of building, how can it be? 
Has it been proven that basswood is less durable than 
pine, or the other varieties of siding? It has not been 


so proved, Catering to a prejudice that exists in 
their minds, there are builders who will not use 
basswood, but they cannot point to a single instance 
when used as decently as other woods would be used 
for siding it has proved less durable than others. If 
this be a fact why does basswood rank low when 
relative values are discussed? It does not except when 
placed in that rank by false reasoning. 

In a recent article on building woods, some mention 
was made of the relative values of yellow pine and 
birch for inside finish, the birch ranking higher, it 
was stated. Wherein is this statement correct? Not 
in a single particular. One wood answers for finish 
as well as the other. In the older countries oak finish 
is pointed out that has been in place hundreds of 
years, perhaps; in this country there is yellow pine 
that has served its purpose since yellow pine timber 
was first sawed into lumber in the south, and should 
the buildings stand there is no reason why this finish 
should not endure for years, even generations to come; 
yet accepting the conditions as they are, if comparing 
the relative values of yellow pine and oak, there might 
be some proprtety in placing oak first on the list. 
Should each finish stand five hundred years, oak of 
course would still have the lead in point of durability. 

In handling this question there should be a distinet 
line drawn between value and price; neither should it 
be forgotten that, taste cuts some figure. Value has 
reference to intrinsic worth. The price paid for an 
article (may be more than its value or less. Price is 
supposed to have much to do with value, but it does 
not invariably gage it. The taste generally dictates 
the price we shall pay for an article, but if that taste 
favor pine instead of hemlock for framing purposes 
it has little to do with the establishing of relative 
values. The appearance as a finishing wood may ap- 
peal to the taste of a builder, while that of yellow 
pine may be objectionable, or the opposite, but this 
taste simply indicates a personal characteristic, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the relative values 
of the two woods. 

PAPAL LAL LAS 


THE STABILITY OF GENERAL TRADE. 


Such a statement as the following from a railway 
authority has an especial significance at this time. Said 
a Rock Island official at a late date: 

We are able to handle the current movement of freight 
without very much trouble or delay, but we have no idle 
equipment. ‘The movement of merchandise is very heavy 
and is composed of everything manufactured and te seems 
to be absorbed as fast as we can distribute over the terri- 
tory we cover. We are having a little heavier grain move. 
ment from Oklahoma and it is beginning to move a little 
more freely from Kansas and other winter wheat states. 
The northern millers are taking every kernel of wheat they 
can get, but the farmers are getting very active about hurry 
ing the grain to market. We are compelled to rush some 
empties to freight distributing points to avoid accumulation 
of business, but this is not at all out of the ordinary, nor 
does it mean an easier car situation. Business everywhere 
in our territory is very active and everything points to a 
long period of prosperous conditions. 


This tells the story for a vast streteh of country pene- 
trated by a railroad system that covers much of the 
grain producing territory of the middle and further 
west. It is particularly significant in «he statement 
that there is a rush of merchandise of all sorts, and 
that it is absorbed us fast as it can be shipped. ‘This 
shows that the people are prosperous and wre buying 
goods. That prosperity is also reflected in the return 
haul of the products to the market centers, which is 
evidence that the farmers have something to s-Jl. , 

The late marketing has been largely of old wheat, corn 
and other grain, which, together with cattle and hogs, 
are bringing good prices. Now the new crops begin to 
move, which insures further prosperity, even with mini- 
mum yields in some sections. It seems that the people 
of the interior have not been scared to the stage of 
hiding away their money because Wall street has been 
shaken up by a partial collapse of security inflation. 

The industrial and trade basis of the country is right 
and sound. If it holds firm against the effect of specu- 
Jative disturbance through this period, we may con- 
clude that we have arrived at a time when the so-called 
‘“legitimate’’ business of the country is less affected 
by financial flurries in the security markets than was the 
case in former times. 

That is a consummation that 
wished for since the panic of 1837. 


LUMBER IMPORTATION FROM CANADA. 


Importations of sawed lumber from British America 
into the United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1908, amounted to 719,135,000 feet, valued at 
$10,569,066, or at the rate of $14.91 a thousand. In 
1902 664,751,000 feet were imported, valued at $9,228,- 
970, or $13.95 a thousand. In 1901 the importations 
were 490,571,000 feet and. the valuation $6,343,865. 
Thus we see that within three years there has been a no- 
table gain in respect to both importations and the 
price at which lumber has been sold. Of course the 
increase of value has resulted from the rise of prices 
in the United States and has been in conformity there- 
with. The lumber consists predominantly of pine and 
spruce, and prices therefore have naturally followed 
those of the same kinds of lumber in this country. 
The increase of importations in the last fiscal year 
over importations of the previous year, amounted to 
54,410,000 feet and over the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901, 228,305,000 feet. Thus the increase in three 


has been devoutly 





years has been a fraction over 31 percent: It is prob- 
able that the increase of lumber sale, movement and 
consumption has correspondingly increased in lumber 
derived from domestic sources; that is that stock im- 
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ported from the provinces has shared in the results of 
the general prosperity which has prevailed. Our north- 
ern neighbors are to be congratulated because they 
have found a market on this side the line for so much 
of their product, and especially because they have been 
able to realize increasing prices therefor. An advance 
from an average of $12.93 a thousand to $14.91 in 
three years is not to be despised. Of course this in- 
crease of value has, in a measure, been offset by en- 
hanced cost of stumpage, labor and operating expenses 
generally, but we can trust the sagacity and thrift of 
the Canadians to get some profit out of their lumber 
on advancing prices. It also is to be noticed that our 
cousins across the border have been able liberally to 
export lumber to this country despite the tariff, and 
the industry on that side has been prosperous during 
the past three years, 


RED GUM AND ITS USES, 


Just at the present time red gum is attracting con- 
siderable attention, Under the name of satin walnut 
it has had a considerable vogue abroad as a material 
for medium priced and even expensive furniture, and 
one of our desk manufacturers has been sending over 
a large number of desks in the white, made of ** satin 
walnut,’’ which when finished up in either the natural 
color or imitation walnut sell aproad upon a practical 
equality with quartered oak. 

in this country red gum has been used to some 
extent for cheap furniture and more especially bedroom 
suites; but the best market for the upper grades has 
been abroad, and the lower grades left in this country 
have been used chiefly for box lumber. Even for this 
purpose it is not adapted when the box is to be printed 
upon, owing to the dark appearance of the untinished 
wood. It 1s a wood also which requires special treat- 
ment in cutting and manufacture in order to give the 
best results; and being regarded as a cheap wood it 
has been carelessly treated im this respect and has had 
little chance to win for itself a better reputation in the 
domestic trade. 

At the present time, however, there are two forces 
which combine to bring it forward. One is the fact 
that many of the smaiier mills are practically out of 
other available timber and so are sawing gum, which 
must find a buyer. This propulsive force 1s aided by 
another and equally potent attractive force--the fact 
that for various purposes a substitute for higher priced 
woods is being eagerly sought for. i‘or some of these 
purposes red gum 1s entirely unsuited; for others it can 
be used and used satisfactorily, with reasonable care 
in its treatment. 

One of the foremost characteristics of gum is its 
tendency to warp. If carefully stuck and thoroughly 
seasoned it is cured of this defect to a large extent. 
But it may have the appearance and not the reality of 
thorough seasoning and show some disappointing re- 
sults when bulked in the hot atmosphere of a factory. 
When once thoroughly seasoned its warping tendency 
under varying hygroscopic conditions is considerably 
moderate. Jts porous character, however, still renders 
it liable to shrink and smell, and furniture people who 
have used it for drawer construction have learned to 
allow for this by a slightly looser fitting. It has been 
used to some extent by coffin manufacturers, but after 
making over the same set of caskets two or three times 
they began to question whether one interred in such a 
receptable would stay buried. It is when used in wide 
and flat forms like this that red gum exhibits its most 
unsatisfactory qualities; though in the paneling of bed- 
steads the framing seems to hold it well, and in the 
built-up construction of the modern desk, or indeed 
any similar use in laminar form, it will stay in place 
if it be thoroughly seasoned and can be kept from 
warping during the manufacturing process, which would 
mean additional manufacturing expense. 

There is no wood which turns smoother or more 
readily than gum. For coffin handles it is now uni- 
versally used, and might well be used for turned 
spindles in porch and stairwork which is to be painted, 
or in a natural finish could be used in connection with 
cypress, which in color it matches closely. ; 

{t has been introduced for solid porch columns with 
excellent satisfaction. The squares are cut larger than 
in poplar to allow a little for warping in seasoning; but 
when once seasoned and then turned and bored appenr 
to hold their shape very well in this cylindrical form. 

For built-up columns there appears to be a possible 
opening for red gum in competition with higher priced 
woods like poplar. One large manufacturer was finally 
induced to make a large column of it, which endured 
perfectly a test of some weeks’ exposure to sun and 
rain, in a slanting position under the factory eaves, re- 
maining as true as when it came off the lathe. This 
manufacturer is now using red gum in carload lots, and 
of course at a considerable profit, since he gets the same 
price for his product as though poplar were used. With 
one lot which was not thoroughly seasoned he had con- 
siderable trouble through warpage of the staves after 
they were shaped and before assembling; but the rest 
of the stock received, being perfectly seasoned, offered 
no such difficulty. : 

As a medium priced bevel siding red gum is finding 
a considerable sale. It is caimed that for this purpose 
it warps less than cottonwood, and it undoubtedly fin- 
ishes more smoothly. It is a wood which splits rather 
easily in nailing,, but that is not an uncommon or 
largely important fault. 

Red gum cuts easily and smoothly into rotary veneers, 
and is susceptible of many uses im this form, in com- 
petition with basswood and other soft veneers. 





Ordinarily the trees are cut in the summer when the 
sap is ‘‘up.’’? This takes the wood at its worst. Those 
who have made a study of the wood say it should be 
cut when the sap is out; and most of them agree that 
the best plan is to ‘‘deaden’’ in the winter or early 
spring by girdling while the sap is out and cut the tree 
the following fall, or at least within a year, before 
worms attack the trunk. With attention to points like 
this and to careful piling and seasoning, red gum might 
find its way readily into many satisfactory uses which 
would give it a higher value in the better grades. A 
wood which will bear the expense of exportation is at 
home entitled to some other position than with the 
refuse and rubbish of lumberdom; and it already has 
its missionaries in the various markets, though the com- 
paratively limited supply will always restrict its im- 


portance among commercial woods. Still, 
Nothing useless is, or low, 


Each thing in its place is best. 





THE VALUE OF PERSISTENCE. 


A very interesting case has just been brought to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which shows 
the value of sticking to an undertaking until ‘‘the last 
dog is hanged.’’? It is the story of the career and 
ultimate downfall of one John Arrowsmith, an imple- 
ment dealer of Holland, Minn., who, had he put the 
same intelligence and energy into almost any legitimate 
calling that he did into the course he elected to pursue, 
could easily have had a clear title to the biggest part 
of Pipestone county, instead of breaking rock for the 
state in exchange for one suit of clothes a year and 
the delicacies provided by a culinary department not 
famed for its variety. 

Arrowsmith started operations in January, 1899, and 
in order to secure credit gave out a written statement 
placing his net assets at something over $8,000, and 
obtained in the neighborhood of $15,000 worth of 
goods on notes maturing in October and November of 
that year. Early in September he sold out what re- 
mained of his stock to his brother for a cash con- 
sideration of $1,500, and when the creditors began to 
demand their money there was trouble. It seems that 
the statement in regard to his financial standing was 
what a Wall street operator would term ‘‘ watered’’— 
the more you looked at it the less you saw. The stock 
sold to his brother was promptly attached, and pro- 
ceedings commenced to prosecute Arrowsmith for ob- 
taining goods under false pretenses. The prisoner guve 
the attorney for the prosecution as much trouble as 
he could by refusing to answer questions, on the ground 
that he did not wish to incriminate himself, and, being 
sustained by the court, a great deal of expense was 
forced upon the creditors in bringing witnesses to 
prove the allegations set up. But the final blow came 
when Arrowsmith, in his answer, claimed that he had 
converted everything possible into money in order to 
raise $10,000 to enable his father-in-law, an English- 
man, to patent a wonderful screw propeller, which was 
to revolutionize ocean navigation, and which he esti- 
mated would be worth £1,000,000; that he and his said 
father-in-law were the only ones who knew where the 
trunk containing this money, and which he stated 
amounted to about $8,000, was sequestrated; that since 
his incarceration his said father-in-law had disappeared, 
and that, strangely enough, the money had disappeared 
about the same time. . ; 

The upshot of the matter was that the judge, while 
in his own mind convinced of the fraudulent intentions 
of the bankrupt, could not, he said, punish him for not 
delivering up moneys not in his possession, or which he 
claimed not to be in his possession; that if the prose- 
cutors could prove that Arrowsmith had this money he 
would punish him for not turning it over, but that as the 
case stood he could do nothing. Proceedings were quashed 
in the criminal court in regard to his obtaining goods 
under false pretenses, and it looked as though Arrow- 
smith would come out of the matter with a whole skin. 
In fact he made the mistake of being over confident, 
and went so far as to bring suit for malicious prosecu- 
tion, and also for the stock of goods which had been 
attached. : 

Had the creditors been just an average lot there is 
no doubt that justice would have suffered a very humili- 
ating defeat, but they were not built that way. They 
stood together, defeated the suits brought against them, 
and in the course of the trials developed additional evi- 
dence sufficient to sustain charges of grand larceny 
and obtaining goods under false pretenses. Arrowsmith 
was once more hauled into court and this time got 
‘¢what was coming to him’’ in the shape of a term in 
the penitentiary, where he now is. When he comes out 
he will be called upon to face an indebtedness of 
$15,000, his petition in bankruptcy having also met 
with defeat. His father-in-law and the $8,000 have 
never been heard from. 





A PACIFIC COAST RATE CONCESSION. 


A special letter from Spokane, Wash., published else- 
where in this issue, gives news of the granting of a 
material rate concession from that point, which they 
have elaimed as necessary to place them in line with 
other important lumber shipping points on the coast. 
This matter of lower rates is all that stands between 
western lumber and eastern territory upon which the 
eyes of its manufacturers are longingly fixed, and it is 
only a question of time when they shall have gained 
the opportunity which lower rates will give them. 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


Fir flooring is growing in favor as a substitute for 
white pine. Though it bears a high price as com- 
pared to yellow pine flooring, it is much cheaper than 
white pine of like quality. It is laid down in this 
city at $33 a thousand for No. 1, which is practically 
clear stuff. Dealers here who carry stocks of fir floor- 
ing report a growing demand for it. 





The association cause is marching on. 

People are not hoarding their money in the toe of a 
stocking these days. Local bank deposits are large all 
over the country. The money is not lying idle, either, 
but the country is less dependent upon Wall street as 
a money center than ever before. 


Speaking of wasteful methods of poplar manufacture, 
one of the biggest poplar manufacturers in the country 
Saves every piece down to ten inches long and 3 inches 
wide. In another large planing mill every scrap not 
large enough for moldings or lath is bundled into 
kindling and all the surplus shavings are baled and sold 
for stable bedding. The day of the refuse burner is a 
short one. . 





When the Kirby Lumber Company was organizea it 
was recognized as an influence and an exemplar in at- 
tracting the attention of capital to the advantages of 
timber as a safe investment. The stock jobber and 
promoter is also catching on to the idea. That a com- 
pany has the word ‘‘timber’’ in its corporate title is 
not an absolute guaranty tuat its stock is gilt-edged. 


The inventive minds that have labored and brought 
forth thousands of useless car-coupler patents would 
find a more fruitful field in the evolution of a ‘‘M. C. 
B.’’ car stake to form a permanent part of flat car 
equipment. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.— 
Prov. 22:1. 

Yes, and it is an essential to their acquirement in the 
usual business channels. The smart chap who delays 
tue payment of his bills merely to save interest and then 
gauges out an unjust discount is slowly but surely dig- 
ging his own financial grave. Lumberdom has its eyes 
fixed on a few of him, 





A meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States has been called for Sep- 
tember 5, at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, O., and with 
special urgency all members are desired and requested 
to be present. 





The Southern Railway has decided to build an ex- 
tension from Oliver Springs to Pilot Mountain, Tenn., 
the survey of which is now being pushed rapidly for- 
ward. This extension will shorten the route from 
Knoxville to Cincinnati twenty-five miles, and will 
pass through a country rich in coal, iron and timber 
yet undeveloped. 





The federal government will shortly establish a re- 
serve of about 100,000 acres in the sand hills of. Kan- 
sas, a little southwest of Garden City, for an experi- 
ment station and nursery for the supply of forest trees 
for the semi-arid belt in the western part of the state. 





A novel exhibit at the St. Louis world’s fair will be 
a representation of life in the lumber camps, the plan 
of }'rank Howard, of Munising, Mich., who has ar- 
ranged with a concessionaire for its production on the 
‘‘midway’’ at the exposition. There will be a log- 
ging camp, manned by a crew of the typical lumber- 
jack, in full operation, and at stated times the men 
will be seen at play, among these sports being the lum- 
berjack’s favorite pastime of log-rolling. The arrange- 
ment of actual life in the pineries has taken the de- 
signer several years to perfect, and the exhibition 
promises not only to be novel, but very interesting 
as well. 





Notwithstanding the recent withdrawal of the yellow 
pine freight rate advanced by the Santa Fe and South- 
ern Pacife roads, they have, after a general conference 
with other southwestern lines, come back into line 
for the advance which takes effect on September 1. 
lor the first time, therefore, since spring ail southern 
pine rates are on a uniform basis, though 2 cents 
higher, as prior to the agitation which began in March 
last. Now the lumbermen are awaiting the results of 
complaints to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





With the establishing of a terminal at Charlevoix, 
Mich., with capacity of receiving and transmitting 
messages within a radius of 100 miles, the Marconi 
system of telegraphy will make its advent into lum- 
berdom and in fact into commercial telegraphy. It will 
be established in a number of lumber camps which 
are at present from thirty to forty miles from a rail- 
road or telegraph office, thus enabling them to keep in 
close touch with the business communities during the 
long winter months. 





It is funny to see how sensitive the American farmer 
is to the state of the stock and bond market. As a 
raatter of fact he has but little interest in the fluctua- 
tions of speculative securities. Yet he shrinks and 
puckers up like a sensitive plant when there is a flurry 
in Wall street. 
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OUR LUMBERMAN POET. 


THE BETTER LIFE. 
He laid a cool six hundred on a gentleman named Jim— 
And Mr. Jeffries simply didn’t do a thing to him. 
He paid his little wager like a loser who is game, 
But he couldn’t help but grumble just a little just the 
same: 
“No matter whom I bet on, I am sure to get a pinch— 
For had I bet on Jeffries, Corbet would have had a cinch.” 





He bet upon a horse race, on a trotter nobly sired, 

That started like a whirlwind and at the finish tired. 

“The only thing I wonder at,’’ he said with mournful 
sound, 

“Ig that any horse I bet on ever traveled clear around. 

If the man who owns him knew I bet, I bet there’d be a 
fight, 

For I bet I am a hoodoo, a voodoo hoodoo right.” 


He tackled next a ball game and he bet Waddell would win, 
But Chicago tied on Reuben a cylinder of tin; 

And when the war was over and the final inning came 

He said, “I’m not a wise one but I certainly am game. 

[ wouldn’t want my friends to know I had a wad on Rube— 
They wouldn’t leave enough of me to wad a speaking tube.”’ 


He tussled with a yacht race and bet upon the yacht 

He thought would be the winner and it was the winner— 
not. 

They told him time allowance was what beat him in the 
end 

And he asked 
friend. 

He said. “I'll pay in thirty days, for certainly I’m game;” 

And those who had made game of him agreed he was the 
same. 


for time allowance in which to pay his 


'Twas then this youth got Johnny wise. He said, ‘I’ve 


bet a lot. 


I've bet on horses, yachts and pugs and know I'd better 
not.”’ 

And so he built a lumber shed with what he might have 
spent 

And bought some stock that paid him soon exactly nine 
percent. 


“I'd better better first myself, that will be better yet,” 
He said, ‘‘I’ll bet no more but let some better bettor bet." 


He owns a line of line yards now and here the moral is: 
There’s better business much, you bet, than this same 
betting biz. 

You're seldom better if 

choose; 
You'll try to better what you bet to other bettors lose. 
Dame Fortune once may smile on you but seldom twice 
you get her— 
The best of bettors find she loves some better bettor better, 


MODERN FABLES- CV. 


WHAT RIP SAW. 


He owned Eighty Acres up in Roscommon county and 
he Thought that this Forest Reserve Foolishness was 
simply Trespassing on the Rights of Free-born Amer- 
ican Citizens. When the Forestry Commission ran Fire 
Lines and did a few other Nonsensical Things on the 
Eighty next to him and the 160 across the Road, he 
thought that the Free-born American Citizens aforesaid 
should Rise Up in arms and Chase the Rude Invaders 
back to the Shadowing Protection of the State Capitol. 
His Neighbors thought Likewise, but someway they 
didn’t Rise. There must have been something the 
matter with the Yeast. 

This man’s Eighty had Once been covered with Oak 
but it had been Cleaned off by the Lumbermen. The 
Oak, however, did not act Mean about It. After the 
Lumbermen had Cut it down Close and left it looking 
like a Shingled Poodle, the Life of the Oak was still 
There and it Sprang up Anew like the Phcenex bird or 
the Alderman from the Sixth. 

However, the Free Born Citizen saw to that. He only 
had about Thirty acres under Cultivation, but he ran 
Fire through the Other Fifty and Turned Sheep and 
Sunday school Picnics and other Destructive Forces 
Loose in it to keep the Oak from getting too firm a 
Hold. He said he didn’t want to have to Clear that 
Eighty Twice. 

One day this man fell into a Trance. There had 
been a Suspicion ever since he began Bucking the For- 
estry Commission that he was Walking in his Sleep. 
The Neighbors who discovered him in a Trance sent 
for a Doctor, who gave him stuff to make him Wake 
up, but he only Turned over on the other Side and 
Snored in an exasperating Basso Profundo manner. 

This Rip Van Winkle IT had the original Rip beaten 
a block. The Detroit newspaper boys got wind of it 
and they worked the Sleeping Beauty of Roscommon 
county for all he was worth. ‘The Probate Court of 
Roscommon also Worked Overtime. Someone had to 
look after Rip II’s affairs. When the Doctor couldn’t 
do anything, the Neighbors sent for the Coroner, but 
he Said he Couldn’t Do Anything, either. They ‘wanted 
him to hold an Inquest, but he declined to hold an 
Inquest on a Man who was Still Alive. They had 
found $133.17 in the Man’s Bunk and it was Finally 
dee'eed to turn this over to the Probate Court after the 
Sheriff had refused to Interfere. The Sheriff said he 
Wasn’t going to make himself Liable by Arresting the 
man. He said it was no Crime to Fall Asleep. 


you bet though you a winner 








. road company as a common carrier. 


The Probate Judge was up a Stump. It isn’t hard 
to get up a Stump in Roscommon county, for there are 
plenty of them. He couldn’t enter the case as ‘‘De- 
ceased’’ or ‘‘Insane’’ or anything like that. Finally 
he entered the man as ‘‘Asleep’’ and appointed a 
Guardian for him. The Guardian kept the Taxes paid 
up and went around every 22nd of September to see 
if the Man had woke up. 

Meanwhile the Forestry Commission was Busily at 
work. The Commission was not asleep, even if its 
neighbor was. It encouraged Reseeding on its land, 
watched for Fires and gave Mother Nature all the 
Encouragement that was Proper. 

One day, after the Expiration of the Customary One 
Hundred Years, the Rip Van Winkle of Roscommon 
county dreamed that England had Lifted the Cup. Then 
he Woke up. 

The Oak Timber on his Fifty uncultivated Acres 
brought him $33,711.99 at the Mill. 

Moral: If you want to know how Mother Nature 
stands on the Question of Forest Preservation, just 
leave her alone a Few Years. 


LAW FOR LUMBERMEN. 


OBB BOLO 


VALIDITY AND CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT FOR 
SIDE TRACK AND SWITCH AND RELEASING 
RAILROAD COMPANY FROM FIRE AND 
OTHER LIABILITIES—SUFFICIENCY 
OF CONSIDERATION FOR RE- 
LEASH—IMPLIED OBLIGA- 

TIONS OF RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company of Texas vs. 
Carter (Tex.), 68 Southwestern Reporter, 159. 

May 12, 1902. 

A contract between an owner of a saw mill and a 
railroad company, after reciting that he, for his con- 
venience in shipping lumber and other freight, had 
petitioned the company to construct a side track and 
switch and that in consideration of his subjoined 
stipulations the company agreed to construct same, 

went on: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises, and of 

the construction of the said side track and switch by the said 
railroad company, I, the owner of said mill, hereby release 
the said —-———- company from any and all damages and 
claims arising from the injury or killing of any stock or 
cattle belonging to me or my contractors or employees that 
may be injured or killed by the locomotives, trains, or cars 
of the said railroad company on the line of said road or any 
of its tracks, and from all damages resulting from the injury 
or destruction of any property whatever that may be in- 
jured or destroyed by fire or sparks from any locomotive of 
said railroad company at or about said —-—— switch, be- 
longing to me, my employees or contractors, in and about said 
mill; and in the event the said railroad company shall be 
made liable for any damage done by it to any cattle, stock 
or property belonging to any of my contractors and em- 
ployees as aforesaid then I bind myself and assigns to reim- 
burse said railroad company for any money they have to 
pay therefor, including all costs of court; and I hereby 
agree that the claim against us for such money so paid by 
said railroad company shall be a lien on said mill and its 
fixtures, as also on the premises on which the same is located. 
it is understood that the stipulation herein contained shall 
be a covenant running with the said land and mill, and in 
the event I shall assign, transfer or lease said premises then 
the stipulation herein contained shall be binding on my 
assign or lessee. The said, railroad company reserves the 
right to take up said track and switch whenever they may 
deem it proper, upon giving -—— days’ notice to the occupant 
of said mill. 
_ The supreme court of Texas says that the recitals 
in the contract show the consideration to be the estab- 
lishment by the railroad company of a switch at the 
given point for the convenience of the owner of the 
mill, and not to remove it, except upon reasonable 
notice given to him of the intention to do so, and an 
implied and legal obligation to maintain the switch in 
geod condition, and to furnish cars when demanded by 
him as well as to receive and discharge freight at 
that point. These were valuable rights secured to him 
by the contract and constitute sufficient consideration 
to support it. 

The language in the release, taken in connection with 
the purposes of the contract and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, the court says, seems to refer to such prop- 
erty as the owner and his contractors and employees 
might own and be using about and near to the switch, 
and is not apt, if it was intended, to include property 
in the possession and under the control of the rail- 
And not only does 
the court hold that there is no general rule of public 
policy which will condemn this contract but con- 
cludes that the contract is not violative of the public 
policy of the state of Texas; that it is a legitimate 
exercise of the liberty of contract, by which the mill 
owner voluntarily, and for the purpose of securing the 
convenience of the railroad at that point, agreed to 
release the railroad company from the liability for 
injury which might occur to his property by the negli- 
gence of the employees of the railroad, or by such 
unavoidable accident as is frequent by the escape of 
fire from the best equipped machinery. Moreover, the 
contract was assignable by the railroad company in 
case of the sale of its property to another corporation. 

Out of the terms of this contract there arose, by 
implication, an obligation on the part of the rail- 
road company to maintain the switch in reasonably 
good condition for use, and to furnish cars at that 
point for the shipment of freight, and to receive and 
ship freight from that point, and otherwise to trans- 
port and deliver freight destined to the same place 
until the switch should be removed, after reasonable 
notice, in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract. ‘f was also the duty of the company to use 
ordinary care to provide its engines with the best 
approved devices for preventing the escape of sparks 
and fire therefrom. 





TIDINGS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


BAO 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


The chill of autumn has not been a tremendous factor 
in the coal trade as yet, but the fall movement in 
bituminous coals appears to have set in. It seems to 
be pretty much a dealers’ trade, though advices upon 
that subject are incomplete. The dealers are not known 
to be increasing their yard facilities appreciably, but 
they are utilizing all the space they have at their com- 
mand for the storage of the bituminous coals. They 
are just now in fact giving the bituminous products 
rather more consideration than anthracite coal. They 
bought the latter earlier in the season and their own 
customers took in much of the coal they received, so 
that they have space which might be occupied now by 
anthracite coal were it not that the consumers ordered 
in their anthracite. The dealers in and about Chicago 
have smokeless coal piled high and wide abcut their 
premises and the country has shared in the accumula- 
tion, though perhaps not to the same degree. However, 
the present movement in bituminous coal has reference 
to the lower priced fuels. It is largely western coals 
that are going to the dealers and the buying is evidently 
in anticipation of a car shortage, which it is feared may 
soon occur. 

Even with this decided improvement in demand from 
the dealers the general bituminous trade can not be said 
to have been lifted upward in quotation or in tone. It 
looks as if the buying had served partially to ward off 
a feeling of weakness rather than to have contributed 
strength. At Chicago there is an ample stock of bitum- 
inous coal for all present demands. It is probably true 
that the consumers in the city, both domestic and steam, 
bought their fuel for storing against future scarcity 
earlier in the season than did the consumers in the 
country, which would account for the relative quiet in 
the city. Certain it is that just now the city is not 
an unusually large buyer of bituminous coal. 

Coal men are still trying to form an estimate upon 
the force of the storage movement which has been in 
progress for a month or two and which is still the 
leading part of the present trade. Perhaps never be- 
fore, as was stated previously, has this storage of coal 
been carried on so extensively as this summer. The 
coal sellers are beginning to inquire among themselves 
whether the practice is to interfere the coming winter 
with the usual volume of trade. Of course it is impos- 
sible for any considerable portion of the total winter’s 
consumption to be accumulated in mid-summer, but 
looking at the size of some stock piles and judging 
from the tonnage statements of large shippers, the 
total movement of this kind has been very large and 
an appreciable effect is likely to be produced. 

The western coals seem to be in healthy condition, 
largely because they are having a better demand than 
usual from the northwest, but this business is received 
at the expense of the eastern fuels that go up the lakes, 
and just what is going to happen to the lake coal this 
season is uncertain. It is not moving from the docks 
with anything like the celerity of last summer, and so 
well filled are the upper lake docks that the lake mouve- 
ment has been seriously curtailed. The eastern bitum- 
inous coals seem to be just now between seasons. The 
fierce inquiry of the past four months has come to an 
end or has so subsided that the outlook from the mine 
standpoint is rather depressing. There has not yet 
sprung ‘up the call for coal that is witnessed in the 
western dealers’ trade, noted above. The dealers in 
the east have already made their summer purchasers, 
and the western dealers are mainly devoting their buying 
to western fuels, because of the low range of values 
for the latter, comparatively speaking. 

Anthracite coal presents few points of general inter- 
est. It is now generally inactive. The production from 
latest reports is keeping up at the same unusually large 
figures that ‘have been the surprise and remark of the 
present season. Already as much coal has heen produced 
in 1903 as during the entire year 1902, and that the 
year will forge far ahead of any preceding year is a 
foregone conclusion. The east seems to be reasonably 
well satiated with fuels of all kinds, the industries of 
New England especially being so restricted in activity 
that it has seriously diminished the demand for coal in 
that section of the country. Shipments of anthracite coal 
to the west have not increased appreciably during the 
past few days, but that more coal will soon come this 
way is not unlikely. However, there is an abundance of 
room at Chicago for an increase in the lake coal re- 
ceipts and a heavier movement would be approved by 
the dock people rather than a counter sentiment. ‘There 
is much doubt as to what the winter demand for an- 
thracite will be in the west. Generally speaking a brisk 
movement is looked for to make its appearance during 
September or October and to continue at least up to 
January. It is not believed that any marked tendency 
for the market to show signs of dullness will present 
itself much before the new year, for there is a class 
of buyers, large numerically, which has not as yet done 
much buying of anthracite, and this trade will be the 
feature of the early winter months. There is a com- 
paratively lively eall for anthracite in the regions be- 
yond the influence of the lakes. Prices for anthracite 
are everywhere firm for the usual market sizes. 

Coke is showing some conflicting conditions. It is 
offered by some operators at slightly lower prices, but 
there are other makers who have marked up quotations. 
It may be called irregular, with no marked tendencies 
either way. 
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A PILGRIMAGE INTO THE FAR WEST. 


An Encounter With Another Pilgrim—A Hold-Up for an Interview and Its Results—Portland 
Wants the Hoo-Hoo Annual in 1905—Advantages and Attractions of the Idea. 








Trip of a Leading Association Worker.-—XXI. 


At Seattle I ran across George K. Smith, the genial 
secretary of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He claimed he was on his vacation, and 
one look at his familiar face convinced me that it had 
been wisely spent. Whether this wisdom was at- 
tributable to the influence of his wife’s company or 
whether due to the natural ability of the efficient sec- 
retary, are matters that I shall not touch upon. 

Mr. Smith was genuinely pleased with the outlook 
on the coast and the enterprising spirit of the coast 
lumbermen. One is always glad to meet a familiar 
face when away from home and that condition de- 
scribes my state of being when I first saw him in the 
spacious corridors of ‘‘The Washington,’’ where later 
we got together and discussed coast and southern 
conditions. 

As Mr. Smith had left his ofiice in St. Louis and my 
purpose on this trip was to ‘‘take up’’ information, we 
had a long chat about various and sundry matters 
which were interesting to me and will doubtless prove 
so to my readers, and for this reason I reproduce here 
a few of the many things he told me during the 
course of a morning’s talk. His intinerary reads 
something like a guide book, and he gave it after this 
fashion: 


I left St. Louis on August 1 and came by way of the St. 
Paul and Canadian Pacific. I stopped at Banff Hot Springs 
and the chalet at Laggan near Lake Louise and the Selkirk 
glaciers, then went to Vancouver and made the rounds of 
the Hastings mill and that of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Company, which were the only two mills that I visited there. 
From Vancouver I took the boat to Victoria and came down 
by the same conveyance to Seattle. 


Prior to taking this trip Mr. Smith had a dream in 
which he saw the beauties and delights of Banff. It 
is true that this dream was in the back part of a pop- 
ular magazine with which he was endeavoring to while 
away the weary hours of his late illness. In this 
dream he was pictured to himself as lying in his St. 
Louis home watching the thermometer play tag with 
the 90’s and also sitting on the hotel piazza at Banff 
watching the play of the sunlight upon the snow- 
elad mountains. He fancied the latter picture as of 
the occupation which a wise man should choose, and 
after submitting his semi-annual report at the recent 
meeting of the Southern Manufacturing Association, 
he packed his grip and hied himself away. 

It was with the intention of giving some of his ob- 
servations that I began this article, and have wan- 
dered from my text. To resume, he said: 


The weather has been ideal, An accommodating rain pre- 
ceded us across the Dakotas and then it cleared up when we 
got to Banff and we had nothing but sunshine until yesterday, 
when it was slightly cloudy. It has been delightfully cool. 


Vancouver Mills Cut for Export.—XXII. 


The mills I visited at Vancouver were very interesting to 
me, particularly their export trade. They were cutting tim- 
bers 14x14-56 feet long and similar stuff. When I was 
there they were loading one ship for South Africa and an- 
other for China and their facilities for handling the lumber 
it seemed to me are ideal. ‘The size of their timber was a 
revelation, as I had never seen anything larger than what 
we find in the yellow and white pine districts and their 
methods of handling their logs, trimming their lumber etc. 
were all new and novel. I spent a great deal of time watch- 
ing the Japanese laborers, especially the graders handling 
their flooring, ‘They could not talk very good English, but 
they knew how to grade lumber. At this point I secured 
some samples of ceiling which were worked in a different 
manrer from the way the ceiling is worked in the south 
and | am taking them back to show our people. It is a 
matter that I have long had in mind, but this brought it 
more forcibly to my attention. 

By the way, I met Richard H. H. Alexander, secretary 
of the British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
at Vancouver. He has been doing a good work up there. 


Quality of Dressed Stock and Shingles.—XXIII. 


Their planing mill work is of an excellent quality, They 
use only the best grade of stock for their planers and the 
finished stock presents a fine appearance to lumbermen. 

Iriday, August 14, I stopped off at Ballard and saw them 
turning out red cedar shingles at the big Stimson mill. 
They have three large 10-blockers side by side. I was very 
much interested in the work and counted thirty men standing 
back to back sorting the shingles, throwing the common 
grades on one side and the clears on the other and there 
they come into the hands of the packers, are made into 
bundles and are thrown on the elevators. They work  aadanae 
and it requires little time for the blocks to pass throug 
the mill and make their way to the dry kilns. They make 
about 500,000 shingles there in ten hours. 


Other Mills Visited.—XXIV. 


I also looked over the plant of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company and that of the McVay & Bolcom 
Lumber Company and spent last Saturday afternoon with 
kK. G. Griggs, vice president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, looking over its plant. The company had just 
completed the loading of a cargo of 1,200,000 feet of lumber 
for San Pedro. This lumber was destined for the port 
stated where connection is made with the Southern Pacific. 
It is, I understand, the first distributing point below San 
Francisco. There were two other vessels in port which 
were being loaded. This company is cutting about 500,000 
feet of lumber a day at its two mills, made up of spruce, 
fir, Washington pine and red cedar. 


Demand High—Stocks Low.—XXV. 


There seems to be plenty of business at all the points I 
have visited and the stocks of commercial lumber in the 
yards are not heavy. At a great many places it would seem 


to me at least that so far as inland or commercial lumber 
was concerned they were decidedly short on stocks, Mr. 
Griggs said he could carry 20,000,000 feet on his yard, but 
I am sure the company did not have that much when I 
was there. I do not, however, know at what time of the 
year they stock up. Mr. Griggs said that he had loaded 
800,000 feet for several consecutive days, but that was due 
to the fact that the orders came in a bunch and he had to 
hustle things. When three, four or five vessels come in at 
once it keeps them hustling to care for all without incur- 
ring some demurrage. 


The Washington Hotel.—XXVI. 


Here Mr. Smith broke into the thread of his narra- 
tive to laud the management of the Washington hotel, 
where we were both stopping. His eulogy may have 
been due to the fact that some seven or eight pounds 
of Colonel Moore’s dining room provender was stick- 
ing to his ribs but his observations were timely and 
worthy of the target at which they were aimed. He 
commended the enterprising and courageous spirit of 
the proprietor and drew somewhat of a comparison 
between this hostelry and others he had encountered 
during his trip. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.— 
XXVII. 


I touched a spot close to his heart when I asked 
about the work of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in reply to which he said in part: 


One of my hopes in coming to the northwest was to meet 
the officers and members of the manufacturers’ associations 
in this section and talk with them personally regarding the 
work of the National association with which they are affil- 
iated. ‘They have shown a marked interest in the work. 
For instance, the new terms of sale have been taken up by 
them and are being put into effect generally. 

The matter of the credit rating department has also re- 
ceived their support and the western contingent is repre- 
sented on all important committees and is going to do good 
work and their committeemen are particularly qualified for 
work of this nature. For instance, C, E. Patten, of the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, is on the grading com- 
mittee, 

The committees are all appointed except the Insurance 
committee and the work is progressing and being received 
with favor by all the associations that are afliliated with 
the National. 

I am going to attend the meeting of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Tacoma Saturday and will talk on 
association work. Sunday I expect to be in Spokane and 
would like to stay there several days, but have arranged to 
be in Minneapolis for the American Forestry Association’s 
meeting. 


About His Southern Association.—XXVIII. 


What have you to say about the work of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association? 


' Well, as you know, the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been organized twelve years. Its work is 
divided into departments and is so systematized that it 
covers a number of different lines. The most important 
feature, or so it is considered, is the bureau of grades and 
inspection. The association now employs nine inspectors, 
six among the mills, two in the adjustment of claims and 
one chief inspector. Each mill inspector visits from twenty- 
five to thirty mills each month, ‘There are about 170 mills 
that avail themselves of the assistance of this department. 
The work is increasing steadily and the reports received 
from the manufacturers indicate that they consider it one 
of the most beneficial features of association work. 

The rate and classification department, the work of which 
consists of compiling and publishing the freight rates over 
fourteen initial lines to 10,000 towns in the territory using 
yellow pine, is another branch of the association that is 
being well supported and is considered of great benefit. 
The information is compiled in books which are furnished 
to all members and for the use of their traveling men. 

The clearing house department is supported by over 200 
manufacturers and embraces the reports of their mills, 
showing the amount of lumber cut, the amount shipped and 
its destination by states. The work and usefulness of this 
department is constantly growing and our monthly state- 
ments are looked upon as a true indication of the movement 
of lumber and the condition of stocks. 


I would have been able to give a much more ex- 
tended report of the work done by his association, its 
extent, growth, ete., but at this point he balked and 
called to my attention the fact that he was out here 
on a vacation, an incident which he inferred I had 
overlooked. 


Portland Wants Hoo-Hoo Annual in 1905.—XXIX. 


‘*Any one that comes out to the coast for the first 
time can have anything I have got,’’ was Victor H. 
Beckmain’s somewhat ungrammatical, but very sin- 
cere statement, when I called upon him with the an- 
nounced intention of endeavoring to draw him out on 
several subjects. He proved drawable and gave me 
some information that will be of special interest. My 
first question was in reference to his contemplated 
attendance upon the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Buffalo, N. 
Y., and the movement on foot to capture the Annual 
for the coast in 1905. It seems that I struck the 
right rock at the right time, and out gushed a fund of 
information that it was a pleasure to record. 

There has been talk out here for some time of ask- 
ing Hoo-Hoo to have an annual meeting on the coast, 
but nothing has ever come of it until this year. Dur- 
ing a little informal talk recently with R. D. In- 
man, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., of Portland, and other 
good lumbermen from Oregon, the subject came up 
and was quite generally discussed. It was conceded, 
of course, that the next Annual would be held in St. 
Louis, but it was suggested that it would be a good 


idea to ask the brethren to come here in 1905, as 
there would be held in Portland the Lewis & Clark 
exposition, and it was thought it would be a good idea 
to extend an invitation at that time. The idea took, 
and at a concatenation held at Portland on August 8 
it was decided officially to invite the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo to hold the 1905 meeting at Port- 
land, and Victor H. Beckman and others were in- 
structed to go to Buffalo on September 9, and use all 
endeavors to get the meeting for Portland for 1905. 
Senator A. G. Foster, R. D. Inman and M. C. Ban- 
field, and Secretary Beckman, of Portland, will be at 
Buffalo to help carry out the plans. This committee 
will carry with it the endorsement of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Board of Trade and also that of the 
directors of the Lewis & Clarke exposition. 

The members of the order on the Pacific coast are 
enthusiastic about the project and they will give the 
Hoo-Hoo who journeys westward a grand Hoo-Hoo 
welcome and the finest time they ever had in all their 
lives. 


The Natural Advantages of Portland.—XxXxX. 


Portland is one of the prettiest cities of its size in 
the United States and it is also one of the wealthiest. 
The people there are of the enterprising, go-ahead 
class who leave nothing undone for the entertainment 
and interest of their visitors. The lumbermen and the 
industrial organizations will spend considerable money 
in making the place an attractive one to the visitors, 
and there is no place on earth where grander sceneery, 
better climate and better surroundings generally can 
be found than on the Columbia river. The Columbia 
is famed the country over for its magnificent scenery 
and its fishing industry, neither of which are second 
to any in the United States. In and around Portland 
they will see some of the finest mountain scenery to 
be found in the world. Mount Hood, towering 11,000 
feet above the city; Mount Ranier, 14,444 feet high, 
which is located in Washington, but plainly visible 
from Portland; Mount St. Helens and Mount Jeffer- 
son, all of the Cascade range, all in the range of 
vision. 


Some of the Special Attractions.—XXXI. 


The coast country has the facilities, the ability and 
the desire to make the Annual held out here one 
long to be remembered. In the rough then we have 
been mapped out a number of delightful trips. One 
of these is the trip to the Dells on the Columbia river, 
one of the finest that can be undertaken anywhere. 
The Columbia is very wide at that point and there 
is obtained a grand view. 

There are some of the grandest and prettiest falls 
in that section that ean be found anywhere on earth. 
Among them are Multnomah falls, 800 feet high; 
Bridal Veil falls, 180 feet high, and Crystal and 
Lateral falls, each 50 feet high. On the other side 
of the river at this point are to be found the finest 
prune orchards and the finest fruit in the world. 

A trip would probably be made to Vancouver, Wash., 
one of the oldest settlements in the country, which 
was made by the trappers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in 1630 or 1632, when all of this immense north- 
western country was claimed by Great Britain. There 
also will be a trip to the old headquarters of General 
Grant, which were occupied by him before the war. 

Another trip would be to the lower Columbia, where 
the great fisheries of the Columbia will be shown to 
the visitors. The Columbia fisheries are recognized as 
the greatest in the world and keep employed con- 
stantly a fleet of 1,200 sailing vessels which depart 
every night for the Columbia river bar, and bring 
hack the magnificent Tyee or Chinook salmon, the finest 
of the salmon family that is to be found in the tins 
of canneries anywhere in the world. 

A visit to Astoria would be ineluded. This town 
was named after John Jacob Astor, who sent one of 
his vessels to the Pacifie coast on a fur trapping ex- 
pedition. The town has a population of about 20,000 
people, largely fishers, principally Greeks, Austrians 
and Finlanders. From Astoria the visitors will be 
taken to the mouth of the Columbia river, where the 
government has spent millions of dollars in keeping 
the sands away from the entrance, so that large steam- 
ers can enter. They will be taken to Tillamook. 
There the Tillamook light house stands 200 feet high, 
where for days the light house keepers are at the 
merey of the elements, as it is built at the worst 
storm center on either the Atlantic or Pacific coast. 
The storms are so severe that often rocks are swept 
from the bottom of the sea and dashed with such 
force against the lighthouse that the glass is broken. 
Now that is an actual fact and not merely talk—at 
least that is what I am told by Brother Beckman. 

If it prove desirable, a trip will be made to Sea- 
side on the ocean, where the visitors will be given a 
dip in the briny deep. From there they will go 
across to the Washington side, where there is one of 
the finest beaches in the world, t:venty miles long and 
so smooth that you can ride a bicycle along the en- 
tire distance almost without striking a pebble. This 
is a dangerous portion of the coast, on account of the 
undertow, and the beach is strewn with the wreckage 
of numerous crafts. A life saving station is main- 
tained at this point, and an exhibition of how lives 
are saved will probably be given for the benefit of 
the visitors. 


Several of the Minor Attractions.—XXXII. 


As for side trips, they will be taken into the moun- 
tains and shown how lumber is cut and flumed from 
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two to four miles at the rate of a mile a minute to 
the point where it is put through the dry kilns and 
planing mills before ready for eastern shipment. They 
will also have an opportunity of visiting the Pacific 
coast logging camps, where they will see the method 
of operation at their best. They will be shown a log- 
ging road with a grade of 14 per cent, where eight 
or ten, or even more logs are hauled in a string on a 
plank between the rails, and here they will witness 
the trains or strings of logs make some of the appar- 
ently most impossible curves without a single log 
leaving the track. Other side trips will be through 
the famous Willamette valley, the richest in the 
world—rivaling the Nile. One to Grays Harbor, the 
center of spruce production, where they will be given 
clam bakes and fish fries until they cannot rest, pro- 
vided, of course, they have good appetites. Trips will 
be made along Puget sound to Seattle, Tacoma, Ever- 
ett and to Victoria, B. C., a typical English 
town and from there to Vancouver, the great saw mill 
point of British Columbia. 

On all these trips they will see mountains, lakes, the 
sound, the ocean and everything within a strip of 
200 miles, and in addition will be shown the timber 
that has no equal. The beauty about the trip is that 
they will have an option of coming out over the 
Canadian Pacific, the Great Northern, or the Northern 
Pacific, on which they can visit Yellowstone Park and 
ean go back by the way of California, the Union Pa- 


cific or Santa Fe railways, or they can come out that 
way and go back on any of the roads mentioned. 

Those who desire to prolong the trip to Alaska and 
see the great glaciers can do so at the most favorable 
time of the year. They will ride all the way to Alaska 
in eight days, constantly in sight of land, with the 
exception of one day, when they will be on the ocean. 
The climate on the Pacific northwest coast in Septem- 
ber is ideal, the days are not too warm and the nights 
are always cool; they will sleep well at all times under 
blankets, and they will miss the hot September days 
of the east. 


A Most Hospitable People.—XXXIII. 


The lumbermen here are a hospitable class of people 
—nearly all of them from the east—and the Hoo- 
Hoo can come with the assurance that everything pos- 
sible will be done to make their visit here in 1905— 
or any other time—one long to be remembered. I am 
enthusiastic on the subject or I would not have de- 
voted so much time or space to detailing the sights, 
scenes, side trips, by land and sea, the charming in- 
terior and splendid water rides that can be crowded 
into a comparatively few days of time—such a variety 
and character of diversion, entertainment and edify- 
ing series of pleasures as can nowhere else on the 
earth be provided for the enjoyment of the 9,000 mem- 
bers of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

J. E. D. 


THE TRANSMISSISSIPP] COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 





President John H. Kirby, Regrettably Absent, Sends a Brilliant Address—J. E. Defebaugh’s 
Address—Program of the Sessions. 





The fourteenth annual session of the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress, which was this year held at 
Seattle, Wash., August 18 to 22, has passed into 
history as one of the most memorable of the gather- 
ings that the influence of commerce has ever brought 
together. Such a result is but natural when we con- 
sider that from every part of the country representa- 
tives of our industries whose names are famous in all 
walks of life have met with their energies pointed to 
a common purpose—the improvement of conditions, and 
the consequent advancement of trade. This was the 
avowed object of the congress, but this was not all that 
was accomplished. From north and south, from east 
and west men who spoke with the voice of authority 
opened the storehouses of their experience, and, giving 
much, gained even more, which they will carry back to 
their own particular fields of labor and spread broad- 
cast among those who were not able to avail themselves 
of the privilege of attending this great congress. 

The gathering was marked by a spirit of hospitality 
and good fellowship that could not but be appreciated 
by the visitors. When the meeting was called to order 
on Tuesday, August 18, Governor McBride made a brief 
address of welcome on behalf of the state. As the 
governor finished the band electrified the southern vis-, 
itors by swinging into the pulse-quickening strains of 
‘*Pixie,’’ from which, so rapidly that the music was 
almost blended, they glided into ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ a delicate forethought that brought the im- 
mense assemblage to its feet in an enthusiastic outburst 
of patriotic harmony, and added much to the friendly 
spirit which was such a notable feature of the meet- 
ing. 

The list of the many prominent men who lent their 
aid in making the Seattle meeting the tremendous suc- 
cess it has been, comprises names that need no intro- 
duction, and it may well arouse the civic pride of the 
citizens of Seattle when they call the long roll of the 
men of national prominence who have come together 
to pay tribute to the Far West, in which their fair 
city assumes no unimportant position. 

Only one thing transpired to mar the occasion and 
put a damper on the spirits of those who had hoped 
up to the last moment that he might come—John H. 
Kirby, the president of the congress, and also presi- 
dent of the great Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, 
Tex., was absent. The speech he had prepared was read 
by the well known lumberman, Tom Richardson, of New 
Orleans, La. Mr. Kirby’s address is reproduced here- 
with. 


Mr. Kirby’s Address. 


When Seattle was selected as the place at which to con- 
yene the fourteenth Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
there were not a few who shook their heads and declared 
that Seattle, looking out upon the far Pacific, was too dis- 
tant from the populous regions of the trans-Mississippi 
area to command a large attendance. Delegates from Louis- 
lana and Texas who have responded to the roll refute that 
prophecy. This is significant in that it demonstrates that 
the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress has become a 
fixed entity among those great institutions that make for 
the progress of the American vn aren 

It is true that railroads eliminate time and distance, but 
these have been superseded by that stanch American senti- 
ment and oneness of commercial aim which has wiped out 
all geographical divisions of the republic, compelled the 
disappearance of sectional lines and brought every citizen 
of the country, without respect to what may be the state 
of his residence, to stand for the symmetrical development of 
a superb social unity, ordained in the great primal law of 
evolution to construct on the western hemisphere the grand- 
oe and most lasting civilization this old world has ever 
nown. 

The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress was conceived 


in the fact that the states on the Atlantic seaboard were 
receiving a greater share of benefactions from the general 
government than those contributory to the Gulf and the 
Pacific, and that an unofficial body, representing in con- 
crete form the hopes and ambitions of a mighty people, 
populating an area that embraced two-thirds of the then 
territory of the United States, and producing approximately 
70 per cent of its exports, could be made a potential factor 
in directing the American congress to an impartial distribu- 
tion of favors of government. 

Then the ‘Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress was 
sectional, It was so in obedience to the law of economic 
necessity. But it is not so now, for whosoever participates 
in the life of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress is 
an evangel of American industry called to preach the doc- 
trine of American pre-eminence. 

The congress was organized to bring transportation facil- 
ities to the producers of the larger part of the nation’s di- 
mestic and export wealth, who toil in the cotton and grain 
fields, in the lumber, the iron, the coal and the oil regions, 
and in the silver and lead and copper and gold mines of 
the west; to command the aid of the government in fos- 
tering the agricultural possibilities of vast areas that with 
irrigation will give richer reward to the husbandman’s pa- 
tient labor than any other upon the earth’s surface; to 
effect the development of harbors on the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts and to conserve the tremendous energies of the 
Mississippi river. 

These problems are all in process of solution, and the 
duty of the government is become so obvious that no one 
need doubt the perfection of these vast enterprises. As 
tardy as the government sometimes is in the execution of 
its obligations to the citizen, it has not been known to 
fail when once it sets its hand to the discharge of a great 
public duty. Indeed, that which is now the mission of 
the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress is as broad, as 
deep and us eternal as the republic itself. 

The roar of Dewey’s guns at Manila was the strident 
voice of evolution. Destiny directed that voice, and when 
it spoke it declared the way for American supremacy over 
the world. Since that portentous hour, with the economies 
for the promotion of which it was organized disposed of 
in a large measure, the mission of the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress is become to insist on opening up 
the routes to the markets of the Orient and to the Pacific 
coast states of Latin America that the surplus products of 
the country may find profitable sale, for by no other policy 
is it possible to insure and to maintain the prosperity and 
the commercial supremacy of the United States. 


Apprehension Aroused Abroad. 


Already the rapid commercial growth of the United States 
has aroused a jealousy and apprehension on the part of 
European eos which not all their infinite diplomacy can 
conceal. his is gratifying to American pride, but it like- 
wise is a challenge to American —. Whatever diplo- 
matists may tell you, we stand alone without an ally in 
this titanic struggle for supremacy among the giant nations 
of the world. If we win we will win upon American 
initiative and sustained industry. If we fail we will fail 
through the decadence of American statesmanship. That 
is not ssible. 

Behold how our commerce has grown and multiplied bv 
leaps and bounds. ‘The excess of our — over imports 
is greater than that of all other countries combined; and 
it is the trade balance that determines commercial primacy. 
The total exports of the United States for the year 1903 
amounted to the dizzy aggregate of $1,355,000,000. As 
recently as 1870 the total exports were but $376,000,000, or 
$66,000,000 less than the aggregate imports for that year— 
and yet, as gratifying as is the vast balance between exports 
and imports, it is but small when compared to that which 
will obtain when we shall take from Germany and Great 
Britain the import trade of the Pacific coast states of 
Latin America, our gee greens heritage, and crowd upon 
the Asiatic the products of our flour and cotton mills and 
looms and foundries and machine shops. 

The international commerce of the world in manufactures 
amounted last year to $4,000,000,000, and the United States 
furnished more than 10 per cent of this grand total. 

When we consider that the exports from the factories 
of the United States amounted to but $1,243,547 in 1790. 
and that in 1890, after a lapse of 100 years, they had 
grown to but $151,102,376, while in the last twelve years 
they have reached a sum in excess of $250,000,000, the 
extraordinary expansion of our commerce is realized. In 
the contemplation of so marvelous an exhibit is not the 
most unindulgent American prompted to commiserate the 
noisy croakers of calamity who predict disaster for this 
giant of the new world that is laying commercial tribute 
on every land in which civilization has pushed its tri- 


umphs 
But talk about our commerce and the prosperity of the 
country until, transported by the magic of figures, we 


experience the sensation of personal riches, and after all 
the basis of our trade baiance and the foundation of all 
our wealth is the American farm. We have cotton and 
lumber and rice mills, blast furnaces and packeries and 
sugar and oil refinerics, and coal, iron, silver and gold 
mines in this wonderful region of the west, where naturai 
resources have covenanted with destiny to make ours the 
richest and strongest country on the habitable globe. 

The factory and the blast furnace and the packery must 
eventually come to the raw material. ‘They have come to 
many, they will come to all of the states of this productive 
region. ‘That is inevitable. ‘To save transportation of raw 
material and to put the finished products closest to points 
whence they can clear to transoceanic markets is a law 
of economics as immutable as any law of nature. Still 
the farm is the hope of the west and will continue to con- 
ecitute the basic sill of American commerce and civiliza- 
tion, 

It is out of the riya that the wealth of the surviving 
nation must come. It is the farm that supports the fabric of 
society. ‘The silver and the gold mine will _—— out, oil 
sands cease to yield their treasure, and lumber forests be 
devoured by hungry mills, but the American farm will 
stand as long as the earth shall endure. ‘The cities may 
become congested and anarchy find in them its places of 
refuge, but not so the agricultural districts, 

Where plenty rewards contented and honest toil and 
nature sings its eternal harmonies in the ears of men there 
is no rebellion against constituted authority, no riot against 
the law, no tempest of communism. Agriculture paints 
the glow of health upon the cheeks of its daughters and 
weaves the steel of Hercules into the arms of his sons. 
These form the basis of American stability and peace and 
constitute the rock upon which the waves of imported ig- 
norance and anarchy wili break. 

It has been said that the epuietce of the United States 
doubles every thirty years. If so, where thirty years from 
today will we care for an added 75,000,000 of people? 
‘This suggests no new problem. It is as old as the colonial 
policy ot great Britain and continental Europe. It indeed 
runs back like an ill-omened shadow through the history 
of nations that were older when they fell than any that 
now stand forth in the vast struggle for primal place among 
the great powers. 

What will the republic of America do with this strenuous 
brood growing up about our knees, with the heritage of 
freedom in their blood and the instinct of conquest in their 
thought put there by the men of Vailey Forge and Trenton 
and by those matchless pioneers who surveyed the course 
of empire to the west over mountain ranges and through 
primeval forests? 

You say we will put them in the mighty west, and your 
answer has in it the inspiring suggestion of a splendid 
prophecy rushing on to fulfillment. And why not? It is 
estimated that the government can reclaim 100,000,000 acres 
of land from the arid and desert wastes of the west, while 
in Texas alone, if it were as densely Ve wee as Massa- 
chusetts, we could take care of 80, ,000 of the earth’s 
population. 


Irrigation is Old. 


Let me say to you that irrigation is as old as the pyra- 
mids, and that wherever extensive agriculture is practiced 
today you find the wealthiest and most contented people 
in the world. But after this, then what? hen the west 
is developed to the limit of its productive capacity and 
the ability of the country to consume domestic products is 
overreached, then what? ‘This is a question for statesmen 
to deal with—not for those puny creatures who tax their 
energies to meet the mere requirements and exigencies of 
paren politics, but for men of affairs who hold in their 
nands the destinies of the greatest nation that ever rose 
and the fortunes of the most commanding race of men an 
women the history of this world has ever known. 

Time was when the Mississippi river marked-the stopping 
place of the American republic, nor did it go beyond into 
the wilderness of the west until a president of the United 
States, confessedly without the warrant of the constitution, 
consummated the Louisiana purchase. The spirit of adven- 
ture and demand for elbow room that has characterized 
every progressive people since the Phenicians looked out 
upon the sea and dominated the commerce of the world, 
swept Americans on to the possession of the _ trans- 
Mississippi regions. It was the same energy and foresight 
that bore Americans on to the embracement of Florida, 
Texas and California into the territory and union of the 
states. 

Obeying still the same spirit and yielding to the same 
great law the American has begun the commercial invasion 
of the Orient, in anticipation of that hastening day when 
the surplus foodstuffs and manufactures of our developing 
country must find a purchaser not alone in the Asiatic, but 
in the spheres of colonial and commercial influence now 
occupied by Great Britain and continental Europe. And 
in this thought [ am reminded that from this audacious 
city of Seattle was shipped, under the directing genius of 
the greatest railroader in the west, the first cargo of Amer- 
ican cotton that ever cleared out of an American port for 
the Orient. 

When I consider the geographical position of the United 
States with respect to Mexico, with respect to the Pacific 
coast states of tin America, with reference to the Pacific 
coast provinces of China, with their teeming millions of 
population now dependent on Europe to provide them with 
the necessities, and that Europe, to gain the trade of the 
Orient, must cross two oceans while the United States will 
cross but one, I am convinced that the Great Master of the 
universe has designed the American republic to eventually 
become the transcendent civilization of the world. 

But the Great Master will not solve for us the problems 
in a and statesmanship that those conditions 
make obligatory upon a chosen people. Not the least of 
these is a consular service in the hands of men of business 
training and acumen rather than in those of men who hold 
their positions by the grace of partisan favor. It is the 
peculiar province of this congress to consider this as well 
as other problems to which have given but scant atten- 
tion in an address demanded rather as a matter of form 
than as an exhaustive treatise on economics. 

I will therefore no longer encroach upon your preroga- 
tive, but will leave to the gentlemen selected by your execu- 
tive committee, and whose names appear on the program, 
the expert and authoritative discussion of those great ques- 
tions upon the adjustment of which now depend the wealth 
and perpetuity of a civilization greater today than any 
that has gone before it. 


The American Lumberman would like to have 
given its readers the benefit of a complete history of 
the convention, with the speeches in full of all those 
who contributed to the entertainment and instruction 
for which this meeting of the Trans-Mississippi Con- 
gress has been so eminently notable, but to do so would 
require more space than it has to give. It must content 
itself, therefore, with the representative speech of John 
H. Kirby, president of the congress, as embracing many 
of the points raised, and also as being what might be 
termed the keynote speech, and with the address of J. E. 
Tefebaugh, editor of this paper, as relating closely to 
the lumber industry. Additional addresses were de- 
livered as indicated by the program published farther 
on. They were all replete with authoritative informa- 
tion and able argument, and pervaded throughout with 
the spirit that has inspired the organization in its in- 
ception and in the work which it is so ably carrying on. 
Mr. Defebaugh’s address was as follows: 
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Address of J. E. Defebaugh. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Transmississippi Commercial Congress: 12 
havea found much pleasure in contemplating this hour and have enjoyed the pilgrimage 
hither. I am thankful for the privilege of attending this meeting and participating in 
its deliberations. 

It probably will not surprise this audience if in view of the vast differences 
between the far east and the great west, even between the Mississippi river and the 
Pacific coast, and because of the magnificent resources of the coast states and 
because of the contrast of the vast, treeless plains I should become somewhat statistical 
in what I have to say upon the theme that has been assigned to me. 

The problem of properly developing the forest resources of our great country has 
been one vast moment and is a question that today is attracting the attention o1 
many of our great men. 

The humerists hail the modern breakfast food as the solution of a problem that 
long has vexed economists and especially lumber producers—how profitably to utilize 
the enormous waste of the saw mills. But though chemists inform us that sawdust 
potentially contains sugar, starch, acetate of lime, turpentine, alcohol, charcoal, sik 
and innumerable other things, even the producers of this magic substance will admit 
that its usefulness is in other lines than alimentary or culinary. 

Yet to civilized man wood is almost as much of a necessity as food and in these days 
a prerequisite for obtaining food. 

In the forest usually and of the forest always, modern man builds his home and 
he cannot get away from his dependence upon it. 

This great transmississippi country, if we include with it the whole of Louisiana 
and Minnesota, contains more than 70 percent of the area of the United States, 
excluding Alaska. Of that enormous area, amounting to 2,140,000 square miles, 71 
percent is estimated to consist of prairie, plain or mountain uplift, all treeless. 

It is uttering a truism to say that the transmississippi country is the granary of 
the United States and also the source of its meat supply. Extend our observation 
north and south of the national boundary and this great treeless belt, reaching from 
near the tropics to near the Arctic, is the granary of the continent and, we might also 
say, of the world. 

I wish I had before me an outline map of the United States, but perhaps I can on 
the map you carry in your minds draw the line which separates the wooded east from 
the treeless west. The Mississippi river furnishes the basis for this line. From the 
head waters of the Mississippi follow that river toward the southeast to where it 
makes its great bend at northern Illinois. Continue the line at that point still to the 
southeast, but gradually swinging to the south and southwest and crossing the Missis- 
sippi in the neighborhood of St. Louis, then westward, then southwest, then south, 
taking in southern Missouri and most of Indian Territory and eastern Texas to the 
gulf at Galveston. 

Generally speaking, when this continent was discovered everything east of that 
line was wooded. Everything west of it was treeless, except along the river bottoms, 
until we came to the mountains. They were more or less wooded as they are today, 
with some noble forests east of the Pacific coast states. But after all it is not uncn 
we cross the Cascades or the Sierras that we come again to what might fairly be 
called a wooden country. 

Immediately west of the line of demarkation that I have drawn for you the soil 
is rich and the rainfall ample, but as we go west the rainfail decreases. The 100th 
meridian has by common consent been held to mark the approximate line between 
sufficient and insufficient moisture, but the soil west of that meridian is much of it 
of wonderful richness, needing nothing but water to reveal its marvelous productive- 
ness. We of the east—of the transmountane states—have seen the evidences of this 
fact in coming to this meeting. We have seen it in New Mexico and in Arizona, in 
Colorado and Utah, in Montana, in California, and in the eastern part of this stupen- 
dous state. 

But all this wonderful wealth of soil and climate laid fallow until two generations 
ago or less, simply because the trees were not there and there was no way of getting 
the trees and their product, even into the extreme eastern part of this wonderful 
region, on to the rich prairies of Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, and the wheat fields 
of the Dakotas. 

The railroad did not iessen man’s need of the forest, but it liberated him from 
his immediate dependence, for it could bring the forests to him in the form of 
manufactured products. 

That granary of the continent wanted not merely population—for 200,000,000 peopie 
could have done no more toward its development under the old conditions than the 
few millions who were ready for its settkement—but awaited the railroads. 

Four things civilized man in the temperate zone must have—food, clothing, fuel 
shelter. The first two he may get out of the ground, fuel now he may also mine, but 
for shelter he must have wood. He may rear the walls of his structure out of thé 
clay bank or the quarry, but still he must have wood. Without it his environment ig 
akin to that of the prehistoric cave dweller. 

I have dwelt upon these things because I wished to emphasize the difference 
in conditions between the transmississippi country whose natural wealth and oppor- 
tunities and needs we are considering here and that which lies east of the central 
timber line. Everywhere east of that line, though the forest was as necessary and 
perhaps meant even more than it does to the dweller on the plains, it was still a foe 
to be conquered. Before food could be raised the forest had to be cleared away, and 
when east of that line we find that now the forests occupy but 52 percent of the area 
it emphasizes to our minds the warfare waged against the once all-enclosing and 
covering forest. Where the lumberman for the uses of commerce has cleared acres 
the settler, the home builder, the farmer, has cleared square miles. 

West of that timber line, on the contrary, the all important thing was wood and 
the chief problem how to get it. Until that problem was solved civilization could send 
but feeble, straggling outposts beyond the timber line. With the railroads that demand 
was met, though still we have the need for more roads, for good country roads, which, 
supplementing the ways of steel, shall enable the farmer to lay down at his own door 
the supplies which have reached his market town. The good road subject, so 
exhaustively treated at this convention, is many sided, and one of its aspects is of 
great importance to the lumberman. If the farmer cannot haul grain to the market 
he cannot haul lumber from the market. 

The forests with the aid of the railroads have made the transmississippi treeless 
country habitable, and therefore have made it the granary of the continent. 

Advancement of settlement and extension of railroads were in their earlier stage 
along the same lines, and as a general proposition in this country were from east to 
west; but until twenty years ago the dependence of all the treeless part of the 
transmississippi country was chiefly upon one great timbered section. That was that 
white pine country embraced in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and, Minnesota. 
Special sociological, commercial and industrial causes, and perhaps some political in 
their character, and also the peculiar value and availability of this great forest, led to 
a development of the lumber industry in that section at that time equaled nowhere 
else. It was the chief source of supply for the United States. 

Peculiarly dependent upon this forest because of the fact that railroad lines ran 
east and west and not north and south was the prairie west to which lumber was a 
primary essential. When therefore this forest began to show signs of exhaustion it 
became a peculiarly serious matter to the transmississippi country, but in the mean- 
{ime railroad development had been changing its form. Railroad projectors and 
managers saw the signs of the times and the northern and southern lines began to 
build, and then came in the era of western and southern timber development . 

The lumber production of the United States during the census year was 34,787,084,- 
000 feet and the consumption was substantially the same, making the consumption 
per capita 456 feet. The supply to meet this demand in the naturally timbered sections 


is more or less local but in the treeless areas it must come from a distance, and hence 
from a commercial standpoint the demands of the prairie dwellers are of more 
importance than of those living in other sections; and for this reason, in proportion 
to the population, the lumber commerce dependent upon the west is of more importance 
than that which looks to the east. Right here perhaps some figures as to area, 
population, lumber production, wooded areas etc. may be of interest. I have put them 
in the following tabulated form: 


Total U. § E. of Miss. Riv. W. of Miss. Riv. 


Area, square miles............... 3,025,600 $82,545 2,143,055 
Percentage of Whidle....c.cccisccce 100 29 vel 
ROMANE a cddcacenewawedweueececee 76,085,794 55,125,333 20,960,461 
Percentage of whole...........ccs0. 100 71 79 
Wooded" area, sq. miles............ 1,067,872 460,384 607,488 
Percentage of area, wooded....... ‘ 35 1-3 521-6 281-3 
Percentage of total wooded area.. 100 3 57 
Lumber production, feet........... 34,787,084,000 23,912,571,000 10,874,513,000 
Percentage of Whale... .<cccccsccce 100 69 31 
Production per capita........... eee 456 313 519 


Before speaking more particularly of the meaning of this table I wish to express 
the regret of the lumber industry that there is no complete and absolutely reliable 
knowledge either as to timbered area or the amount of timber on that area. ‘The 
figures I have given, however are the estimate of government departments, based In 
some instances on accurate information in possession of the states, in others on 
somewhat thorough surveys or land looking, and in other cases purely on guesses 
made on the basis of general knowledge of the situation. However, they are the best 
available and must serve the present purpose. It should be stated, however, that the 
figures 4s to wooded areas include not merely land covered by commercial timber but 
brush lands and stump lands as well—that is to say, all land that is either under forest 
cover or is presumably growing up again to timber. 

The contrast between conditions east and west of the Mississippi river is marked. 
In the matter of area and population the percentages are exactly reversed. East of 
the river are found 29 percent of the ara of the country and 71 percent of its popula- 
tion; west of the river 71 percent of the area and 29 percent of the population. 

While the west is comparatively scantily timbered, only 28 percent of its area 
being wooded, it has 57 percent of the total wooded area of the country. But it has 
an even greater advantage than this: Its timbered area is still largely virgin, while 
that east of the Mississippi has practically all been cut over, or culled over, and much 
of its timber is not available for commercial use. Furthermore, the western territory 
contains forests of the heaviest growth in the world. 

It is evident then that upon the west must be the dependence of the country 
for its future supply of lumber outside of the comparatively small perpetual product 
which will largely be used locally or in nearby markets. 

The east still is the great lumber producing section, furnishing 69 percent of the 
product of the country, while the west furnishes but 31 percent. But note that in the 
east the percentage of lumber is less than the percentage of population while in the 
west it is greater. 

These figures are based on the census reports, which were for the year 1899. 
Since they were made there has been a wonderful development on the Pacifie coast 
and in the mountain states and even in such a comparatively old timbered section as 
that of Louisiana. 

I have brought together the census reports of 1899 on the lumber production of 
the states west of the Mississippi and have set over against them the probable output 
of the same states for this year The estimates are in round numbers and are based 
on what is known as to output last year and as to general conditions of the industry: 


SAWED .LUMBER PROMUCT, FEET. 





State. 1899. 1903. 
ME? Si. dackunwiadcactiddgduddaddcctuecrceddcetes 1,595,933.000 1,600,000,000 
CHEE Ku cslenecdvers checwcssenedeewderedclewied - 734,232,000 1,000,000,000 
CU, hac encddaneccecededededavedatacedsawsadene 133,746,000 125,000,000 
PURENS cKéncaedddavevecctcsduatdveatokwaucddaataxket 65,331,000 150,000,089 
PAV idtecdddukititctaceddsnuchiaasenissaandaxasnn 351,769,000 200,000,000 
SAR cndenevecccdasdecaucdevanbecenacauceeee 1,113,423,000 1,400,000,000 
BT RE OCTET TOT CLE CORO COCE CECT TE Fe 2,341,619,000 2,350,000,000 
PENG Vee cesdidncdécewecdas coavedtdesateedenieee 715,968,000 725,000,000 
PND cacadvcundeddedccteaddcnidieall dvadeiascnud 255,685,000 300,000,000 
GE. casdccvicsecncdicctanvanstsadegecdicasenesare 734,181,000 1,250,000,000 
BO da deivdadive ccddacdcceucaustencadaeedudnaanta 1,230,904,000 1,500,000,000 
OUI dakdincbdt edd caddccawosudewexeuaeseaedas 1,428,205,000 2,250,000,000 

GUM cnditnadcecccsauncnkeves ddkewaemuneerarnen 173,517,000 200,000,000 

OEY dade vadubedusy woncedaademeeenascetanaae 10,874,513,000 13,050,000,000 


The large increases shown in this table are in California, Idaho, Louisiana, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. The census gathers up everything and Its figures are larger 
than would be made by any private estimator. I believe, therefore, that if the entire 
sawed lumber product of the three Pacific states could be compiled for 1903 it wuwa 
amount to an aggregate of 4,750,000,000 feet. This does not include wood in other 
forms, such as shingles, hewn ties etc. 

The timbered east is on the whole barely holding its own in volume of lumber 
product, and perhaps is losing, whereas the so largely treeless west is coming to the 
front with a product which is not only supplying its own requirements but is eking out 
the inadequate resources of the east. 

The growing importance of the west as a contributor to the forest product sup- 
plies of the country is backed by resources ample for the needs of many years to 
come, 

I have before remarked on the lack of exact statistics regarding timber supplies. 
In connection with the census of 1880 estimates were made by government officials 
with results demonstrated to have been grossly inaccurate, but which had a marked 
influence on the value of certain kinds of timber and on the development of others. 
Since then nothing of any general scope has been done along this line. But the 
timber of Washington has been closely examined by the geological survey and enough 
field work has been done in Oregon to allow a very fair estimate to be made. But 
almost everywhere estimates—you may well call them guesses—must be depended upon. 

Within the last year or two the guesses as to the total standing timber in the 
United States have ranged from eleven hundred billion (1,100,000,000,000) to eighteen 
hundred billion (1,800,000,000,000) feet, board measure. Recently there have appeared 
in the daily press estimates of 600,000,000,000 feet for the three Pacific coast states, 
with the remark that they contain about one-third of the standing timber of the 
United States; but I believe that estimate for the Pacific coast states is too small. 

Within the year the geological survey has revised its old estimate as to Washing- 
ton, which put the amount of commercial timber at 142,000,000,000 feet, and has placed 
it at 195,000,000,000 feet. The methods of estimating are conservative, taking no 
account of small timber, and only the length of the tree which could be cut into logs 
of recognized quality at this time. Oregon is known to have a much larger quantity 
of timber than Washington, while California probably has nearly as much as Wash- 
ington. I think it but fair, therefore, to credit Washington with 200,000,000,000, Oregon 
with 275,000,000,000 and California with 185,000,000,000 feet, making a total for the 
three states of 660,000,000,000 feet. If that be the quantity of standing timber in these 
three states I feel like revising an estimate for the entire country of 1,500,000,000,000 
feet I made a year ago. 
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I have ventured at a guess of the standing timber in the transpacific states. It is 
as follows: 
STANDING TIMBER, FEET. 
OO ee ee eT er TT TT Tre Ter ee 45,000,000,000 
NN gods 655.0020 VOL ON ADS 0.0) 0N05THNASSEEDOEREDO PEERS ODETSSA 185,000,000,000 
ee PPO TERETE CUE ETRE COT TT TT TCP RT OTE Ce Pee 40,000,000,000 
i od eb abu de eae KSEE EDEE CAAT SNAE ENERO EW KEE EERE RNS 35,000,000,000 
NNN SL) cw cia Jgeae dNeM a CREE ADE DNWeDNETD Ce STARE S Eb SEAMED 11,000,000,000 
IN ic no banaue Chase +h6k> HGS +E EDEN Rh TEU RERLITEDIRER ES ON REE 275,000,000,000 
Texas Rid ed dsln ie RAT SES 2 SUSDERDHA GAS ARSDONENSAOLR SAOSIN SEO 25,000,000,000 
NR isis iid. ob 95:49 's.9 HOSEA GEA SED MND AERAERRASE SONI VSR SEIN 200,000,000,000 


816,000,000,000 


Te Py ee ee er 150,000,000,000 
oS | i ee ee ere ree thy rere tary ei 966,000,000,000 

Every one of the states has more or less timber within its borders, The timbered 
area of all these other states I have accredited with 1,000 feet per acre, which gives 
about 150,000,000,000 feet for everything outside of Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Texas, California, Oregon and Washington. That is certainly conservative 
enough. 

On the basis of that estimate, and allowing the 
states and 45,000,000,000 for Arkansas, 40,000,000,000 for Louisiana, 
Minnesota, 11,000,000,000 for Missouri and 25,600,000,000 for Texas, we 
000,000,000 feet for the west of the Mississippi country. 

On that showing I am inclined to put the standing tin.ber of the United States at 
about two thousand billion (2,000,000,000.000) feet. ‘That is a stupendous figure, toe 
great to comprehend except by comparison and analysis, and yet it would supply our 
present consumption of about 35,000,000,000 for less than sixty years. And our 
lumber consumption is not all. There are all the mill products outside of lumber; there 
are all the uses of round timber; there is a demand for hewn ties as well as for sawed, 
and multitudinous minor forms of consumption. 

I have thus brought you to a point where your thoughts naturally turn to forestry 
and forest reserves and secondarily to irrigation. I want to speak a word to you about 
the National Bureau of Forestry. There is, in my opinion, no department of the 
government which excels it in its disinterested devotion to duty and few that equal 
it. There may be some desk clerks who are working for money merely, but the vast 
majority of officers and employees are enthusiasts and are devoting time and energy 
and gray matter contributed to almost no other department of governmental work. 
The bureau of forestry is studying the problems of timber supply; of the effect ot 
forests on rainfall; floods; soil washing, and everything else which the subject touches. 
The bureau is disinterested and loyal and should be supported. 

And I want to give especial emphasis to the plea that you and all whom you can 
influence shall be very slow to discourage the establishment or extension of forest 
reserves. I am aware that in their establishment hardship may be done to individ- 
uals—perhaps to many individuals—and that the development of certain counties or 
villages and towns may be checked. But you will also appreciate that our children are 
going to see a timber famine in this country if we do not in our day and generation do 
something to guard the supplies we have left and extend them. The danger is not 
imminent as far as we are concerned, but as patriotic men, and as men who love our 
own families and our neighbors, we cannot consent absolutely to despoil our heritage, 
which we should hand down, if not undiminished, still an indispensable asset, to our 
successors. 

There has been a great outcry of late in the west against some of the reserves 
and in fact against the entire forest reserve policy. I will not say that outcry 1s 
selfish—thcough looked at in a large way it is—for some people and some places ure 
being hurt. No unnecessary damage should be done but the work must not stop 
because some people are hurt. Full pecuniary recompense must be made for damage 
to legitimately estabiished interests, and beyond that private interests and schemes 
must give way to the public good. 

Let me tell you another thing: It would be the best thing in the long run for 
the country’s lumber supply and as an economic proposition to withdraw from the 
lumber business a very large amount of this western timber. There is more timber 
in these three states than will be needed in the next twenty years or more, but if it 
were all thrown open to the timber buyer, the speculator and the saw mill business 
it would be wasted and practically destroyed in a generation. 

Putting the timber under reservations under the control of the government does 
not mean that this timber is to be kept from public use, but that merely the annual 
crop from it will be harvested, leaving the forest perpetually intact as a source of 
supply for the needs of our descendants. 

Double the size of the present reservations and there would still be timber enough 
on the Pacific coast for the needs of present lumber operators. There are too many 
saw mills today in Washington. Their capacity for production is greater than any 
possible demand. The export trade and local requirements will take about so much, and 
the rest must be shipped by rail across the mountains into that treeless part of the trans- 
mississippi region of which I have been speaking. ‘The cost of that transportation is high, 
and until it is lowered or until the forests of Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana near 
exhaustion there is a restriction put upon the use of the woods of this and adjoining 
states which makes an unlimited output economically wrong. I believe in people 
doing business at a profit. It is for the good of the community as well as for the 
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individual that this should be the case, and particularly is it true in the lumber 
business. If the business be unprofitable and lumber is what we call cheap there is 
waste without’end. Cheap timber is wasted. Under unprofitable conditions the logger 
goes into the woods and takes what is most accessible or best in quality regardless 
of the remainder, which is left to decay and fire. Let the government hold out of 
the market half or two-thirds of the timber of these states until it is needed, and 
our children will bless the mgn who have been responsible for that policy. 

Forestry now and for many years to come must be carried on by the national or 
state governments. The rate of interest is too low to attract American business men. 
But in the long run nothing can be done by government without the consent of the 
people, and I hope that such bodies as yours may help in the necessary education 
of the masscs along these lines. 

At present forest reserves are consented to on the ground of their immediate 
necessity, for the protection of water sheds and as a part of the grand irrigation 
scheme of the west. But a greater reason is the preservation of some supply of timber 
for another generation. 

I have said that the rate of interest resulting from the operation of a forest 
under forest preservation methods is too small to attract private capital. There will 
be found exceptions as timber grows more valuable and the price of its products 
higher. Your president, Hon. John H. Kirby, of Texas, has, in the organization of 
the Kirby Lumber Company, shown how a timber property may be capitalized and 
organized in such a way as to make practicable a permanent investment in timber. 

There are some timber owners in this country who for years have been paying 
taxes and losing their interest on immense investments in timber that their children 
may reap the benefit; but the average lumber producer, the man upon whom the 
country deepnds for its annual supply of forest products, cannot conduct his operation 
at a profit of 3 or 4 percent. Therefore forest preservation and forest use on the 
basis of forest preservation must for the most part, for many years, be practiced, if 
at all, by government. 

I trust I have presented in a way that you will not at once forget the relations 
of the transmississippi country to the forest. I have outlined its exceptional need of 
the forests, and I congratulate you on the development within this western empire 
of the resources for supplying these needs. But they must be conserved. Without 
the forests your fertile prairies and sun kissed plains are practically uninhabitable. 
The forests therefore are a double necessity--as one of the chief necessities of life and 
as an aid in the supply of water to the arid or semi-arid regions. No more important 
work lies at your hands, therefore, than the upbuilding of the lumber industry and 
ihe preservation of the forest, which go hand in hand in any far reaching plan of 
profitable and economic operation. 

Some facts about the transmississippi states in relation to the lumber Industry: 


Gross Area Population, Lumber Pro- Wooded W’ded Area 

State. Sq. Miles. 1900. duction, 1899. Area, Sq. Miles. 
United States ........ 3,025,600 76,308,387 34,787,084,000 25 1-3 1,067,872 

States west of the Mississippi river. 
ROR -siasas- Seteies 113,020 122,931 36,182,000 22 24,864 
PRORGRE o5865 850 c0c00 53,850 1,311,654 1,595,933,000 84 45,234 
California 158,360 1,485,053 734,232,000 22 34,839 
COOTHNG. 4.s0uncesssvess 103,925 639,700 133,746,000 32 338,256 
MORE! coset ciactio nites oiies 84,800 161,772 65,331,000 42 20,410 
Indian ‘Territory 6600. 31,406 392,060 15,980,000 65 7,283 
EOE sin sees snossease 56,025 2,231,853 351,769,000 13 5,746 
eS ee eae ree 82,080 1,470,495 10,645,000 q 30,206 
SARIN, odie sa anncs 48,720 1,381,625 1,113,423,000 62 55,021 
po eer 83,365 1,751,395 2,341,619,000 €6 41,649 
MEUUBOMED ined areca ees 69,415 3,106,165 715,968,000 60 42,363 
MEGWIOGR. 2 csseraers ; 146,080 243,329 255,685,000 29 2,825 
PIODTRMA: 60 ¥0h 094.0050 77,510 1,066,300 4,655,000 3 6,642 
HOUMID Gcd se seeancckeces 110,706 42,335 725,000 6 23,290 
New Mexico ......... 122,580 195,310 30,880,000 19 708 
North Dakota ...6se0+« 70,795 319,146 2,030,000 1 4,293 
EI iva since cksees 39,030 398,331 6,075,000 a! 54,737 
OPERON « oecs 008 fuidceeawi 96,030 413,536 734,181,000 57 2,329 
South Dakota ...6.6 00. 77,650 401,570 31,704,000 3 63,787 
RE. pists >a aaiios sae 265,780 3,048,710 1,230,904,000 24 11,046 
MONON “Asia's os 6Gnioae - 84,970 276,769 17,484,000 13 49,118 
WASRINSTON co icdscdscsece 69,180 518,103 1,428,205,000 71 12,726 
WT ONINE = ks can councosne 97,890 92,539 16,957,000 13 35,616 
Totals west of Missis- 

sippi_ river hace noenenp haeeeD 20,960,461 10,874,513,000 281-3 607,488 
Percentage of U. S. 

ot | eee mre ee ce § 29 31 

Wooded area. 

Kast Mississippi river... 882,545 460,384 621-6 


The total lumber production east of the Mississippi river in 1900 was 23,912,571,000 
feet, a per capita production of 3138 feet. The area east of the river is 29 percent of 
the whole of the United States. 





Per capita sawed lumber production of the’ United States............. cece eee eee 456 feet. 

Per capita sawed lumber production west Mississippi river.............eeeeeeeee 519 feet. 

Per capita sawed lumber production east Mississippi river..........-...cceeeeeees 313 feet. 
Colorado. 


Pagosa Springs—The Pagosa Lumber Company’s saw mill 











Invocation by Rev. Dr. Matthews. 

Address by the Hon. Edward F. Harris, “The 
Galveston, Child of the Trans-Mississippi Congress.” 

Discussion. 

Address by Maj. John Millis, corps of engineers, U. 8. 
army. Subject, “The Navigable Waterways in the State 
of Washington.” ms 

A 


3 
Address by Hon, John Barrett, minister to Argentina, and 
recently commissioner general te Asia for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. Subject, “The St. Louis World’s Fair 
and Its Relations to Trans-Mississippi 'Trade.”’ 
Discussion. x 
Address by Hon. Truman G. Palmer, secretary of the 


Port of 


National Beet Sugar Association. Subject, “The Prilip- 
pines.” 
Discussion. 
LUNCHEON, 
Introduction of resolutions. 
“Irrigation,” Discussion presided over by Hon. George 


Les ere, chairman of the national irrigation executive 
oard. 

Address by Chairman Maxwell, “The Future of the Great 
Northwest.” 

Discussion. 

Address by Hon. F. H. Newell, department of geological 
survey. Subject, “Irrigation.” 

Discussion. 

Address by Hon. C. B. Boothe, of Los Angeles, chairman 
executive council National Irrigation Association. (Sub- 
ject to be announced by the chairman.) 

Discussion. 

Address by Hon. R. W. Richardson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Good Roads Association. Subject, “Commercial Im- 
portance of Good Publie-Roads.” 
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Discuss'on. 


Address by Hon. Walter Gresham, of Galveston. 


“The Necessity Subject. 


of First-Class Harbors to the Commercial 


and [Industrial development of Our Country.” 
_ Address by Hon. George H. Maxwell. Subject, “The 
Future of the Great Northwest.” 

Address by Hon. C. B, Boothe, of Los Angeles. Subject 


to be named by him. 
Address by J. E. Deffebaugh, editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN. Subject, “The Trans-Mississippi Lumber Pr : 
oe Geameoten." PE nber Production 


LUNCHEON, 

Pg Ps eae J. G. Brady, governor. of Alaska. Sub- 

Address by ex-Gov, A. P. Swineford., Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Subject, “Territorial Government for Alaska.” 
s Address by Maj. J. F. A. Strong, Nome, Alaska. Subject, 
. gt ny = ate.” 

dress by Hon. V. T. Hoggatt, Nome, Alaska. 

“Land Laws of Alaska.” ™ — oo 

Address by Hon. John C. Green, | Valdez, Alaska. Sub- 


ject, “Twenty-three Years in Alaska. 
Addresses. 


Invitation from cities for the next annual meeting. 
RAPAPAARAAALAO 


CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 


Montgomery—The plant of the Conecuh Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire on August 20; loss $70,000, in- 
surance $50,000. 

Florida. 


pee plant of the Cubsa-Ammarionn Veneer & Trans- 
portation Company was destroyed fire last ae 
estimated at $8,000, . . iaeidiaiad 


near here was burned on August 20; partially insured. 
‘ Indiana. 
Hardinsburg—The saw mill and spoke factory of the 


IIardinsburg Milling Company was destroyed by fire on 
August 22; loss about $9,000, no insurance. 
Maine. 
Damariscotta—Fire totally destroyed the saw mill of 


George Trask, near here, on August 22; loss $30,000, no 
insurance, 


Mississippi. 
Quitman—The warehouse of the Mississippi Lumber Com- 
pany containing 50,000 lath was destroyed by fire last week ; 


fully insured, 
New York. 

Buffalo—TFire on August 22 destroyed one of the smaller 
saw mills of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear; loss estimated at 
$20,000, fully insured. 

Lyon Falls—Fire destroyed the saw and planing mill of 
yeorge Skinner last week. 

Ohio. 


Wapakoneta—Garmhousf Bros. suffered $30,000 loss by fire 
last week ; insurance $8,000. . a 
Pennsylvania. 

; Philadelphia—The woodworking establishment of Robert 
Tarlo was damaged by fire to the extent of $20,000 on 


August 21. 
Wisconsin. 


Antigo—The saw mill and 500,000 feet of lumber belong- 
ing to Joseph Spoerl and William Relyea near here were 


burned recently. 
British North America. 
Cascade, B. C.—The shingle mill of the Christina Lumber 
$3,000. was burned last week; loss $6,000, insurance 
,000. 
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PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Holds Its Semi-annual Meeting— First Session Prefaced by an Enjoyable Outing — President E. G. Griggs’ 
Address of Welcome—Some Interesting Statistics—Work of National Manufacturers’ Association 
Presented by Secretary George K. Smith — An Interesting Experience Meeting. 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 22.—The semi-annual meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
held at Tacoma today, was a record-breaker in associa- 
tion lines for the Pacific northwest. Although the asso- 
ciation is but a little over three years old, there were 
present at today’s meeting nearly 100 representative 
lumbermen of Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, 
together with several visiting lumbermen from the east 
of prominence in the lumber trade. The success of 
today’s meeting reflects greatly to the credit of Presi- 
dent E. G. Griggs and Secretary Victor H. Beckman, 
who by diligent work created great interest and lumber- 
men came from far and near to be present. 


A Trip to the Mountains. 


The lumbermen were given a surprise in the way of a 
visit to the Cascade mountains in the morning that was 
not on the program and which had been arranged by 
President Griggs, Frank B. Cole and other residents of 
Tacoma and was made possible through the kindness of 
General Manager John A. Bagley, of the Tacoma & 
Kastern railroad. The party left Tacoma on a special 
train at 8:15 a. m. and on the way out passed the 
plant of the Bismarck Lumber Company, at Bismarck, 
four miles distant, and the Kapowsin Lumber Company, 
at Lake Kapowsin, twenty miles from Tacoma. The 
special proceeded to Electron, where is being established 
by the Puget Sound Improvement Company what is 
probably the second greatest utilization of water power 
in the United States and of which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
man will at a future time take occasion to speak at 
greater length and in a much more comprehensive man- 
ner. 

The visiting lumbermen were taken up nearly 1,000 
feet on the mountain side on an incline railway and from 
there followed the course of the great flume for three 
miles, returning to enjoy a delightful lunch at the board- 
ing house of the Kapowsin Lumber Company through 
the courtesy of E. Walker Foster, of the Foster Lumber 
Company, Tacoma, which concern controls the mill plant, 
and also through the kindness of F’. L. Sellick, manager, 
and Martin Voorhees, treasurer, of the Kapowsin Lum- 
ber Company. The party arrived at Tacoma at 1:30 and 
proceeded to the chamber of Commerce, where the meet- 
ing was held. 

{fhe meeting was called to order by President EK. G. 
Griggs at 2 o’clock. There had been announced to speak 
at this meeting men who are corner stones in the industry 
and who were expected on the coast on account of the 
Transmississippi Commercial Congress, which was held in 
Seattle, August 18 to 21, inclusive. On account of their 
inability to attend the Transmississippi Congress, they 
were unable to participate in the meeting in this city 
and the local lumbermen were deprived of the benefit of 
their addresses. 

The first matter brought before the meeting was a 
reading of letters of regret from many of these gentle- 
men, among whom were John H. Kirby, president of the 
Kirby Lumber Company; C. 8. Mellen, president of the 
Northern Pacific railroad; Gifford Pinchot, forester; R. 
L. MeCormick, president of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association; ex-Governor D. M. Clough, of 
Everett, and a number of other leading men in the 
financial and commercial world with respect to its 
relation to the lumber business. 

(Following the reading of these letters, President 
Griggs read his address of welcome, prefacing it with 
an observation on the letters read by Secretary Beck- 
man, in which he said: 


Address of Welcome by President E. G. Griggs. 


Gentlemen: I think it a fine scheme to express regrets 
and wish I could end what I have to say with a letter 
stating I was unavoidably detained. I am sorry that so 
many of the gentlemen we had invited to be with us 
were unable to be present and I sincerely regret that 
so many of our members could not be here. But this 
meeting is the largest representation we have had since 
the first of the year and we have a number of interest- 
ing talkers whom we trust we will hear from. Now I 
have prepared a few remarks and for fear of wandering 
from the text, have written them down and am going to 
ead them to you. 

Six months ago, when I nominated George H. Emerson for 
the presidency of this association, and Mr. Emerson so 
neatly turned the tables on me, I not only foresaw the 
humerous predicaments in which I would be placed, but I 
fully appreciated the number of addresses a presiding officer 
of this association would have to make. 

I kicked, but you honored me and today the association— 
nolens volens—is in the embarrassing — of having a 
would-be speechless presiding officer. assure you I have 
not been suffering for lack of work or looking for something 
to do. The company which I have the honor to represent 
seems to have “a finger in every association pie,’ and when 
I incidentally finish up the few side lines incumbent upon 
me in earning my daily bread, I hie me away from the hum 
of the double cutter to dream of cargo shipments, St. Louis 
fairs, National Association dues, freight rates, Victor H. 
Beckman, and, just for Juck, spruce grades and what the 
price of shingles will be tomorrow! 

When I awoke from my dream I appreciated that our 
genial and corpulent secretary had outlined a program for 
our August meeting te follow close on the heels of the 
frans-Mississippi congress, and had taken advantage of this 
most excellent o porrunity to gather together the sawdust 
men and “their nd” from the four quarters of the globe. 
I also found myself slated, and as he is a larger man than I, 
it seemed proper for me to succumb. 

However, the work which I have undertaken in the past, 
in connection with this association, culminates very pleas- 








antly today in the pleasure I feel in extending to our guests 
a most cordial welcome to this coast on behalf of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and to this, my 
home city, on behalf of the lumber interests located here. 

_ About two and a half years ago the conditions surround- 
ing the lumber business on this coast were so appalling that 
a few of us decided to band ourselves together to better 
them. For six months our committee labored on a propos. 
tion, overcoming every obstacle, and in the face of previous 
and numerous failures, launched a scheme for the cargo 
branch that has saved to the lumber interests of this coast 
a vast sum of money. We have made the foreign buyer pay 
what our lumber is worth. 

The conditions which have prevailed throughout the coun- 
try have caused an unprecedented increase in capacity of 
mills, more than 150 new mills being built in the state of 
Washington in 1902, without regard to the increased capaci- 
ties of those already in existence. 

The enormous increase of nearly 2,000,000 feet a_ day 
means that the outlet is to the east and by rail. Wash- 
ington alone shipped over 500,000,000 feet of lumber. There 
will be no pro-rating of capacities in the eastern business 
nor curtailment of output, only as receivers are appointed or 
timber supply reduced. 

We therefore must plead for increased markets by rail, and 
spend our energies in this direction. 

The law of supply and demand must ever control our 
busines world. 

We sometimes feel that the tendency of the times to ‘fix 
things” and especially the price of a commodity, has been 
successful; but manipulate however you will artificially for 
a time, the swing of the pendulum will readjust prices. 

Like Diavolo “looping the loop’’ we must count on the 
laws of nature, of gravitation and centrifugal force. 

This association has worked a great deal of good among 
its membership and the value of knowing what the other 
fellow is doing (while it cannot be measured in coin) is a 
great satisfaction. 

Last year I served on the price list committee. No meet- 
ing was considered a success unless an advance was made. 
It was like the rule in whist, “‘When in doubt lead trumps.” 
Conditions today alter the case. The raw product is here 
in abundance—a wealth of standing timber—we must not 
slaughter; but unfortunately, logs are not like cheese or 
pa so grown that you can buy and deliver but one 

rade. 

. For fourteen years the company I am connected with has 
labored for a rail outlet for two-thirds of its cut. The 














Cc. F. WHITE. 
Supt. Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co, 


cream will care for itself, but the majority of the log must 
be “worked.” 

As “Westward the star of empire takes its way,” so the 
gradual denudation of white pine forests forces the lumber 
industry on to the Pacific slope. Methods of manufacture 
accommodate themselves to the condition of the times, and 
where we can save a dollar we are making one. We are 
today cutting top logs that could not have been handled 
ten years ago, and as stumpage values rise we reduce the 
width of our saw kerf. 

This whole state is so wrapped up in the development of 
our timber interests that we should look well to the intelll- 
gent manipulation of this legacy for the ages. 

I fear even “Beck” would get tired if we asked him to 
count the rings on some of our giants, and yet we are only 
happy when our mills get increased quotas. 

Today the cargo mills, by turning their entire capacities 
on that branch alone, could’ swamp the market, while per- 
haps some deluded prospective mill owner feels that he can’t 
get his mill built fast enough. 

A careful study of prevailing conditions. and a scientific 
manipulat'on of prices to suit the varied exigencies of our 
different «markets, foreign, coastwise, rail and local, must 
be continuelly observed, alse we will find our industry lag- 
ging, our association dues falling off and our mills idle. 

The statistics which will be presented to you by our vari- 
ous representatives clearly emphasize this condition. 


At the conclusion of the president’s welcome, he stated 
that he had a communication from E. G. Ames, chairman 
of the cargo committee, who was numbered among those 
‘¢ynavoidably detained,’’ which he read. 


It seems to me that a consideration of lumber manufac- 
turing in the state of Washington should be considered in 
connection with the state of Oregon to the south of us and 
the province of British Columbia on the north, as Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British ‘Columbia comprise a_ district 
in wheh is located a forest of the same variety of woods 
which manufactured into lumber seek the same markets of 
the world in the keenest trade competition. 

It has been my custom for some years past to compile 
statistics covering the lumber trade of this district with 
the idea in view of learning where our lumber is consumed 


and how transported. These statistics have been made up 
from custom house clearances and the most reliable trade 
reports obtainable. 

{ have divided the lumber trade into four classes: Cargo 
export shipments, cargo domestic shipments, rail shipments, 
and local consumption, but have been unable to get any 
information which I consider sufficiently exact to make even 
an estimate as to the amount of local consumption. 

Exports cover all markets foreign to the United States 
and occasional cargo to an Atlantic United States port 
As far as British Columbia is concerned they are not en 
gaged in domestic cargo shipments, which cover California, 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippnes. 

_ Rail shipments cover shipments by rail outside of Wash- 
ee a —_ Oregon, I have a. See able to procure a \ 
reliable information as to ra 8. oment fr 

of, British Columbia. . oe ee eee 

An examination of my statistics of the year 1902 shows 
the total lumber trade seggregated as follows: 


Cargo Shipments. 








FRoM— Peet. 
WORENIONNE iis cc ete’ 139,729,863 
CE xa: Paw tan Ga tea 38,003,304 
. 177,783,167 
British Columbia ....... 55,413,348 
WMO <6 veces aiiwiddeetesaceewn 233,146,515 
Domestic Shipments. 
lFrom— Feet. 
| eer er 499,829,902 
GO Ticaws desceeee ake 154,944,883 
GES as ct d daedadaradaeeseee 654,774,785 
Total cargo shipments........... 887,921,300 


There were no comestic cargo shipments from British 
Columbia, 

To transport this lumber there were employed 317,994 
tons burden ships of foreign register and 696,112 tons bur- 


‘den ships of the United States register, a total of 1,014,106 


tons. There were 1,401,000 cargoes and parts of cargoes. 
Retail Shipments. 


From— Feet. 
Wr ww ctawadae w éeeeaceeenl 562,605,000 
GHA widees deuetccndeseneseucbees 299,400,000 

ROU ci enctiankedsheeae weasenten 862,500,000 


This was the extension in feet board measure and it 

required 59,467,000 cars to handle it. 
am unable to get reliablé information as to British 
Columbia rail shipments. 

The total of the cargo and rail shipments as above 
would be 1,749,926,300 feet, long lumber. 

There were also shipped with the cargoes 1,640,500 shin- 
gles to foreign countries and 9,017,250 shingles went to the 
domestic trade giving a total of 10,657,570 shingles. The 
32,909 carloads by rail which carried 5,265,380,000 shingles 
gives a grand total for the shipments of shingles of 5,276,- 
037,750 shingles. 

The total raii shipments from Washington and Oregon 
amounted to 92,376,000 carloads of long lumber and 
shingles. 

From the above you will observe that of a total of 1,749,- 
926,300 feet board measure of long lumber only 233,146,- 
515 feet was capestee, or a little over one-eighth of the 
total business, while the total cargo trade is about one-half 
of the whole. 

In 1894 my statistics show shipments as follows: 





Feet. 
West: CONE sick ceca tle Cidecavewes 112,773,888 
Dene: CRE is C cacodecdcacindede 311,729,522 
Total cargo shipments .......... 434,503,410 
We GI: co eivucccetiadeseaseds 69,702,000 
GROMER: SOGRE: ic cckdvegedcuwiaddes 504)205,410 


You will observe the growth of trade and the tremendous 
increase in rail trade. 

It is peperses that 150 to 175 new mills were built in the 
state of Washington during 1902 and the serious question 
arises as to where these mills will find a market for their 
output. New markets must be found if the lumber busi. 
ness is to be profitable. It is useless to expect that the 
cost of manufacturing can be reduced to any extent, even 
with improved machinery or methods, as the cost of mill- 
ing is even now a small part of the cost of lumber. It is 
useless to look for any immediate increase in foreign de- 
mand to any great extent; therefore our domestic markets 
must be the localities to consume the increase of lumber 
output, and I believe these markets and large centers of 
a can only be reached by lower rates in transper- 
tation. 


An interesting paper prepared by Senator A. G. Foster 
was read by the secretary. It took up and discussed 
important questions affecting the coast lumber trade 
and the future of the business. Special emphasis was 
placed on timber conditions and much light given on this 
and other matters of current import. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have all heard of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. We have 
in one person the bottled up energy of about six associa- 
tions, George K. Smith, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and also of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and who I think is 
identified with other organizations. 


Mr. Smith Talks Heart to Heart. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:—I am very much pleased 
that I was not forced to have a letter with my signature 
read with those by your secretary, because I have wanted 
for a long while to get to the coast and meet as many 
of the manufacturers here as possible. While I have not 
met very many of you individually I now have the pleas- 
ure of looking in your faces and hope before an- 
other year has passed to come out here and meet you in 
your offices and get acquainted with you. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I am booked to leave here at 4 o’clock, be- 
cause I would like to meet those who were not present 
at the session in the hotel this morning. 

Your president introduced me as secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. I have that 
honor, but it has been so lately imposed that I really 
feel that the work of the Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is my principal work. It is yet to be 
determined if I have shoulders broad enough to handle 
both propositions—for the time being at least I am han- 
dling buth of them. 
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You are aware that the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is less than a year old. It was conceived 
in Atlanta, Gu., in October and a meeting was called 
for St. Louis in December, at which a preliminary or- 
ganization was made and the first meeting called for 
Washington, D. C., in April. At that time we had over 
fifty delegates representing all the associations except 
yours, but we knew that you were with us, and we did 
not feel hurt or worried because you did not have a rep- 
resentative at St. Louis. 

The lumber production of the members of the af- 
filiated associations is 10,000,000,000 feet and we expect 
that with the organization we have over the country to 
take up national questions and handle them in a way 
they have never been handled before. 

The immediate work we are attempting now is that of 
th credit rating department. That work was started in 
a few days before I left home. We are properly organ- 
ized now to take up the work systematically and you will 
hear through your secretary, Mr, Beckman, and possibly 
direct from our office as to the progress we are making 
in that way, and when we are able to show you results 
we shall expect your support and financial assistance. 
The work is a large one and in my opinion will be the 
most beneficial to lumbermen of this country of any that 
was every attempted. 

The people who are interested in a business of this 
character for profits’ sake have handled it up to this 
point, but there are matters of a similar nature before 
us that can be so successfully handled by the associa- 
tion that I do not think there is a reasonable doubt as 
to the successful accomplishment of its object. I believe 
in three years’ time we will have information as com- 
plete as has ever been given to subscribers and sources 
of information which are not available to the ordinary 
commercial agency under any circumstances. 

Another department of the Nationa* association is that 
embraced in the committee on grades, which will at- 
tempt and I think successfully carry out the scheme of 
uniform sizes and grades the country over. I shall see 
the chairman of the committee on grades in Minneapolis 
next week and will confer with him regarding the work. 
I have had some talk with your Mr. Patten, who repre- 
sents your association. 

The work of statistics has always been one in which 
I have been deeply interested. I shall be able through 
the statistics gathered and furnished by members of the 
National association from all parts of the country to 
furnish information to its members which will enable 
the lumber manufacturers to conduct their business in 
@ manner never before possible. Through this depart- 
ment the lumbermen will know and appreciate the ad- 
vantages of knowing what they are doing and on what 
basis they are doing it. They will know how much 
lumber will be used, where it comes from, how much 
lumber is cut, how much in stock, and in fact have in 
a convenient form the figures showing all departments 
with respect to the output and consumption of lumber. 

From remarks I have heard on your floor this morn- 
ing here it seems that you are able to make plenty of 
lumber on the coast. We are in the same fix in the south 
and you ought all to freely give statistics so that they 
can be compiled and in that way we can find out where 
your lumber is going. 

We are making progress in the soutt and I believe that 
organizations such as yours which go to make up the 
National association are at the present time sufficiently 
well aware of the value of statistics that its members 
will give information to the various secretaries when 
they are asked for it. 

The other departments of the National association hive 
not been sufficiently developed at this time to give the 
basis for any discussion, but I will say we have a com- 
mittee on trade relations, from which we expect many 
things in the future. There are various other commit- 
tees in the National association, but their work is as 
yet in embryo. The work of the different committees 
will be pushed more rapidly as soon as we of the south 
have passed what we call ‘“‘the heated term.’’ We ex- 
pect to get actively at work and get che matters which 
these committees are to conduct in good shape and push 
them forward as rapidly as possible. 

My subject was association work and I want to touch 
briefly on the work we have done in the southern field. 
In 1888 the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was formed and after an existence of three years reached 
a point where it was thought advisable to have some one 
spend his entire time looking after the interests of the 
associated manufacturers. I had the honor to be choser 
at that time and since then have been connected with the 
association and still Gccupy the position of secretary. On 
account of our growth we have found it necessary to di- 
vide our work into departments and several months ago 
I got up and sent out for the use of the yellow pine men 
a pamphlet which we called ‘‘Results.’’ It set forth in a 
conerete form the work of the inspection and grading 
department, the work of the addressograph department 
the mailing department, freight claim department, the 
statistical department and information of a geneal char- 
acter. This information was set forth in an attractive 
concise form so that this book falling into the hands of 
any one interested in association work could see what 
we are doing. The feature which you are contemplating 
dipping into—the inspection bureau—is what we consider 
the most important in our work. 

We have nine inspectors, six of whom spend their time 
at the mills looking after the grading of the material as 
it comes from the saw, and two who settle the claims 
or disputes, on account of grading, as they arise between 
the retailers and the wholesale dealers and the .chief 
inspector who looks after the work of his deputies. We 
have in our association 170 affiliated mills which are 
visited every thirty or thirty-five days by an inspector 
who handles the product of one day and makes a report 
in triplicate. 

Mr. Smith here referred to the absence of E. M. 
Warren, who was early identified with the establish- 
ment of the present grading rules of white pine. He 
also referred to the presence on the coast of George 
S. Long, for many years chairman of the grading com- 
mittee on white pine, and who is familiar with the 
work that has been inaugurated by the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and from which 
he declared the association would reap a large measure 
of good. Returning to the southern fields, he said: 


We find the system of inspection used has a very bene- 
ficial result with respect to the employee. If the man-at 
work knows that at any time his work is likely to be in- 
spected and the result reported to the general manager it 
is a safe proposition to say that he will keep his work 
up to a higher standard than would otherwise be ob- 
served. As you all doubtless know the inspector only 
sees one day’s work in thirty to thirty-five days, but the 
fact that there is no schedule for his appearance makes 
it necessary for the grader to follow instructions very 
closely to the classifications we have adopted. 

There is another matter I, want to refer to, and that 
is the work done by the addressograph department. 
When you manufacturers on the coast come to send out 
as many price lists as the yellow pine people do you will 
appreciate the benefits that can be derived from a scheme 
of this kind. We have on our list the names of 10,000 re- 
tail dealers. The envelopes. for the price lists can be 
addressed at the rate of 1,500 to 2,000 an hour. On these 
envelopes is stamped the rate which the town takes and 


the list corresponding to that rate is enclosed and in a 
number of cases we mail these lists direct from my of- 
fice. This work is done for 15 cents a thousand for 
association members, and for association members only. 
We mak» all features of our association work as far as 
possible, except matters of general information, avail- 
able to the members only, so that if the people want 
it they know they can only get it by becoming members 
of our association. 

Now let me here revert to the National association. 
We expect to inaugurate credit rating books and reports 
and make them available to members of the associaions 
affiliated with the National organization. Individual mem- 
bership, as you know, is not possible in the National as- 
sociation, and you can only become a member of it by 
being a member of a local organization. 

I will not weary you with other features of associa- 
tion work because it has not been my pleasure in some 
time to look into such pleasant faces as I see before me 
and do not wish to drive them to a point of desperation 
so that a similar privilege would be denied me in the 
future, . 

Chere is one other matter about our association which 
may interest you. In the early stages we found it hard 
work to raise the secretary’s salary. It often came to 
a point where members would have voluntarily to con- 
tribute at the end of the year to make up the deficit. 
We have adopted the assessment plan—2 cents a thou- 
sand. We have raised in this way $30,000 to $35,000 a 
year and could raise more if necessary. We pass assess- 
ments sometimes when we have enough money to do 
it, and in 1902 there were only ten assessments collected. 
This year we have been doing some additional work—have 
paid our assessment to the National association, which 
was $1,400, and put on some extra men in the office—so 
that it has been necessary to collect full assessments for 
the six months of this year, but I think for the remainder 
of the year five will be sufficient. During my short stay 
here I have seen enough to whet my appetite for more 
and I intend to come back. I hope I will be able to 
come out again some time in December or shortly after 
and I want to meet you gentlemen in your offices where 
1 think I can become better acquainted with you. 

Your timber resources are simply astounding. The 
manner in which you handle your logs has been one of 
great interest to me. I would like to say a word in 
commendation of the manner in which you have handled 
your cargo business, and also the way you have treated 
your local trade. I do not want to say too much, be- 
cause I am not sufficiently posted to express an opinion, 
but I have been very much interested in your work and 
when I come back at the close of the year it is quite 
possible that I will be able to make a more thorough 
study of your methods and it is also quite possible that 





W. H. ACUFF, OF SPOKANE, WASII., 
Director of the Association and a Leading Manufacturer. 


I will call upon you to support the National association 
and I believe that you will give us your assistance and 
that you will be benefited by our work. I am sorry not 
to have had the privilege of meeting more of you per- 
sonally, but I hope to see you all in St. Louis at the Fair 
m 1904. Our office is centrally located and I will appre- 
ciate a call from you and if you come you will see the 
largest exposition that was ever attempted. 

I want to say a word in regard to the House of Hoo- 
Hoo. Mr. Defebaugh will perhaps tell you something 
about it. It will be a place where you can talk shop after 
you have tired with sight-seeing, and there you will see 
what can be done in the way of finishing a building in 
native wood. You will see rooms finished in yellow pine, 
cypress, western fir, “~hardwoods ete, , 

1 thank }'0u very kindly for this invitation to appear be- 
fore you and I hope and trust that we will meet again. 


President Griggs expressed the pleasure and appre- 
ciation of the association at Mr. Smith’s address, and 
also expressed a wish that Mr. Smith’s desire would 
come true, He then called upon R. H. Alexander, of 
Vancouver, B. C., who addressed the meeting in a man- 
ner peculiarly his own, which was received with a 
great deal of interest. During the course of his re- 
marks he brought out some salient features regard- 
ing the interdependence of the manufacturers in Brit- 
ish Columbia and those on the coast. 

Mr. Alexander expressed his appreciation at Deing 
present, and briefly reviewed his connection with the 
coast trade. He then told of a friend of his who was 
of the opinion that all lumbermen went immediately to 
heaven after leaving the earth because, as he expressed 
it, ‘‘There was no place ever devised that. would seem 
like punishment after having run a saw mill.’’ Con- 
tinuing he said: 


A Voice from British Columbia. 


When we get together we realize that there are trou- 
bles other than our own and I think the mere fact that 
the other fellow—who has been selling our cusomer Jnid- 
ber—has troubles of his own in some subtle manner rec- 
onciles us to ours, 

When the formation of the Pacific Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was first proposed I was not very 
much impressed with it, as I did not see in exactly 
what way we would be benefited, Since its organization, 


however, I have been enlightened. In the first place we 
have our indefatigable secretary, Mr. Beckman, and all 
of our members know how he has helped us by compiling 
statistics and getting up price lists and furnishing us 
with information that we could get tn no other way. It 
was only a short time after our organization that it ap- 
peared to several of us on the coast that through this as- 
sociation work could be done and something accomplished 
that had not been accomplished in all the years that 
we had theretofore been at work. Scheme after scheme 
had been tried with reference to the cargo business and 
after a very short time every one of them collapsed. It 
was only after the formation of this association at Seat- 
tle that some means could be devised to get the export 
mills into line and get them into the association as well 
as those mills catering to the local and rail trade, but 
that has been done and has worked well and while all 
these other schemes which generally originated with 
what had formerly been the headquarters of the export 
trade failed, the work put on foot three years ago by 
the founders of this association has proven a success—not 
only in the foreign trade but I think the same can be 
said with reference to the local and rail trade, though 
perhaps the improvements have not been so marked. 

Before the association was formed every one was 
working in a haphazard manner. Now, since the manu- 
facturers have changed their views, wonderful changes 
have been made. The price list alone would show that. 
J can remember when everything in piece lumber from a 
1x12 to a 24x24-40 feet was sold at the same price. By 
bringing the manufacturers together in this association 
the price list has been worked up which sets the price 
of the different sizes of dimension lumber at a figure com- 
mensurate with the relative cost of manufacturing it. 1 
think in that line a wonderful advance has been made 
that has resulted in a wonderful amount of good and 
profit to the manufacturer. The price list I have is the 
result of a tremendous amount of work on the part of 
those who have been instrumental in making it and we 
now have something like a rational price on our product. 

At the commencement of the year we took up the de- 
partment of inspection referred to and I am glad to 
say as one of the committee that it has met so far with 
gratifying results. Now when a purchaser has been in 
the habit of buying a cargo and being able to grade it 
when it arrived, the man who sells it is going to have 
very little chance. At the same time the purchaser is 
not going to give up his former privilege in this matter 
without a struggle, and in consequence we must expect 
that there is going to be a certain amount of kicking 
before he takes the inspection of someone eise, where 
before he had the whole say himself. So far, we have 
met with success. There have been far fewer complaints 
with reference to the grade of lumber than there were 
formerly and if there is a complaint you know that there 
must be something very queer about it and it gives the 
mill shipping the lumber a chance to examine into the 
matter carefully. 

I trust that our inspection system will grow to the 
dimensions of that of the yellow pine association, and I 
think that by persistent effort we can make our inspec- 
tion the standard. Work that has been done has shown 
the wonderful progress along these lines and we are now 
inspecting practically all of our cargo business and our 
inspection is being recognized in most of the markets to 
which we ship. y 

Referring to the statistics which were read by Mr. 
Griggs and prepared by Mr. Ames, there was one part 
that appealed to me especially and which was decidedly 
true, I am sorry to confess, and that was, that he could 
not get reliable information about the shipments. ‘The 
trouble in British Columbia is that we are so far apart, 
some on the coast and some in the mountains, and tnere 
is very little intercourse between the two and it is hard 
to get information that can be depended upon. As far as 
we can make out we have an annua’ capacity in British 
Columbia somewhere between 525,000,000 and 540,000,000 
feet and yet our shipments show only 275,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 feet. You see therefore that there is much un- 
used capacity there and the problem is what to do with 
the capacity. If hard times come, and there is a question 
that prices are not going to be so good as lately, I think 
the members of this association should recognize their 
friends and not bring the association into disrepute and 
possibly cause a great falling off in the price and make it 
difficult to get good prices. We certainly have to face 
the question that the mere fact of selling a little below 
the price will not increase the total consumption, and it 
merely means that A is taking such means to secure 
some of the business that was being aone by B, and wien 
B finds it out he puts his price below that laid by C and 
(© comes back at A and so it goes on and no one is the 
better for it. 

I think the manufacturers on the Pacific coast do not 
realize now that there is a value in standing timber 
which a few years ago was not thqught of. The only 
question a short time ago was to manufacture as fast as 
you could and get it into timber and you were all right. 
The manufacturers are now getting the capacity so far 
ahead of the consumption that the consumers are unable 
to take what is offered, and the thing to do is to curtail 
the output and wait until the markets revive. ‘There is 
no sense in giving away the wealth of our timber or in 
cutting it up and selling it and not making any money. 

we can enlarge our territory by getting lower 
rates from the railroads so we can increase the consump- 
tion in that way or if we can get lower rates on the com- 
mon classes of lumber produced on this coast and can 
market it in localities from which we are excluded at 
present, I do not think there is any need for a decreased 
production. The great difficulty is that the great de- 
mand to the east of us is for the higher grades of lum- 
ber. We all know that we manufacture a great deal more 
of the common than we do of the higher grades and the 
problem is being continually forced upon us as to what 
will become of the rough lumber. 

The foreign business is restricted. It is true that it 
has increased but it has not kept pace with the increased 
capacity of the mills. In some countries you will find 
a gratifying increase in the records for this year, but 
if you look back you will find that the same country for 
the year before and probably two years before that has 
taken very little from us and the increase for the one 
year is simply taking what they did not buy before. In 
Australia, which is one of our heaviest customers, the 
trade fell off something like 40 percent during last year. 
Of course that was on account of the hard times and next 
year Australia can show a gratifying increase; but it is 
not an increase on the whole, but merely evening up 
the trade with that country. Our great distances fr6ém 
many of the markets operates against us and it is diffi- 
cult to send our lumber to those markets in time to sat- 
isfy the requirements of their dealers. They can get it 
from much nearer sources and they do not care to wait 
six months or a year for us to fill their orders. Our busi- 
ness has developed and our markets have broadened 
but it has been a slow development and in the meantime 
the mills are increasing their capacity and there must 
be an outlet for their product. 

In reference to this I would like to say that I think 
there should be some respect shown for each other’s 
territory. We are meeting severe comptition from mills 
in this state that are sending lumber into Manitoba. The 
difficulty with us is the same as thet with the mills 
located here. We have more common lumber than we 
can readily sell, and if you do send your lumber up there. 
we are both members of the same association and I think 
we should respect each other’s locality. 

They can @ their share of it, but if they do, they 
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should sell it on the same terms and at the same price 
that it is sold by the Canadian lumbermen. 

I am sorry I cannot give you better statistics and 
more information in regard to the output of the British 
Columbian mills, because it is.just as I have stated. I 
thank you for your attention. 

The President:—About thirteen years ago I wrote a 
graduating thesis on Douglas fir and what I did not know 
about my subject would fill a very large book.. In order 
to get information I wrote to Chicago and asked for some 
data bearing on the matter. I received several reams 
of it from a paper which is now the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and I wrote the article. I will confess that 
there were evidences of plagiarism in it, but I wrote the 
thesis and eventually graduated. We have here today. 
the editor of that paper and I know it is your pleasure 
that he speak to you. 


J. E. Defebaugh Speaks. 


Mr. Defebaugh.—If this meeting were turned into a 
confessional, I think there are others that would say 
that they wrote their theses from the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. We are in the habit of writing out our docu- 
ments in order that the press throughout the country 
can thus be faithfully served. I have been in your charm- 
ing and wonderful state but a few days and have had but 
very little time to digest what I have seen or heard and 
I do not expect to until I can get away from the good 
fellowship and the splendid manhooe that I have come 
in contact with since I crossed the border and I knew my 
one safety was in writing out my address. In doing this, 
however, I did not expect that Mr. Smith or Mr. Alex- 
ander would see it before I got on the floor for they have 
touched upon the same ideas I had prepared for your bene- 
fit and have done it perhaps much better than I could. 
In order to save time I will read some of the remarks 
that I have put together for this occasion which was 
done after my arrival at Seattle and after I had received 
intelligence that you had been kind enough to include me 
on your list of speakers. 

[ will not read all of it but wish to warn you in ad- 
vance that I am going to print it all, as I have a paper 
‘hat will print anything I write regardless of how thé 
other papers treat my efforts. 

Situated as I am, there is naturally close contact be- 
tween myself and association workers, among which I 
wish to be numbered as a warm member and an earnest 
supporter, It has been my privilege and my pleasure 
to assist and encourage the formation and the work of a 
great many organizations, and I think my reasons in this 
matter are good and sufficient ones. 

Before taking up in detail the benefits of association 
work, which I warn you in advance will be a recital of 
the good accomplished by various organizations, in a 
large measure, I want to tell you of the pleasure I have 
had in meeting some of your representative western 
lumbermen during the past week. I have always had a 
hankering after the west, if you will permit the expres - 
sion, and though my visits have not been numerous, I 
have always felt that we are close kin. Many of you here 
on the coast come from the lumber fields beyond the 
snow-clad_ Rockies, and I meet many familiar faces out 
here and hear many names that have before been music 
to my ear, so that I feel that I am not among strangers 
or aliens but with those with and for whom I have 
labored in my humble way to advance their interests 
and get them to recognize and appreciate each other. 

During my brief stay on the coast [ again have been 
forcibly reminded that the Jumbermen are the pioneers 
who have paved the way for the development and settle- 
ment of our country. With the partial disappearance 
of the virgin growth there is established the village, and 
the fruits of the husbandman soon replace those of the 
loggers. In the process of time evolution turns the village 
into a town, the town into a city. Meanwhile the work 
of the lumberman is continued, and he penetrates farther 
and farther into the forests, scattering in his wake the 
seed from which spring villages and towns; the scene of 
his first operations has grown to be an important center, 
its branch road has become a trunk line, other roads 
have been constructed and behold there is established 9 
city which soon becomes an important commercial fac- 
tor. As an instance, I have this week visited Everett, 
a city but little more than ten years removed from the 
virgin forest. Thus, gentlemen, has the lumberman as- 
sisted in the settlement of our forest countries. 

You have invited me to speak on the benefits of asso- 
ciation work and what I have said in the foregoing is in 
line with my subject. I want you to realize your com- 
mercial importance, and the factor your predecessors have 
been and that you now are, before I point out to you 
the obvious and logical conclusion that by association 
and co-operation your usefulness to your individual inter 
ests, to your neighbors and to the state can be increased 
thanifold by the hearty co-operation with your kind on 
matters of mutual interest. 
_ Man does not build alone, nor can one injure his own 
interests without involving those of his neighbors and co- 
workers. Hence, for the good of society and the indus- 
trial welfare of this our great country, the wise men 
have founded organizations, fraternal, political and moral 
or religious, in order that many, working as one, could 
accomplish that which they considered would be for the 
benefit of their own interests and of that of society 
in general, 

Now. if, for reasons of ethics, societv should form 
itself into organizations looking toward the accomplish- 
ment of purposes which it deemed good, why should not 
men engaged in the same line of trade perfect legitimate 
organizations to fight their battles? Why rather should 
many individuals fight the same fight which is as diffi- 
cult for one as for the other, when by combining their 
interests one battle will be all that is necessary? 

You have asked me to talk to you of the benefits that 
you as an association will derive over and above those 
that you would secure by the exertion of your individual- 
ity and the prosecution of your business in a manner to 
please your own interests and to satisfy your personal 
ambition. That sounds like going backward a few cen- 
turies, doesn’t it? Well, that is about what disorganiza- 
tion would mean. 

Our country is divided into states, the states sub- 
‘divided into counties, and the counties into townships 
and there are still further subdivisions. The same ought 
to hold true with regard to the lumber industry of the 
country, with respect to association work. We have a 
National manufacturers’ association, «a national whole- 
Salers’ association and the retail associations are coming 
together in national organization, covering the three 
great divisions of the lumber trade, each of which is of 
primary importance. Now, to go back to the simile: If 
the township is not developed the county loses that much 
Strength and influence: if a whole county is lying waste, 
the state suffers by comparison with other states that are 
fully developed. and weak states, the integral part of 
our union. weaken the union to just that extent. So it 
is with the lumber business—lack of support and co-op- 
eration will weaken it, in any of its departments, just to 
the extent that support or co-operation is withdrawn. 

You doubtless want me to tell you of the practical ad- 
vantages of association work as well as of the benefits 
of the nature outlined above, which are none the less 
Practical because they are somewhat intangible. 

_In July, 1890, the inspection bureau of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters — at 
Minneapolis, Minn.. investigated the methods of grading 
lumber in the different markets very thoroughly. They 
found by taking a basic system of inspection, that some 
of the manufacturers were making their lumber 35 
percent above that; out of the hundreds of grades exam- 
ined, they found very few instances where the grades 
were below the standard set. The report showed that the 


grades at many of the big Wisconsin and Minnesota milis 
averaged as high as 133 percent. he matter received 
a thorough investigation and reforms were instituted 
which resulted in the saving of large sums of moncy, in 
unifying methods of grading; and consequently it was 
easier to make a scale of prices that would hold and be 
applicable to all the white pine saw mills of the north. 

found at Spokane a few days ago that the white pine 
grading system has been applied to western pine, and that 
the work of unifying and systematizing the manner of 
grading was progressing nicely. You are therefore not 
strangers to this work, but are fully aware of its import- 
ance—although [ am told that there is still considerable 
work to be done in increasing your membership and 
extending application of the rules to the product of those 
mills whose owners are not within association lines. 

The Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is represented here today by its secretary, George 
K, Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., has its grading and inspec- 
tion bureau, and by the rules of that bureau all lumber 
is manufactured, graded and inspected. The same is true 
of the Mississippi Valley -Lumkermen’s Association, of 
Minneapolis, which, as indicated, was the originator of 
the system. ‘This insures the uniform standard of gages, 
which is a point more to the interest of the consumer 
directly, but which is also of advantage to the manufac- 
turer. The inspection department of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association employs nine inspectors, 
and these men visit monthly the various mills belongiug 
to the members of the association. From the reports they 
submit the manufacturer is able to ascertain if his graders 
are doing their work properly, and he is also able to find 
out whether he is furnishing a grade of lumber superior 
or inferior to that specified by the rules which he and his 
bethren have adopted as their standard. Now, this is a 
matter of protection, the value of which you as manu- 
facturers will readily recognize. Six of the nine inspec- 
tors are kept constantly employed looking after the grad- 
ing at the mills; two of the others are engaged in set- 
tling disputes when they arise. Now these disputes are 
the result of the absence of association work. While 
the grading and classification established by the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is the standard with 
other than members of the association, still non-members 
are not bound to observe them, and it is often the case 
that in some one instance they will put in a better class 
of lumber than is called for. The next time that dealer 
orders a car of the same material there will be a kick, 
and it is the duty of the outside graders and inspectors 
to settle such disputes; and as there is nothing to be 
rained by partiality his decision is usually accepted as 
final. 
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Now, do away with the organization in the south and 
chaos would result. Kach manufacturer would think that 
he had the privilege of making a little better No. 2 than 
his neighbor, and the results would be that he would give 
away his profits in that manner. Aside from. this, 
there would be a condition that is difficult to de- 
seribe, and it would mean that each man would 
have to knock his neighbor’s goods and his trade 
in order to push his own. At present his neighbor’s out- 
put is as good as his own, and his prices to common 
points the same, so that if he goes to slandering his 
brother manufacturer he slanders himself. 

The department outlined above is only one of the many 
good things that has resulted from organization. An- 
other and a very important department is that known 
as the statistical department, and I am glad to say that 
in this matter Secreiary Beckman is doing excellent work 
for your Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Secretary Smith gathers and compiles each month 
a statement from the members of his association show- 
ing the amount of lumber thathas been cut, _ the 
amount shipped and stocks on hand. As this has been 
done for a number of years, it is an easy matter to see 
whether or not the stocks are increasing and whether 
values should be touched. Supply and demand are the 
two great regulators of trade, and if any set of manufac- 
turers find that their stocks are accumulating they are 
zoing to sweeten their bait by offering goods at a slight 
reduction. Now, as this reduction is made simultaneously 
by all of them it works no evil effect on any one. 

“Right here I want to say that associations could not 
be organized nor maintained solely and purely for the 
purpose of manipulating values. If that was their pri- 
mary object association work would have been abandoned 
long ago. Selfishness would disrupt the most perfect 
organization, if it was founded on principles of selfish- 
ness. It is a fact that men are prone to be suspicious 
of each other, and if three selfish men got together and 
agreed to ask more for their product merely because they 
thought they could get it, is is a safe conclusion that 
two of them would go away and cut the price. The other 
fellow would cut it without going away. 

I have had an interesting interview with your most 
efficient secretary and have learned of the progress you 
are making in grading. want to impress upon your 
minds the necessity for systematic grading. It means 
much to you, from a standpoint of harmonious relation- 
ship with your neighbor, and it means much to you in 
dollars and cents. Out of an estimated total standing tim- 
ber in the entire country of 1,380.000,000,000 feet board 


measure Oregon is credited with 293.815,200,000 and — 


Washington with 142,903,200.000 feet, which gives the two 
states named about one-third. Now, these figures are 
approximate, of course, but compiled from the most relia-, 
ble source. If your grades are not watched carefully and 
your rules do not apply and you manufacture lumber 
above the 100 percent basis, the profit to the producers 


will not be harmonious with the work performed or with 
the money invested. 

There is another branch of association work that I 
want to mention. It is the question of trade or commer- 
cial reports. Take the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, with headquarters in New York. A sys- 
tem of commercial reports has been perfected throughor* 
the eastern territory, where its members sell 75 percent of 
the lumber they handle, which has no parallel in the coun- 
try. The same may be said to a large extent of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Rhodes, the secretary of that body, is an indefatigable 
worker and has accomplished much for the welfare of 
the members of his association along these lines. I un- 
derstand some of you gentlemen have formed a bureau 
of claims that is taking up similar work with success and 
a material reduction in losses to your companies through 
sharp practices on the part of some buyers. 

The spirit of fraternity has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated at the annual meetings and at the local asso- 
ciation gatherings that no argument 1s necessary along 
that line. I want to call your atttention to the prac- 
tical results that have grown out of the local associa- 
tions through heir state and sectional organizations and 
one of these is the mutual insurance feature. Mutual 
insurance has saved hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the retail dealers and has, at the same time, broken 
down the high wall erected by the insurance companies 
and the high rates put into force by them. It has been 
demonstrated that the ordinary risk of the retail lumber 
yard, when properly measured by the mutual standard, is 
very light as to loss and no serious hazard at all. If no 
other good has come to the retail trade from associated 
effort, it should feel amply repaid for its investment in 
the work because of the insurance feature alone. 

Now association teaches us to pay some attention to 
the other fellow’s welfare, which is of as much conse- 
quence to him as ours is to us. If we meet competitors 
three or four times a year and have a chat with them, sit 
down to a banquet and enjoy social fellowship, we will 
not go away and wantonly injure his prospects, especially 
if we are injuring our own at the same time. 

Several weeks ago I received and accepted an invitation 
to be the guest of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its 
annual outing. It was one of the most enjoyable occa- 
sions I ever had anything to do with. The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange is composed of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of that city. and once each year they toss 
business cares aside and indulge themselves in a day's 
recreation; and let me tell you that it is a recreation. 
They are not afraid nor ashamed to tell their competitors 
what they are getting for their lumber nor where they 
are selling it, nor above telling them of inquiries in the 
market, nor afraid to discuss conditions of stock or any 
trade matters. It is an example of fraternal relationship 
which is the outgrowth of association work. 

In Georgia there is what is known as the Georgia Saw 
Mill Association, originally composed of owners of saw 
mills in that state, but which lately has extended and 
widened its influence and territory and now embraces 
practically all Florida. Some time ago it began an agita- 
tion to secure legislation compelling the railroad com- 
panies to equip their flat cars permanently with stand- 
ards. Now you gentlemen, as shippers, know something 
regarding the cost of putting standards on flat cars every 
time you make a shipment of timbers. If you don’t you 
should pay more attention to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and you would know. The Georgia people figured it out 
that they were paying several hundred thousand dollars 
to equip the cars for the railroad companies. After they 
had them equivped they had to pay freight on the equip- 
ment they had donated to the railroad company, then if 
they wanted to use the car again they would have to do 
the work over. The bill they were instrumental in having 
introduced was defeated in the Georgia legislature, but 
wus passed by the Florida legislative bodies and has 
been signed, and, I think, is now in force. This was the 
result of association work, and by it the lumbermen 
of Florida are saved $3 to $5 on every car of timber 
they ship, and TIT suppose you gentlemen are paying that 
amount out in timber, time and labor on every car you 
ship. I am glad that you lumberman out here also 
realize the importance of this question of car stakes and 
have made a hard but so far unsuccessful campaign to 
have the railroads provide them. I would suggest that 
you keen at the good work for I think you will eventuallv 
win. If the same intelligent persistent effort is put forth 
as in other directions you cannot possibly fail. This mat- 
ter of the lumberman putting new standards on every car 
he ships is an absolute waste. The railroad gets nothing 
out of it. you are out just so much and the consignee 
may possiblv receive a few cents for the good stock you 
have used, by selling it for kindling wood. 

Now, you will, I think, agree with me that if you knew 
each month just how much lumber has been cut, how 
much has been shipped and where it had been shipped 
to and how much remained on hand, you would be in a 
position to conduct your business on a more profitable 
basis. 

What I have said has been said in a measure to encour- 
age vou to give your assistance and support to the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association in its work of estab- 
lishing a system of commercial reports. I hope you will 
encourage George K. Smith, secretary of that associa- 
tion, all you can. I do not think the manufacturers of 
lumber can have too much information about their busi- 
ness. Mr. Beckman, your secretary, is a hard worker, and 
has prepared data with which to supply you, which is of 
a special and general character, ibut you can locally and 
through this national association credit agency build up 
a vast fund of information which will make the lumber 
business much less hazardous @nd which will restrict 
your losses on lumber sales to a minimum. 

I have mentioned a few of the things which have proved 
valuable benefits to wholesalers, manufacturers and retail 
dealers. and I could continue indefintely to enumerate 
them, but it would not be a compliment to your intelli- 
gence to go into further detail in regard to matters that 
have so frequently been brought to your attention. I 
thank you heartily for your kind atenion and hope 
shall be better equipped for my work In the future by 
reason of this splendid gathering and as the outgrowth 
of its influence. 

As I sad, I have journeyed out here In search of in- 
spiration, information and recreation. I want to say to 
vou that I have acquired all of these at the hands of 
your co-worker, Frank B. Cole, from contact with whose 
stupendous intellect I have become inspired and to whom 
some day I trust I will be able to make suitable amends. 

The President.—We had a ramble this morning on the 
skirts of Mount Tacoma and we enjoyed it. On this trip 
we saw some woods and among them was the spruce. 
There is a man with us whe knows all about spruce and 
we want iim to tell us about it. Mr. Emerson, will you 
respond? 

Mr. Emerson Discourses on Spruce. 


George H. Emerson.—I have been requested to talk on 
the subject of spruce and it is one that would interest 
other than purely lumber bodies. When we were boys 
we knew the spruce and where to find its congealed juice 
which we all loved to chew. We all chewed it when 
boys and possibly some of us presented choice bits to our 
best girls. Doubtless all of us have slept when boys on 
the fragrant bed of spruce branches and looked up 
through the interwining branches overhead and watched 
the twinkling stars above, and we arose with the day’s 
fatigue of the past gone and every nerve braced and alive 
for the work of the day to comg. 


Mr. Emerson waxed poetic over the many artistic 
scenes with which spruce was associated, tracing it 
through the mill to the finished product, pieturing it 
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as the main’mast of a pleasure or racing yacht, and 
saying with respect to the international yacht races: 

Today the champions of England and America are 
contending for the cup which they prize so highly and 
their billowing canvas is stretched to spruce spars made 
from spruce shipped them from Gray’s Harbor. We have 
found the spruce tree in all stages of development in por- 
tions of the country, but nowhere does it grow to such 
perfection as in the extreme west. The trees of the east 
are so many thousands to the tree. It is a picture of 
beauty that has adorned the canvas of the artist. 

You are familiar with spruce in its varied forms in the 
manufactured product. You have always admiitted its 
smooth, white surface; you have admired it as a finish- 
ing material in doors and windows. Wherever it has gone 
it has made hosts of friends, but like all other woods it 
is not all clear; it is possessed of the same defects 
as the other trees. This is something that we deplore, 
but it is a fact that a large percentage of our best trees 
zo into a low grade of lumber and it is for that material 
that we seek a market. The higher grades market them- 
selves, but the low grades require a market as do the 
low grades of fir. The extension of the market for low 
grade material is one of the things that this association 
should deal with. Spruce gets but little thought and few 
words from this association. ‘There are few membérs 
who are dealing in it to any great extent, but the low 
grades must be manufactured and marketed or the high 
grades cannot be produced. 

In one direction we have a field without 
and that is in the manufacture of packages—fruit 
butter packages and in fact packages of all kinds—and in 
this respect spruce perhaps needs little attention, but the 
field is not broad enough to use all our product. 

Another matter in which spruce is not treated fairly is 
in connection with the established tariffs on lumber. I 
do not think our tariffs should state that fir lumber shall 
bear a certain rate, but that Pacific coast lumber shall 
bear a certain rate. And it would seem to me, gentle- 
men, that it was fair and right that we should receive 
the same rate to the east on spruce as on fir. IY the rail- 
roads of the country should extend the same rate to the 
spruce interests of the west—the same rates to Missouri 
and Mississippi river points—-that they make on fir, we 
would have a market that would justify us in cutting the 
high grades because we could sell the low grade stock. 

When I speak of spruce, gentlemen, I also speak of 
another material but little thought of and that has he 
same qualifications, and that is hemlock. We have vast 
areas of it. The Olympia peninsula is largely timbered 
with hemlock. Much of it is equal both in quality and 
size to fir, but it yields a less percentage of clear and 
consequently the markets have not yet accepted the prod- 
uct and it is left standing in the woods when the fir and 
spruce are cut and there it becomes a menace to the 
surrounding forest and when blown forms a basis for fires 
that is sufficient to carry the flames through the green 
timber. It is therefore necessary for the interests of the 
country and the protection of our timber interests econ- 
omically to use this great product. It is ry to 
have a freight rate that will allow the disposition of 
spruce and hemlock box in Missouri and Mississippi ter- 
ritory. It is our hope that the day will come when the 
railroads will have such service and such transportation 
facilities that instead of our soliciting them to haul our 
products, they will come to us for the business. ‘It is 
to be hoped that the day will come when they will con- 
sider that they have a fixed investment in their road 
and rolling stock and that any additional traffic they can 
take on in low grade material will be considered from 
the standpoint of the actual cost of the haul, the service 
of the rolling stock used and the margin of profit that 
shall justify the work. If it does come—and come it 
must-—whenever that day comes the product of our for- 
ests, low grade fir, spruce and hemlock, will find a mar- 
ket in the east and the lumbermen of the coast will not 
be as today, wondering what they are to do with their 
low grade material. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The President.—-We have with us today another gentle- 
man whose countenance is always looked upon kindly 
when he gets out on the coast. I would like to hear from 
Mr. Cobb. 

Mr. Cobb.—I have been quite a little on the coast ana 
am somewhat familiar with it, but still whenever I get 
out here I am filled with admiration. I believe you have 
heard my views before on this matter. I could talk to you 
two or three hours on coast matters, but I am afra‘d 
that the delegates would go out faster than they have 
during the last few moments. I have been a member of 
lumber organizations fur the last thirty years and am 
still a member of an eastern organization but am in a 
business now where we cannot organize. 

Now, I was not supposed to speak here today, but when 
I heard that friend Defebaugh was on the list, I went 
to Secretary Beckman and told him I did not think it 
was fair and he said to me, “Just keep still and look wise 
and you may come out ahead, anyway.” 


The President.—There was a talk to be delivered by 
Mr. Maxwell, but as he is not here I will call upon Mr. 
Hewitt. 


competition 






Good Advice From a Pioneer. 


Mr. Hewitt.—Well, gentlemen, I am 
the last speaker—I did not write my speech. I was 
formerly. as many of you are aware, from the far éust 
in Wisconsin and Michigan and came out here thirteen or 
fourteen years ago with the father of this young man 
here [indicating President Griggs] and he is all right. 
This young fellow has gotten away ahead of us and we do 
not exactly like it. 

We sold everything in the east anc came out here and 
when I saw these trees I said some things to myself. 
had been over in the Lake Superior district and we had 
gotten down to where it took twenty logs to the thousand 
—I suppose they are using thirty or forty now. We go: 
out here a little early and mills were built faster than the 
-acific coast could take the lumber and we all got so ex- 
cited that we bought lots and went into the real estate 
business. But we did not know where to sell our lumber. 
The old line mill men come to us—-they had all the for- 
eign trade—and gave us notice that if we touched their 
foreign business they would annihilate us and so after a 
consultation they decided to send me away to get rid 
of me. They thought that by sending me to Australia 
or New Zealand I would get drowned. Well, before I 
went I bought all the timber I had money to buy. and 
all that they would take my notes for and bought a 
whole lot from the railroad companies and promised to 
pay for it. 

I started off from California and went to Hawaii and 
found that they did not have much of our timber there 
and then went on to New Zealand. There was some tim 
ber there, mostly hardwoods. New Zealand is the best 
country in the southwest. It is 900 miles long and be- 
tween 150 and 300 miles wide. I found they raised there 
thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. It is a great country. 
I went from there to Tasmania. That is the country that 
foreigners used to call the Van Dieman’s Land. Now, I 
found that was a pretty good country, but they did not 
have anything down there but hardwood timber. Then 
I went to Australia. I found that Australia was a tre- 
mendous country, nearly as big as America; it took me 
eight or nine days to sail from one side of it to the other. 
I went inland and found a beautiful country but the trou- 
ble was they did not have water. They had only one 
crop in three years, but it was a great country and they 
were going to use lumber and a large amount of it. I 
began to get encouraged and to write back to the people 


in the same fix as 


aud 


here not to make too much lumber but to take care of 
the timber and they would make more money by holding 
it. Now you have been wondering how to get a fair 
price for this lumber. I think it is demonstrated on its 
very face. I will tell you later how I think we will get a 
fair price for it. 

I went to the Philippine islands and found it a good 
country where they raise two crops a year. I did not get 
off there because the islanders were fighting with Spain. 
That country will take a large amount of our pine tim- 
ber, although it has a large amount of timber of its own, 
but it is all hardwood. You will know it does not take 
much timber to make furniture. I went to China and 
up the Yangtse Kiang. I went 700 miles into China on a 
boat drawing fifteen feet of water. 

Mr. Emerson then took occasion to refer more par- 
ticularly to the Chinese and Russian country border- 
ing on the eastern seas and pointed out the barrenness 
of the country with respect to timber growth and the 
Jong distance that lumber would have to be hauled if 
supplied from Asiatic countries. He also referred to 
the fact that under a progressive government system, 
China would be a heavy competitor for the world’s 
trade. With respect to eastern Siberia he said that 
500 miles northwest of Minneapolis was to be found 
the same character of country and that everyone knew 
how productive the latter was. He predicted a won- 
derful future for it and outlined its distanee from a 
source of lumber supply, and said: 


Why, all of this timber is valuable. I think it is more 
valuable to hold than to cut. Any one who owns timber 
can hold it and pay taxes on it and it will prove a good 
business proposition. ‘Taxes are pretty high, but I think 
the timber can stand them. Of course I do not talk that 
way to the tax assessor. The price of lumber will soon 
be fixed by its value. People from the eastern states 
this Weyerhaeuser outfit which means the whole of 
Minnesota and the upper Mississippi—are coming out 
here and are gobbling up timber lands and mills and that 
means that they are realizing better than we of the coast 
do that our timber is a valuable asset. Now I am buy- 
ing all I can pay for and some that I can’t. The price 
of lumber will be fixed by people buying timber and hold- 
ing it at a certain price and the question of prices will 
be a thing of the past. Our timber, like that of the east 
and south, is a great asset and it is valuable and conse- 
quently it will all be bought up and at the rate it is being 
bought now in five years it will be hard to pick up tim- 
ber at twice the figures for which it can be had today. 
Put up your price and hold your timber and the longer 
you hold it and the more you have the better off you will 
be. 

The President.—Mr. Acuff has had some pretty strong 
experiences in Spokane, is one of our vice presidents and 
we would like to hear from him. 

An Eastern Washington Manufacturer. 
Mr. Acuff.—I should like to have listened to the speakers 


and have remained one of the audience. It seems to me 
that if we were to cease our deliberations now and go 
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home and digest the words spoken by Mr. Hewitt we 
would be better off. I think he has covered the entire 
situation and given us the key to our difficulties. Buy 
the timber and hold it and then cut so much lumber and 
quit selling it at a sacrifice. 

am reminded of a conversation I had with an old 
gentleman who said that he was entranced with this coun- 
try and that he wanted to buy some timber land. “I am 
unfortunately too late, but I have some boys that I would 
like to have start in,’ he said. Now my experience is or 
has been that the lumbermen of the east sacrificed two- 
thirds of their timber and made big fortunes out of the 
remaining third, I do not want the western lumbermen 
to follow in the footsteps of the eastern men. It is our 
part to profit by the fates of those who have gone before. 


I do not think we should sacrifice two-thirds of our 
wealth in order to profit by the remaining third. I have 
tried to hold to the idea that there was’ more 


money in leaving the timber grow than there was in cut- 
ting it at this time and we as a company have adoptt 
a system and buy the lumber of the other man and 
are going to leave ours grow. We might perhaps be 
tempted to cut the price, but we had rather sell above 
than below the list. 

Mr. Van Dissel, who is asleep here, has been advocating 
the principle of holding up the price and that we should 
move along gently and quietly and not make a large stir 
in the world and we would have some money after 
uwhile. 

Mr. Alexander says to come up into his country but to 
please not cut their prices. He and you can take that 
to heart and can come over into our country, but please 
maintain prices. 

The President.-Last year we were subject to the most 
serious forest fires that have visited the coast. We have 
with us a man who has had more to do with legislation 
than any one in the state on questions of this character. 
[ refer to Mr. Veness, president of the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who fs 
ilso a member of the legislature. 

Mr. Veness.—-I have not much to say. I was down for a 
short talk and I am going to make it very short, as I want 
to eatch a train. As president of the Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association I will say that 
our association meets regularly and there are always some 
of us there and we find that conditions are a little off, but 
that prospects are good. When I went into the lumber 
business six years ago we figured out what we could gel) 
lumber for and live. Now we find it the better policy to 
figure on how much we can make on our lumber rather 


than on how little we can operate. Then the timber was 
located close to the mill and we could log very cheaply. 
Then we could secure logs for $2.25 and for the same qual- 
ity we are now paying $5, or it is costing us that much to 
get them. I am sorry I have no time to take up the ques- 
tions of forestry but will try to do so at some future time. 
I thank you, 

The President.—If some one will be kind enough to wake 
up Mr. Van Dissel, we will be glad to hear from the presi- 
dent of the association in the eastern part of the state. 

Mr. Van Dissel.—If there is anything that is a surprise 
to me it is to be asked to address a meeting. It is gen- 
erally known in our town that I do not make speeches and 
I think here you should be satisfied with the efforts of 
Mr. Acuff and not call on me, for I am not a speaker. We 
have tried to keep up our association work and our prices. 
We have had an association for a long time, but the first 
years it was a big failure. I might say that one of the 
firms that has helped us to keep values where they belong 
is the Washington Mill Company, of which Mr. Acuff is 
president. He has always stood by us afid tried to make 
us as much money as he could. Our lumber does not come 
in competition with yours, but in some instances your 
lumber comes into our territory. Our white and _ yellow 
pine is used very much in the east to replace the old white 
pine and we suply the factories at Oshkosh, Milwaukee, 
Chicago and other big centers and we sell all of our better 
lumber there and try to market our common lumber in 
eastern Washington. All we ask if you come into eastern 
Washington is that you do not sell your lumber too cheap. 

The President.—-Mr. Hamilton, of Portland, is here and 
Portland has been the scene of a great deal of labor dis- 
eee. So I will ask him to tell us something about 
them. 

Mr. Hamilton.—I came here for information and enthu. 
siasm and I can assure you I have received both. The one 
thing that has interested me more than anything else today 
is the idea of getting a bureau of inspection for our rail 
trade. We have exercised it in our cargo busines and it 
has proven very satisfactory and I do hope we will be able 
to secure it in our car trade. As to the _—— of freight 
rates. many of us have said that it would be impossible to 
get the right rates but I tell you that I have confidence in 
the exertions of the members of the association and in those 
of our able secretary and I believe that if we stand back of 
them on this proposition that within the next two or three 
years we will secure the right kind of rates. 

Regarding the labor difficulties in Portland, I will say 
that a little over a year ago the unions made a test on our 
mill. The other mills in Portland rallied around us and 
came to our support and we stayed together on the propo- 
sition. We have a strong organization there among the 
manufacturers and in every instance we have been able to 
gain our ends by standing together and I believe that is 
the secret of our success along that line. I wish again to 
say that I have received much good information from this 
meeting this afternoon. 

The President.—Alexander Maclaren is with us and he 
is interested in the manufacture of pulp and other by-prod- 
ucts and can posibly tell us something about utilizing our 
waste and our spruce timber. Mr. Maclaren is interested 
in the North Pacific Lumber Company and in several luin- 
bering propositions near Ottawa, Canada. 

Mr. Maclaren.—I am a long ways from home and it is a 
very cold country where I was raised in the winter time, 
and it gets frozen up there and I don’t know that I am 
sufficiently thawed out to give you much information on 
the pulp business. We have only been in the business a 
very short time, having started about a year ago. We are 
said to have a very fine plant in every respect. We are 
white pine men in the east entirely and we found several 
years ago that we had cut a good bit of our limits clear of 
pine and some of our friends suggested that we go into the 
pulp business. Our spruce is very small and does not com- 
pare with that on the coast, but it makes a very fine pulp. 
We sent men into the woods to make an estimate and they 
found that we had enough timber to run our pulp mill twen- 
ty years. We have something like 2,600 square miles of 
limits and the spruce grows very fast. We are only feel- 
ing our way and it is possible that in the near future we 
will go into the paper business. The pulp business will be 
taken up here in this country in the near future. At pres- 
ent it would seem that you are too far away from your 
markets. you are going to have a mechanical pulp 
plant, the great point is in getting water power. I am 
only beginner in the business and not’ sufficiently well 
posted to give you any information in regard to it, as that 
branch of the business is managed by one of my brothers. 
We have two lumber mills at Ottawa as well as several in 
British Columbia. 

President Griggs.-—About one year ago there was a chair- 
man of a committee appointed for a special purpose and as a 
result of its work it turned into the treasury of the asso- 
ciation something like $500 or $600. I believe Mr. Patten, 
who was recently married, is back with us and I am going 
to ask him to give us a talk. 

Mr. Patten.—I do not know that I have anything to say. 
I have been very much interested in the talks and hone 
they will be of great benefit. As you said, I have recently 
been married and that fact should excuse me from further 
remarks, if we are to credit common belief. 


The president then brought up the matter of the work 
of the St. Louis World’s fair committee and regretted 
the absence of Chairman Thomas, who was to submit 
a report pf the progress made. He stated that there 
was still some money to be raised and requested that 
the work be pushed vigorously, so that Washington would 
he adequately represented. He asked that the members 
give the matter their attention and stated that the log- 
gers had made a reduction on the price of the timbers 
to be furnished, which amounted to a contribution of 
about $200. 

There being no further business before the house the 
meeting adjourned. 

° Those Present. 
worse, Everett G., St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma, 
ash. 

Page, Paul, Page Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 

Taylor, H, D., Page Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 

Chambers, Marshall. Page Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 
we ~ “rare, George H., Northwestern Lbr. Co., Hoquiam, 

ash. 

Patten, C. E., Atlas Lbr. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Bronson, C. C., Day Lbr, Co.. Big Lake, Wash. 

Miles, W. C., Globe Lbr. Co., Frances, Wash. 

Doud, C, C., Doud Bros. Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 

Doud, L. L., Doud Bros. Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 

McCoy, George. Napavine, Wash. 


Acuff, W. H., Washington Mill Co., Spokane, Wash. 
wee Dissel, E. I’, Cartier, Phoenix Saw Mill, Tacoma, 
ash. 


Foster, E. Walker, Foster Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Bonner, W. H., Simpson Lbr. Co., South Bend, Wash. 
Hughes, John S. 

Day, J. J., Day Lbr. Co., Big Lake. Wash. 

Dyer, R. B., Clatsop Lbr. Co., Astoria, Wash. 

Stokes, I’. S., Mutual Lbr. Co., Bucoda, Wash. 
Wintermate. 5, V.. McPhee & McGinnity, Denver, Colo. 
Hawkins. H. A., Napavine, Wash. 

O'Donnell, White Star Lbr. Co., Elma, Wash. 
Smith, A. E.. Kent Lbr. Co., Barneston, Wash. 
Sutherland, C. O., Tacoma. 

Annis, EB. B., Sayre-Newton Lbr. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Fiorini, Francis, Ggldbar Lbr. Co., Goldbar, Wash. 
Veness, J. A., Winlock, Wash. 

Venes, George, J. A. Veness, Winlock, Wash. 
Metsker. L. A., Tacoma, Wash, 

Leach, Frank A., Union Lbr. Co., ‘Tacoma, Wash 
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Shields, Frank J., Union Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

—; John W., Port Blakely Mill Co., Port Blakely, 
Wash. 

~ lala L. O., Port Blakely Mill Co., Port Blakely, 
Was 


sh. 

Dingle, R. R., E. C. Atkins & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Palmer, G. L., Washington Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Newbegin, J. J., Newbegin Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Newbegin, W. B., Newbegin Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Maclaren, A., North Pacifie Lbr. Co., Barnet, B. C. 

De Pencer, H., North Pacifie Lbr. Co., Barnet, B. C. 

Thompson, C. W., Winds River Lbr. Co., Cascade Locks, 
Ore. 

Loggie, J. A., Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Whatcom, Wash. 

Stoddard, J. T., Doty, Wash. 

Birdsall, W. C., E, C. Atkins & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Perkins, J. W., E. C. Atkins & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Blackburn, H. H., Swope Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 

Kellogg, Walace Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Startup, Wash. 

Kellogg, D. E., Wallace Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Startup, Wash. 

Startup, G. G., Wallace Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Startup, Wash. 

Hughes, John S.. Tower Lbr, Co., Van Horn, Wash. 

Ilamilton, Jay O., Portland Lbr. Co., Portland, Ore. 

Lewis, E. H., Lewis & Hughes, Seattle, Wash. 

Lawler, George, Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Reed, John B., Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. ‘ 

Damangeon, A., Allis-Chalmers Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fatland, H. H., Keystone Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Muller, J. Anton, Ohop Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Johnson, Charles M., Ohop Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash, 

Pike, Francis J., Chicago, Ill. 

Blackwell, G. B., Loeb-Cutter Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Sutherland, E, R., H. F. Cady Lbr. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

MeMaster, John, John McMaster Shingle Co., Bothell, 
Wash. 

Chapin, R. L., West Coast Shingle Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Parker, J. H., Parker Bros. & Hiatt Co., Pilehuck, Wash. 

Bell, James A., Everett, Wash. 

Sanborn, C, A., Seattle, Wash. : 

Bishop, E. K., John McMasters Shingle Co., Bothell, Wash. 

DeLano, S. B., Fulton Lbr. Co., Fulton, Kan. 

Lewis, O. S., Goldbar Lbr. Co., Goldbar, Wash. 

Doty, C. A., Doty Lbr. Co., Doty, Wash. 

Mumby, S. C., Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co., Bordeaux, Wash. 

Foster, H. R.. F. 8S. Hendrickson Lbr Co., Chicago. 

Iluebner, A. H., Rand Lbr. Co., Burlington, Ia. 

Hill, C. E., Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Alexander, R. H., British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trad 
ing Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Loeb, F. S., Loeb-Cutter Mill Co.. Seattle, Wash. 

Johnson, H. A., A. H. Andrews Co., Seattle. Wash. 

Startup, J. G., H. J. Miller Lbr. Co., Chehalis. Wash. 

Hewitt, Henry, jr., St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. ’ 

Bender, L. A.. Port Orchard Lbr. & Transportation Co., 
Bremerton, Wash. 

Mentzer, T. F.. Mentzer Bros., Tenino, Wash. 

White, Alexander, Chehalis Lbr. Co., Litell, Wash. 

Palm, Theodore, Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co., Walville, 
Wash. 

Beckman, Secretary Pacific Coast & Lbr. Mfrs. Asso. 

Defebaugh, J. E., AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Christine. W. 'T., AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Gilman, Fred H., AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Cobb, B. F., Lumber Review, Chicago. 

Smith, George K.. Secretary Southern Lumber Mfrs. Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cornwall, George M.. Portland Lumberman, Portland, Ore. 

Simpson, J. C.. Galesburg, II. 

Cole, Frank B., West Coast & Puget Sound Lumberman, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Heliker, W. G., Pacific Lumber Trade, Journal, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Walker, E., Pacific 
Wash. ; 

Grigg, C. E., Tacoma Leather & Belting Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. ¢ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eee 
Referred to Western Hemlock Manufacturers. 

Lynn, MAss., July 31.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Referring to an editorial in one of your recent issues re- 
garding Pacific coast hemlock, it occurs to us that this wood 
might be suitable for turned porch posts. We use large 
quantities of Washington cedar posts, but are not always 
able to get them as promptly as we would like. Will you 
kindly advise us if in your opinion this wood would be 
satisfactory for this purpose, and if so kindly put us in 
communication with parties who would be able to furnish 
them ? BrROCKWAY-SMITH CORPORATION, 


——e——err—rr 


Interpretation of an Order. 

New ORLEANS, LA., July 29—Hditor AMpRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We have placed the following order at various times 
with different mills with the result that from some we are 
receiving material cut to exact lengths as we wished and 
from some in pieces of multiple lengths. Will you kindly 
give the mills and ourselves the benefit of an interpretation 
of the order which is as follows: 

Herewith we place order with you for one car- 
load of 1,000 pieces, 3x9 inches, by 4 feet 10 
inches, cut to exact size, square edged and sound 
pine lumber at -—--—-———, delivery works. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

There seems to be no possible question as to the 
meaning of the order or what is necessary to comply 
with its provisions. It is plainly specified that the 
pieces shall be four feet ten inches wide, and as there 
are 1,000 pieces specified it would not be complying 
with the order to furnish 500 pieces nine feet eight 
inches long. If pieces are furnished in multiples of 
the required length it would require further manufac- 
ture and consequently the order is not filled. The 
shipper might think that to furnish long length stuff 
so that it could be cut to exact length would be more 
convenient for himself and as convenient for the buyer. 
But that is none of his business. As plain a contract 
as the above leaves no excuse for non-compliance.— Edi- 
tor. 


Lumber Trade Journal, Seattle, 
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ORDERED TO DISGORGE. 

ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 23.—The railroad commissioners 
have ordered the Seaboard Air Line Railroad to pay to 
C. N. Baker, of Higgston, $3,463.80 overcharge. Baker 
operates saw mills at Higgston, and was charged $13 
a car on lumber shipped to Savannah, while another 
concern doing business at the same place was given a 
rate of $10. The Seaboard Air Line hauled 1,154 cars 
for Baker, and the commission has ordered the railroad 
to refund $3 on each car. The cross tie rate case has 
not yet been decided, 

BABA LPL DDD 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Aug. 4.—Samuel Hopper & Son, of Stay, 
have recently sold to C. F. Ball & Bros., of Ball, a tract of 
1,500 acres of longleaf pine timber lands lying in Grant 
Pret. fifteen miles north of here, on the Valley railroad. 
he consideration was $45,000. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 





Holds Its Summer Meeting at Minneapolis—A Notable Gathering of Forestry Experts—Able 
Lumberman Actively Represented—Synopsis of the Proceedings. 





The summer meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation was held at Minneapolis, Minn., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week in the rooms of the Commer- 
cial Club. There were present some of the most prom- 
inent professional foresters of the United States, a 
sprinkling of those interested from sentimental consid- 
erations and a number of the leading lumbermen of 
Minnesota. Indeed the meeting was cailed for Minneap- 
olis that the professional foresters and the lumbermen 
might be brought together. The papers and discussions 
were of an eminently practical sort, and out of the ’spir- 
ited argumentative tilts came much information 

Professor B. E. Fernow, in the absence of Secretary 
Wilson, called the meeting to order and introduced Gen. 
C. C. Andrews, head of the Minnesota forestry depart- 
ment. 


Gen. Andrews’ Address of Welcome. 


In his address of weleome Gen. Andrews said, in 
part: 


Most of the remaining pine timber and chief wealth of 
the Chippewa Indians on reservations at the sources of 
the Mississippi is about to be cut, and 230,000 acres, 
after 25 percent of the pine has been cut, will become 
a forest reserve. Five percent of the pine on such 
reserve is to be left for reforestation. The cutting of 
the pine on this reserve is to be under the supervision 
of the forester of the department of agriculture, but the 
superinendent who is to carry out the regulations is ap- 
pointed by the interior department. The purchaser is 
to burn or remove enough of the tops and refuse to pre- 
vent danger to the timber left standing, under rules of 
the secretary of the interior. The latter appoints the 
men who are to scale the logs and as the Indians are to 
be paid for the number of feet that the logs scale, it 
is of vital importance that the scalers be men of integ- 
rity and skill. The pine is worth several million dollars, 
and its disposal is so blended with forestry that the 
business will be watched by this association with espe- 
cial interest. 

Last year the interior department temporarily with- 
drew from market about 500,000 acres of land in Cook 
and Lake counties, Minnesota, as the Lake Superior 
Forest Reserve. Some of the land has an elevation of 
2.200 feet above the sea. The soil is considered third 
or fourth rate, rather rocky, and timbered mostly -with 
spruce, jack pine, balsam, white birch and poplar. It 
is a region of fine scenery, rich in beautiful lakes and 
streams, and better adapted for forestry purposes than 
for agriculture. It is understood that a future examina- 
tion of the land by the U. S. board of forestry will de- 
termine whether it shall be permanently created as a 
forest reserve, 

The stone and timber act of congress under which 
the most valuable tracts of timber have for years and 
are now being obtained from the United States at $2.59 
an acre, was cunningly devised for the benefit of the 
speculator. No right thinking member of congress should 
be content to let the law remain in force. 

Valuable timber is constantly being obtained fraudu- 
lently under the ho»estead law. To remedy these evils 
the remaining public timber on non-agricultural lands 
should be constituted forest reserves and administered 
on forestry principles. 

The forest reserve law provides for the disposal of tim- 
ber at its estimated value and it donates timber to a 
n.iner in developing his mine. It is a good law for the 
publie but not for the speculator. 


Itasca State Park. 


Attorney General W. B. Douglas gave an informal 
address upon the Itasca state park. of which he has 
charge, and the experiments made under the state law 
in restoring portions of the park, General Douglas re- 
ported that out of 10,000 young pines replanted in 
denuded portions of the park about 85 percent were still 
growing, which he thought argued well for the possibili- 
ties of restoration: He stated that reproduction from 
seed had not been successful. 

Herman H. Chapman, superintendent of the northeast- 
ern Minnesota agricultural experiment farm at Grand 
Rapids, Minn., then read a paper which provoked a warm 
discussion. It was as follows: 


Influence of the Chippewa Forest Reserve on the 


Locality. 
The Morris bill has set aside 225,000 acres of land in 
the Chippewa reservation for a forest reserve. The ques- 


tions raised as to the advisability of such action hinge 
largely on a single point—is the land agricultural or 
not? The writer does not claim absolute authority on 
this point, but having been engaged since 1898 in study- 
ing the subject in connection with the work of the state 
experiment farm at Grand Rapids, he may safely hazard 
an opinion. 

‘Auricuitural land is land the quality or location of 
which is such that the farmers can clear and operate 
it with profit, i. e, make a living on it, Granted 
that the farmer in question is of a type calculated to 
make the best use of the conditions which confront him,—- 
what kind of soil must he have in order that his prés- 
ence and activity may be a benefit and not a detriment 
to the community? 

This cannot be decided offhand. The main source of 
error comes from considering transient conditions as 
permanent conditions. A sandy soil, newly cleared and 
given plenty of moisture, will produce the most aston- 
ishing crops of grain, grass, and especially of garden 
vegetables. This very capacity for rapid elaboration of 
soil fertility is the cause of the exhaustion of sandy soils, 
under any system of cropping which does not constantly 
supply these elements artificially, 

Again, all sandy land is not poor land. Sand underlaid 
by a heavier soil, or a sandy soil mixed with.a fair propor- 
tion of clay, may be farmed with proiit in certain localities 
by raising potatoes and clover hay. 

There is very little land in northwestern Minnesota. 
with the exception of certain areas of stiff cold clay, that 
is not sandy, and to condemn the whole of such a vast 
area because of the presence of sand would be an eco- 
nomic absurdity. But to claim that all of this sandy 
area can be profitably farmed is an absurdity just as 
palpable, 

: What, then, is to be the standard by which, the per- 
manent agricultural quality of land not near to markets 
is to be judged? Long, abundant, and sometimes bitter 
experience points out the wisdom of accepting the evi- 


dence of nature—the same evidnce which our ancestors, 
before the days of lumbering, regarded as conclusive— 
the kind and quality of the virgin lumber growing upon 
the land. Hardwoods require a fertiie, lasting soil, and 
are proof that such exists, no matter what the surface 
indicates. Pine grows upon sand,—but, in Minnesota at 
least, the white pine has the reputation of thriving only 
when the roots can penetrate a soil containing some clay. 
Norway pine and jack pine are practically the same in 
their Soil requirements, and are naturally found as vir- . 
gin timber on a sandy soil, underlaid by a sandy sub- 
soil, extending to a considerable, sometimes an unknown 
depth. Where jack or norway are found in pure stands, 
without poplar or other hardwoods, or white pine, it is 
an almost infallible indication of the presence of a sandy 
subsoil, and of unfitness for permanent farm land. This 
inexorable law of nature, the survival of the fittest, is daily 
proving the unfitness of jack pine sand for farmers, but at 
the expense of untold cases of rulnel homes, broken health 
and spirits, and clouded family prospects. 

Land which is not fit for farming can still grow trees— 
yet so slow is the process that the individual cannot 
be expected to go into the business. State governments 
may do something, but their policy is apt to be too 
directly influenced by politics to be sufficiently perma- 
nent for results. For instance, it can easily be seen 
how a _loud and continuous demand that this forest re- 
serve be opened to settlement would, if state politics 
had control of it, be apt to suceed and allow the ruinous 
experiment to be tried, when it would then be too late 
to re-acquire the land for a reserve. National policy 
is more permanent and more far-seeing, less apt to be 
swayed by gusts of selfish shortsightedness, and is the 
only controls under which results in forest growing can 
be hoped for commensurate with the effort put forth. 


A. G. Bernard, of Cass Lake, took issue with Mr. 
Chapman and questioned him rather sharply about his 
condemnation of the jack pine land. Mr. Chapman said 
that not over one-tenth of the land in northeastern Min- 
nesota would come under the classification he condemned, 
but that this land could not be farmed profitably without 
fertilization. 

Dr. Filbert Roth, of the college of forestry, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., at once came to Mr. Chapman’s rescue and de- 
clared that the former had expressed his views in the 
matter. He said he could see little but starvation for 
settlers who bought the Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nesota sand with the idea of building homes and earning 
a living. He said that the United States, as well as 
every other country in the world, had its proportion of 
bad lands and that there was no use trying to disguise 
the fact that much of the eut-over pine lands are abso- 
lutely worthless for farming after the timber has been 
removed, 

‘'T. B. Walker declared that he believed norway and 
jack pine sometimes grew on land which was just as 
good as any other for agricultural purposes. 

R. L. McCormick, president of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, and until recently a resident 
of Hayward, Wis., came to the defense of the ‘‘ sani 
farmers.’’? He said he could not agree that there were 
deserts in Wisconsin and Minnesota. A traveler in New 
England would find many farms there abandoned. It 


‘was no reflection on the cut-over tracts that they could 


not match the fertile valleys in crop production. There 
were millions of people who could not bry these valley 
farms, and they must settle on the less valuable lands, 
which were good at least for stock raising. 

John W. Cooper, president of the state agricultural 
society, also defended the land of a number of Minnesota 
counties where the pine has been cut. He stated that 
large crops were being raised on the land every year. 


Financial Results at Biltmore. 


C. A. Schenck, the well known forester of the Biltmore 
(N. C.) estate of George W. Vanderbilt, then delivered 
an address upon the above subject, saying among other 
things: 


Forestry means, for the private owner, the financial 
development of forestal investments. Where timber has 
little value and is not expected to have value in the 
future, forestry, as an enterprise, offers no inducement 
to the capitalist. 

By improving the means of transportation, the pres- 
ent value of the trees and the prospective value of the 
saplings growing near Biltmore on 130,000 acres of wood- 
land has been greatly enhanced. 

The original investments have been reduced, on the 
one hand, by the removal of hyper-mature trees, and 
have been increased, on the other hand, by building 
roads, dams and chutes, by erecting saw-mills, by 
clearing the forest where it stands on agricultural soil, 
by creating farms, pastures, villages, industries, and so 
on. 

Where the forest is cut on absolute forest soil unfit 
for any production other than trees, the rule is adhered 
to: “No fellings without a definite aim at reforestation 
by nature’s own means.” 

Artificial planting is not resorted to at Biltmore ex- 
cepting, however, the case of some 2,000 acres of aban- 
doned fields lying in close proximity to town and affor- 
ested by planting pine, locust, cherry, walnut, etc. 


This closed the morning session. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Edwin A. Wildey, of the Michigan Forestry Commis- 
sion, reported some of the results of the work in that 
state, and among other things said: 


Progress of Forestry in Michigan. 


The last session of the legislature made an appropria- 
tion of $7,500 in addition to the one of $2,000 already 
under the control of the commission. The legislature also 
established a forest reserve in Roscommon and Crawford 
counties, 

These counties contain the headwaters of four dif- 
ferent river systems flowing in every direction into the 
Great Lakes, and they also contain two of-the largest 
lakes in the lower peninsula, 

The commission has 68,000 acres of land. These lands 
have all been stripped of their timber, and examination 
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is now being made in view of restoring them. 

Mr. Wildey’s paper was of much interest, and in the 
ensuing discussion a very hopeful view was taken of the 
future of forestry in the Wolverine State, in view of the 
excellent beginning which had been made. 


‘‘Taxation and Private Forestry.’’ 


Professor L. Ernest Bruncken, late of the Wisconsin 
Forestry Commission, was on the program for a paper 
upon the above subject, but was not present. In his 
absence it was read and formed the basis of an interest- 
ing discussion on the following day. 


The writer contended that the prevailing practice of 
taxing all merchantable timber annually, regardless of 
whether it was to be harvested during the current year 
or not, was a premium on cutting timber which, though 
merchantable, had not yet reached its highest value. 
The loss fell far more on the community than on the 
owner. 

As possible remedies were suggested: (1) Exemption 
of timber while taxing the land on its agricultural value. 
This was dismissed as impracticabie. (2) Taxing of 
the land at its agricultural value, exemption of the tim- 
ber from the property tax, but the exaction of a tax 
on the gross income derived by the owner from the sale 
of the timber. 


TUESDAY EVENING RECEPTION. 

Upon Tuesday evening a reception was tendered to 
the visitors, which was intended as an honor to Secre- 
tary James Wilson, who, however, unfortunately had not 
arrived, The occasion was, however, one of much social 
enjoyment and was well attended. It was held at the 
rooms of the Commercial Club. . 

Governor Van Sant and President Northrop, of the 
state university, were among the guests. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The session was called to order by C. M. Loring, who 
asked Secretary James Wilson, who was present, to 
preside. Mr. Wilson in a few graceful words threw the 
mantle back upon Mr. Loring’s shoulders, remarking 
also that he was traveling about the country in order 
to learn how to make the United States department of 
agriculture of more benefit to the farmers and to the 
country at large. 

The first matter before the meeting was the diseus- 
sion of Mr. Bruncken’s paper of the previous 
day, which was participated in by G. A. Schenck, Dr. 
Folwell, of Minneapolis, George K. Smith and R, L. Me- 
Cormick. 

R. L. MeCormick, president of the Missisippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, said he looked at the question 
of reforestation from a business man’s standpoint. In 
the south an 18-ineh tree can be grown in thirty years, 
and in the north it would take 100 years. 

Au invitation was read from Chattanooga, asking the 
association to hold its next session there. Secretary 
Bowers explained that it was wanted to stimulate the 
movement for an Appalachian forest reserve. At his 
suggestion the executive committee was directed to send 
two or three speakers to Chattanooga to hold a meeting 
on the subject. 

B. A. Fowler, of Phoenix, Arizona, was appointed a 
delegate to the meeting of the National Irrigation As- 
sociation at Ogden, Utah. 


The Minnesota National Forest Reserve. 


Eugene 8S. Bruce, lumberman of the bureau of forestry, 
read a carefully prepared paper upon the above subject, 
which attracted much attention, especially in view of the 
fact that the writer had charge of the work for the 
department. 


He told of the field work which he aud a small coros 
of assistants had done during July and August. 1902. His 
account of the difficulties encountered was graphic. Early 
surveys were often found incorrect or could not be 
found at all because of disanpearance of the corner 
stones or other landmarks. The war department had 
purchased flowage rights from the Indians which had 
not yet been delineated. Manv Indians had yet to be 
allotted. In many instances the old classifications did 
not correctly represent the true character of the land. 
The bureau finally designated a _ certain approximate 
territory within which it proposed to confine its selec- 
tions. requesting the interior department to throw the 
exterior territory onen for settlement at once under the 
provisions of the Morris bill, but to hold the designated 
tract from either settlement or lumbering until the for- 
estry bureau had made its final selection. This request 
was granted, with the further agreement that for all 
lands within the first selection which should be allotted 
to Indians or claimed by the war department under flow- 
age rights the forestry department should be entitled 
to further selections of equivalent territory. <A_ first 
selection was then made of 104,459.25 acres, 89.709.03 
acres of this being classified as pine lands, being as 
Jarge an area as could well be secured in a compact 
body. The law allows 225.000 acres to be selected, and 
niso. ten sections to he reserved from sale or settlement. 
for which purpose 6,399.83 acres have been selected. 

“There has been considerable speculation as to what 
the attitude of the forestry officials charged with carrv- 
ing out the provisions of the act would he towards the 
lumbering interests. On this voint I wish to say that 
the attitude of the bureau of forestry towards the lum- 
bermen will be in this instance, as in all others, that 
of the utmost friendliness. with a desire to co-operate 
In the removal of the timber in such a manner as will 
be for the best interests of all concerned. 

“Much has heen said and written about the damasre 
eaused throughout the country by the ravages of the 
Jumberman, hut it is not so much the work of the lum- 
herman as the destructive forest fires that usuallv fol- 
low lumbering operations. which have so devastated 
some portions of the beautiful state of Minnesota, as 
well as many other Commonwealths throughout the 
United States. 


A Lumberman’s Idea of Reforestation. 


Was given by B. F. Nelson, the well known Minneapo- 
lis lumberman, who said in part: 


The lumbermen of today are often bitterlv denounce‘ 
as the vanda'ls of the forest. They are charged with 
the ruthless destruction of virgin timber at the expense 
of future generations: They have had cursings heaped 
upon their heads by persons who charge them with 
making money by methods which are without economic 
or moral excuse. : 


It is needless to say that the lumbermen resent such 
criticism, as they do not feel that their vocation is 
without moral excuse or reason. There has been abund- 
ant excuse for the destruction of forests. The forest 
was the natural enemy of our forefathers, and without 
its destruction our land could not have been settled 
and advanced as it is today. 

The forests had to be sacrificed that the great prairies 
might be won. While the forests have been converted 
into lumber, which is indispensable to our well being, 
great areas of denuded timber lands have become avail- 
able for the tilling of the soil. 

The lumbermen are as willing as most persons to 
deplore the ravaging of the forest, but they do not 
believe themselves any more responsible for it than the 
conditions of society which demand it. They are very 
naturally in favor of reforestation where the same is 
practicable, because of the many beneficent influences 
accruing therefrom, in the effect of forests on the flow 
of streams, on winds and temperature and on the gen- 
eral prosperity and welfare of the nation. 

We believe that the greater part of the lands from 
which the timber has been removed in the northern pine 
belt is much more valuable and suitable for cultivation 
than for reforestation. The growth of timber is so slow 
that the present generation cannot be expected to replant 
timber lands for the financial benefits which they might 
derive therefrom. This is especially true when the 
profits likely to be obtained from their lands, after a 
period of sixty or eighty years, will be largely reduced 


by the taxes which they will have paid during that 
time, and of the uncertain results in the end due to 
fires and cather enemies of the forest. 


A slightly different view was presented in a paper 
by another well known lumberman, T. B. Walker, on 


Our Past and Future Forest Policy. 


He said in part: 


At the present rate of consumption, the amount of the 
timber now standing will be consumed within thirty-five 
years. 

In the near future, substitutes for wood and curtailed 


consumption, better forestry methods and reproduction 
will be necessitated. 
Forests are all in sight and subject to general esti- 


mates differing materially from iron, coal and coal oil, 
building stone etc., where the supply is under cover and 
the extent unknown but practically inexhaustible. 

Responsibility of lumbermen for wasteful methods 
should rest equally upon the public generally and on the 
government. 

Our vast hardwood forests have been cut away and in 
large part burned in log heaps by the pioneer settlers 
in clearing their lands for cultivation, 

National, state and county government have authorized 
and protected all frontier settlers and loggers in wasting 
our forests. 

Homestead law and pre-emption and timber and stone 
act and sales in forty acre tracts at public auction scat- 
tered the ownership of timber lands. Lumbermen could 
not secure sufficient areas of timber to make economical 
logging operations or apply proper forestry methods. 

For purchasing lands of entrymen, lumbermen have 
been censured and criticized by thus doing what the laws 


undoubtedly anticipated. Violations of the laws are 
exceptions, not the rule. 
Premature county organizations and heavy taxes on 


unproductive Jand where owners were non-residents and 
derived no benefit from the tax have aided in denuding 
the forests to escape this burden. 

When lands in our pineries were denuded of timber 
they were wanted for cultivation, which fact has made 


counties, state and nation more indifferent as to the 
preservation of forests. 
Through government limitations, American timber 


opnees hold less than 14 percent of the remaining sup- 
ply. 

Methods of disposing of public timber lands have 
placed lurabermen at great disadvantage. Economical 
methods could not be applied to scattered tracts. The 
Canadian system of large limits and light taxes has given 
them great advantages, 

In the western forests, conditions are much more fav- 
orable; better forestry methods, more practicable and 
profitable and continued supply of timber can be pro- 
duced. Protection against fire ean be successfully applied 
by clearing away all dry materials from around each 
of the trees. Large trees may be cut leaving much 
greater numbers of smaller trees for growth and refor- 
estation. As the lands are not valuable for agricultural 
purposes, taxes will be made light on partially cut lands, 
so that continued growth can be maintained. Protecting; 
forests by attempting to keep the fires from running ‘is 
not @ success. When fires are kept from running for 
long periods damage when it does run is greater than the 
aggregate of intermediate burnings and fires cannot be 
entirely prevented. 

Timber permits by government should be on a large 
scale to make logging and reforesting profitable and 
economical. 

A large proportion of our lumber supply in later years 
must come from private timber cultivation on individual 
holdings. 

The forestry department will become increasingly more 
and more important—and should be given large authority: 
and means to carry on the work and for reforesting on 
a large scale as rapidly as it proves practicable. 


Professor B. E. Fernow then offered a resolution for 
the repeal of the timber and stone act, which was, how- 
ever, opposed by T. B. Walker, unless a proper substi- 
tute were recommended. Secretary Bowers seconded a 


motion to lay the resolution on the table, which finally 
carried. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 
Dr, Filbert Roth, of the College of Forestry, Ann 


Arbor, Mich., read a paper of which the following is an 
abstract : 


Possibilities and Methods of Reforestation in the White 
Pine Belt. 


Our methods of using the pine forests ‘have left us large 
areas of denuded lands, considerable portions of which are 
in a burned or fire-scarred waste land condition. Reforesta- 
tion concerns itself with putting these unproductive non- 
agricultural lands back into a productive condition. 
e ¢ Census figures on settlement and improved lands 
indicate that the sandy lands in our lake states, formerly 
pinery, and now largely waste lands. have remained unset- 
tled; that, for instance, the state of Michigan has sixteen 
counties in the southern peninsula which average but 6 per- 
cent of improved land. e same census reports show that 
the older states, too, have their waste lands: that Maine 
has still 88 percent of her lands not tilled. Pennsylvania 55 
percent, Virginia 61 percent, and even Massachusetts 77 
percent. But unproductive lands are a waste, a_ loss. 
For this reason the old world states for centuries have 
endeavored to keep these lands in the hands of the state 
ard keep or make them productive through forestry meth- 
ods, In recent years the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and lately the state of Wisconsin, have decided to abandon 
the policy of getting rid of tax title and other state lands. 
and to take the poor lands of the state and improve them 
along forestry lines. In our white pine belt there is much 
of this work to be done. As to methods, there are many. 


Wherever a growth of young trees exists it may often be 
best merely to protect and wait and let nature do the work. 
In mary cases this will be too slow, fires have cleaned up 
completely, there are no trees to produce seed, and the young 
tree growth has all disappeared. In such cases replanting 
will be economy. Among the trees to plant, the natives 
trees, white pine, norway and jack pine will deserve first 
choice, but others may be tried. Planting from nurseries 
kept right on the ground will probably be the cheapest 
method in the end, What this leads to may be summed up 
briefly: It will mean millions of acres of productive woods 
where now there is nothing but unproductive waste; it 
will mean permanent mills and factories, employment for 
permanent people (not nomads), and a sorely needed home 
supply ot one of the most necessary products used in civil- 
zed life. 


Edward A. Bowers, secretary of the American Forestry 
Association, then addressed the meeting, saying in part: 


‘‘The Future of the National Forest Reserves.’’ 


The future of the federal forest reservations will be as- 
sured when there is a better understanding among the people 
generally of th purposes of their creation than existed at 
the outset of the movement. The idea that these reserva- 
tions are to be used for the national good will steadily gain 
them friends. Now the idea is too generally prevalent that 
these reservations are parks for the pleasure of the people 
and for the protection of game. These are only incidental 
advantages. 

Irrigation now being so largely undertaken by the federal 
government will certainly be a most powerful ally in main- 
taining and extending the reserved forest areas of the gen- 
eral government. ‘These reservations, as they are gradually 
developed by means of typographical surveys, roads and sys- 
tematic cutting. will show the people what a rational forest 
»olicy is. In this way these reservations will be ps rticu- 
farly useful in instrueting states and individuals 4 the 
management of their forest properties; thus in due time we 
may reasonably hope to see systematic forest management 
extend over the whole of the United States, taking the place 
of the wasteful, careless and destructive methods now pre- 
vailing in the utilizing of our forest resources. 


Needs of the Hour. 


Professor B. E. Fernow then read an interesting paper 
up the above subject. 


He referred to the fact that the Forestry Associstion 
met in the twin city of St. Paul just twenty years’ ago 
for its third meeting. He reviewed briefly the changes 
that had taken place since that time both in regard 
to consumption and supply of forest products and in 
regard to the progress of the forestry movement. 

From the census statistics, it would appear that the 
timber industry in these twenty years had more than 
trebled in the capital employed, namely, to over six hun- 
dred million dollars, and the value as well as the amount 
of product has more than doubled, while the population 
had increased little over 50 percent. In other words, the 
tendency is to constantly increase the use of wood and 
the drafts on our timber resources in excess of the in- 
erease in population; the danger of exhausting our tim- 
ber supplies before they can be replaced is_ infinitely 
greater now than it was twenty years ago, hence the 
efforts to secure their replacement must be also m ich 
greater. 

Regarding curative and recuperative measures’ the 
speaker thought that in spite of the heroic efforts of the 
federal government to induce private owners to adopt 
ft more conservative management of timber lands, in 
spite of the extension of the forest reservation policy, in 
spite of the beginnings of a forest policy in several states, 
these efforts were still embryonic and nowhere in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the interests involved. The 
eastern wooded states in which there was any beginning 
at all of a forest policy do not comprise more than about 
one-third of the forest region and a really serious, al- 
though still entirely inadequate, beginning can hardly be 
said to exist on more than one-fifth of the territory. 

Referring to the latest forestry legislation in the state 
of Wisconsin he pointed out that the act was still largely 
of a tentative character, suggesting indefinite and im- 
practicable or unnecessary experiments with inadequate 
appropriations, toying with the situation, instead of in- 
stituting at once a well devised, professionally con- 
ducted management of the state’s important forestry 
interests. 

The need of the hour is the realization by legislatures 
and officials of the immédiate seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the establishment of well organized forestry bureaus 
in each state conducted by professional foresters and, 
above all, an efficient fire police. 

To this end the association should have a carefully 
chosen committee which should be ready to actively 
— state authorities in formulating adequate legisla- 

on, 

In his remarks the speaker referred to the collapse of 
the College of Forestry at Cornell University as an ex- 
ample of the absence of a really serious and honest 
forest policy even in the state of New York. 


Some Forestry Conditions in Western Wisconsin. 


Professor L. H. Pammell discussed the above subject, 
saying among other things: 


The writer has watched the movement of forestry con- 
ditions in this section of the state for a great many 
years. The removal of timber began in the 60’s and has 
continued until the present time. <A large amount of the 
land is wholly unsuited for agricultural purposes, but 
admirably adapted for the growth of some of the finest 
hardwood species, while a little to the north of the reg'on 
covered by these observations the country is admirably 
adapted for the growth of coniferous woods; in fact, a 
large amount of the supply of white timber used by the 
mills in La Crosse comes from the Black river. To-day 
there is searcely any merchantable timber remaining. 
This apvlies also to the deciduous trees. One of the 
largest hardwood saw mills in the state of Wisconsin 
a few years ago was located in the Kickapoo valley. There 
was as fine a body of oak, maple, butternut as grew in 
any part of Wisconsin. 

In a recent visit over this section, the entire country 
has been stripped of its good merchantable timber, in 
many cases not leaving shade trees remaining. The soil 
is a sandy loam. In many cases the land is so hilly 
that it is not adapted for agricultural purposes, and 
yet the land is being broken up and used for the growing 
of tobacco and other crops. 

It should be noted also that the steep hillsides which 
contain some young growth are in many cases being de- 
nuded or used for pasture purposes. The removal of this 
timber cannot but have a disastrous effect upon the agri- 
cultural lands in the valleys. The washings are so fre- 
quent that great ditches and gullies have formed leaving 
the dirt on the drift plains or streams. In thirty to 
thirty-five years, the young trees have made a most 
remarkable growth and in another thirty-five years plants 
of merchantable timber can be taken from a_ second 
growth. provided it is properly taken care of. It is 4 
noticeable fact that in some regions every farmer has 4 
piece of wooded land, which will supply him with the 
needed amount of fuel, and can also be used for building 
purposes. 


This closed the session. James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, and Governor Van Sant addressed a popu- 
lar meeting in the evening at Plymouth church, a report 
of which cannot however be included in this issue. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





Holds Its Semi-Annual Meeting—Prices Revised and Equalized—Excellent Work Reported in 
All Departments—Experience Meeting Brings Out Optimistic 
Views—Those Present. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 25.—The semi-annual or 
midsummer meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association was held this afternoon in one of 
the parlors of the West hotel. There was an excellent 
attendance, and while nothing of great importance came 
before the meeting much interest was manifested. 

The report of the price list committee, which met 
in the morning, was adopted without discussion. It 
was not a radical revision of prices, but made some 
concession to those who have been urging an advance 
on dimension by increasing the last of all 18-foot and 
over by 50 cents, and also increasing 10-foot piece 
stuff, while other items were reduced, bringing all the 
items changed nearer the actual market price. The re- 
vised basing list was issued from the press this after- 
noon, and sent out to the members by this evening’s mail. 
It makes the following changes: 


One 2x4, 2x6, 2x8 and 2x10, 10-foot length, it made same 
prige as 12, 14 and 16-foot lengths of same sizes. 

bLighteen foot and longer piece stuff and timbers, all sizes, 
advanced 50 cents a thousand. 

Six-inch No. 3 fencing, all lengths except 16-foot, reduced 
50 cents, 

Thirteen-inch and wider, D and better inch selects, taken 
off of list. Price to be $2 an inch additional above 12-inch. 

D siding reduced $1. FE siding reduced 50 cents. 

Lath, all grades, reduced 50 cents. 


This list goes into effect under date of Aug. 25, and 
a new official list book will follow the basing list sent 
out today. 

Lhe committee also reported that the new terms of 
sale had been a success, that they had been generally 
observed by the members and that all other associations 
affiliated with the national association had adopted them. 
They recommended that all members send out the terms 
of sale with their list as conditions on which orders 
should be placed. 

President R. L. McCormick called the association to 
order, and after the secretary had read the minutes of 
the annual meeting Mr. McCormick spoke as follows: 


President’s Address. 


Gentlemen: We have postponed the annual meeting one 
week to enable any of our members who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the meeting of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, a held in this city at this time, It was suggested 
that the lumber manufacturers. might be interested in the 
speech which Eugene L. Bruce, the lumberman on the bu- 
reau of forestry, will make before the foresters on Wednes- 
day morning, upon the working policy of the forestry 
bureau on the Minnesota reserve. It was also felt that the 
market conditions would have more fully developed by this 
time than a week ago, and not the least consideration was 
our ability to secure reduced rates by coming to Minneapolis 
at this time, on account of the forestry convention. 

I do not know that this association will care officially to 
commit itself upon the forestry question, but the bureau 
of forestry is in the hands of practical men who desire to 
co-operate with the timber holders to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Since our last annual meeting our association has become 
affiliated with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and a delegation representing our organization at- 
tended the first annual meeting of the National association 
in Washington in April. e National association is simply 
a federation of territorial associations organized for the pur- 

ose of securng the co-operation of the manufacturing in- 
erests of the country upon those subjects in which there is 
a common interest. It is proposed that the National asso- 
ciation shall undertake to compile comprehensive statistics 
of lumber interests of the country, and shall interest itself 
in matters of national legislation or other subjects in which 
the lumbermen of every section of the country can co- 
operate. One of the principal features of the National as- 
sociation, and which it is proposed to make the principal 
excuse for its existence, is the establishment of a credit 
bureau through which lumber manufacturers will be enabled 
to obtain credit information, by exchanging their experi- 
ences with the or yg much cheaper and more complete than 
they now get such matter. 

During the past six months we have done considerable in 
the way of interesting the manufacturers of Montana, Idaho 
and Washington, in association work, and have succeeded in 
getting them to adopt practically our standard grades as 
near as the physical conditions in the timber will permit. 
They now have an association successfully established, 
which we think will prove of considerable indirect benefit to 
our members. 

The terms of discount adopted by our association at its 
last meeting have become universally established and are 
exceedingly well maintained. It is needless to say that a 
large amount of work has been done to bring about this 
result, but we think the efforts are proving the wisdom 
of the change, These terms have been adopted by all manu- 
facturers’ associations in the United States, and were more 
readily accepted by the buyers than was expected. 

The work of the association has been carried on_satis- 
factorily since the last meeting. Chief Inspector Childs now 
has a staff of five deputies instead of six, the number em- 
ployed last year, and the work has been well kept up. The 

ureau of grades has in hand the matter of issuing a new 
book of grading rules and will make its report to this 
meeting. Our association grades have become the recog- 
nized standard throughout the United States, and have done 
more for the satisfactory and economical conduct of our 
business than any other one thing we ever adopted. 

The miscellaneous information which has been compiled 
and distributed by our association has undoubtedly had 
much influence in maintaining confidence and sustaining 
prices. Many conditions have arisen during the past six 
months which seemed to threaten dire results, but present 
conditions are promising for a good fall trade, and with 
the crop which is being harvested there is every reason to 
believe that list prices can be maintained during the winter. 

The reports of the treasurer and auditor will show th 
association in good condition financially. The work is con- 
ducted with the least possible expense, and the membership 
assessment ought to be a good investment for every member. 
The association has become a sort of clearing house for the 
Interchange of ideas and information of various kinds, and 
its scope and usefulness can be enlarged the more manu- 
facturers demand of it. 

Every lumberman is invited to attend the sessions of the 
American Forestry Association which are to be held in the 
rooms of the Commercial club on the third floor of the 
Andrus building. The papers to be presented at the sessions. 
beginning at 10 a. m. and 3:30 p. m. Tomorrow will be of 
special interest to lumber manufacturers, Tomorrow even- 


ing, Wednesday, at the Plymouth church, Nicollet and 
Eighth streets, Hon. James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, 
is to deliver a public address. 

Any lumberman attending our ee who has availed 
himself of the reduced rate can have his ticket endorsed 
by the representative of the passenger association located at 
the West hotel. 


Mr. McCormick spoke briefly of conditions as he had 
found them on the west coast. He said the cargo trade 
of the coast mills was increasing all the time. While 
at Everett he had an example of this, when a repre- 
sentative of the Port Blakeley Mill Company came in 
with three orders, all very long ones, and asked them 
to take their pick and saw one of them. That was 
impossible, because they had all they could do. One of 
the orders came from South Africa, one from China, and 
one from Alaska. The interior trade was also good, and 
the small mills did a good business, except the shingle 
mills, which had overlooked the market. 

Secretary Rhodes then read the report of the treas- 
urer, H. C. Akeley, as follows: 


Balance from 1902......... éibvuwedees 9,850.90 
Receipts, 8152-8345, inc. ....ccccccece ‘ ae ote 
UND) no cces cedclac enact Civiewwkee 18,394.1 
Disbursements, vouchers Nos. 2013-2159, $ _ 
ine. G66 6(¢eben Cesk ghedsdcewKe aeee 14,389.73 


$ 4,054.39 
H. C. AKELEY, Treasurer. 


The semi-annual report of Secretary Rhodes followed. 
Mr. Rhodes gave it as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The work conducted by the association since the last 
annual meeting has been extensive and we trust of value to 
its members. 

Our membership includes all of the legitimate firms in 
our territory except one, which is about at the close of Its 
operations. Out of a total membership of eighty-five, all 
but eleven participate in the bureau of grades. 

Pursuant to the resolutions adopted at the annual meet- 
ing held February 17 President McCormick appointed a dele- 


_ gation of twelve members to represent this association at the 


first annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was held in Washington, D. C., April 20 
and 21. As the _ resolution included the _  appoint- 
ment of President McCormick as the head of this delega- 
tion, he was accompanied by the ragga E Messrs. R. 
Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet; C. Smith, Minneapolis; B. F. 
Nelson, Minneapolis; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls; 
Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire; John S. Owen, Eau Claire; Ed- 





R. L. McCORMICK, PRESIDENT. 


ward Hines, Chicago; Thomas Wilkinson, Burlington, and 
the secretary. The following gentlemen were present rep- 
resenting the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Asociation: 
Messrs. C. C. Yawkey, Hazelhurst; A. 8S. Goodyear, Tomah, 
and A. R. Week, Stevens Point. 

There was organized a national association of lumber 
manufacturers’ CS oe ge termes through which the manufac- 
turers of the United States may co-operate upon matters 
of common interest. William Irvine, representing our associa- 
tion, was made a member of the board of governors. Our 
association is represented upon the following standing com- 
mittees: ‘That of commercial reports and credits by Eugene 
Shaw and Thomas Wilkinson; terms of sale, R. L. McCor- 
mick; grades and classification, J. D. Bronson; trade rela- 
tions, William Irvine; bureau of information and statls- 
tics, Edward Hines; finances, B. F. Nelson. 

An assessment of 50 cents a million feet upon the actual 
production of our membership has been levied for the ex- 
penses of the national association, and has been paid from 
our treasury, amounting to $880.79. 

It is proposed not that the national association shall 
absorb the territorial associations, but that it shall stand 
ready to take up at any time any subject of national import- 
ance in which the lumber manufacturers of the country can 
harmoniously co-operate. 

One of the most important features of the new organiza- 
tion will be its credit rating bureau, with which it is pro- 

osed to give manufacturers affiliated information upon the 
Rnancial standing of every buyer of lumber in the United 
States, much more accurately and cheaply than such infor- 
mation is now obtained. Individual firms have been solicited 
to contribute $40 each to the expense of establishing this 
bureau, after which the cost will be very slight. A competent 
superintendent to handle the details of the work has been 
employed with headquarters at St. Louis, and it is urged 
that every manufacturer co-operate fully in making this fea- 
ture of the national association a success, for it is desired to 
make it the foundation of the organization and of much 
real benefit to the wholesale branch of the trade. 

The secand annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Asociation will be held in St, Louis next year. 


Relations with the Retallers. 


Our association maintains harmonious relations with 
organizations of retail lumbermen, and so far as we = 
advised our members individually have had less cause for 
friction with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
since the a ap of our resolutions defining our attitude 
upon wholesale sales than ever before. There was organ- 
ized by all the associations of retailers in the United States 
what is known as a “Bureau of Information,” an incor- 
perates institution having headquarters in Chicago. This 
ureau issues regular bulletins to the members of the retail 
associations, giv ng specific information regarding the trans- 
actions of those who sell lumber to pernas whom the retail- 
ers’ associations consider not entitled to buy at wholesale 
All attempts at ae manufacturers to fines and penal- 
ties for violating the rules of the retailers have been elim- 
inated, and we believe the influence of the bureau of informa- 
tion will tend toward confining trade in its proper channels. 
According to the resolutions of this association, any of our 
members who have made sales direct to consumers have paid 
a commission of 10 percent thereon to the dealers in towns 
where such sales have been made. It is hoped that ovr 
—* will fully observe this resolution in making such 
Bureau of Grades. 


The bureau of grades is being very satisfactorily conducted 
but Chief Inspector Childs and five deputies, which is one 
less Sepaty than was employed last year, the reduction in 
the staff being necessitated by a reduction in the assess- 
ment. —— the inspectors have been kept exceedingly 
busy, the work has been taken care of almost as promptly 
as @ year ago and with entire satisfaction. A number of 
new members are affiliating with the bureau of grades, 
through the Wisconsin MS ne Lumbermen’s Association, and 
a greater amount of hemlock lumber is being graded under 
the supervision of our inspectors than heretofore. 

The supply of — rules, issued September 1, 1900, 
has been exhausted, and a meeting of the bureau of grades 
has been held to authorize the reprinting of a new book 
of rules, in which it is gropesed to make some minor changes 
in the grades, especially No. 3 Shop. Free distribution 
of hundreds of thousands of copies of these grading rules, 
chiefly upon requests for single copies, has crobably done 
more to establish these grades in the a territory 
pe any other one influence. They are recognized every- 
where. 

Price List Committee, 


There has been nothing necessitating a meeting of the 
price list committee since the annual meeting, although the 
details of the work under its supervision have been carried 
on. The reports of shipments, statistics of stock and other 
matter pertaining to market conditions, have reached you 
through the circulars which have been issued frequently, 
and necessitate no further comment at this time, The com- 
mittee is ready to take up any subject that properly comes 
under its jurisdiction at any time. Should it become ad- 
visable to reduce the official list upon any item because of 
the reduction in the cost of manufacture, or other cause, 
the committee will as promptly recommend such reduction 
as it has in the past recommended an advance. The com- 
mittee believes that it would be just as easy for the manu- 
facturers to adopt and maintain a lower list as it has been 
in the past to obtain a higher list. This is mentioned at 
this time, not because it is believed that our present list Is 
nearly as high as it will be advisable to put it because of 
the competition from the south and west, and should there 
be any reduction in expense of manufacturing and gelling it 
might be thought wise to reduce the list. 


Rallroad Committee. 


Arthur R. Rogers, of Minneapolis, chairman of the rall- 
road committee, has interested himself in the complaints 
which have been made by many shippers against the rul- 
ings of Paul P. Rainer, chairman of the central kg 
and inspection buerau, and has secured considerable evi- 
dence showing that the work of this bureau is unreliable 
and that Mr. Rainer’s ruling on claims for overweights are 
arbitrary and unreasonable. Mr, Rogers now has the matter 
under investigation and proposes to take such action as will 
bring about a change jn the methods of Mr. Rainer’s bu- 
reau. This is a movement In which all those who ship to 
any extent in the territory east of Chicago can co-operate. 
The lumber shippers are now at the mercy of Mr. Rainer 
and have unjustly paid many thousands of dollars In excess 
freight. Very little complaint is to be made against the 
rul'ngs of the Western eighing Association, and you are 
asked, if interested. to lend every assistance to the railroad 
committee that justice may be received from the Central 
Weighing Association. : 

Terms of Sale. 


There was adopted at the last annual meeting of this 
association a resolution aenaae the terms of sale from 
2 percent discount for bills paid within ten days from date 
of invoice to 1% percent discount within fifteen days, and 
1 percent if paid within thirty days; net sixty days. It 
was the understanding that these terms should be adopted 
by each member of this association, — 75 percent of 
the aan expressed their willingness to co-operate. 
When the matter was presented more than 75 percent of 
the members desired to adopt the new terms, and the mat- 
ter was consequently announced. Since then all of the 
manufacturers’ associations affiliated with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association have adopted these terms, 
and they have become practically universal throughout the 
United States, having several years ago been adopted by 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, covering 
the trade in the eastern half of the country. Considerable 
opposition was at first manifested on the part of a few of 
the larger buyers of lumber, but the manufacturers have 
stood together exceedingly well on the proposition, and the 
terms are practically unanimously established today. Sev- 
eral hundred thousands of the pink stickers have been su 

lied to members, which are attached to invoices, and the 
erms are generally printed upon price lists and upon 
uniform order blanks. 

Where a number of members at first appeared doubtful as 
to whether or not these terms could be successfully en- 
forced, all but five of our members have co-operated, four 
of whom are selling exclusively to the northwest trade, where 
it is claimed that the conditions are not favorable for 
requiring these terms. It is hoped that the manufacturers 
will stand loyally together on this matter, for it is one 
which means a large sum of money, and has entirely over- 
come the objections which were made under the ten-day 
limit by dealers who were required to discount before the 
receipt of their lumber. 

Credit List. 


The “credit list” which was established over a year ago 
has proven its value, and since our last annual meeting we 
have supplemented it with further reports from our mem- 
bers upon dealers who were reported. These statements 
give reports both favorable and otherwise as made by the 
manufacturers, and enable persons interested to draw their 
own conclusions. In addition to these reports, however, we 
have issued the “Kickers’ List’ a number of times, the effects 
of which are very apparent. Where our “list originally con- 
sisted of four pages it now consists of one, and we believe 
there is much less trouble with those who are inclined to 
complain for revenue than formerly. 

Our members are urged to give the fullest replies possible 
to all requests for information regarding their experiences 
with buyers upon whom information is sought. 


Acknowledgment of Orders. 


About half of our members are using the association form 
for the acknowledgment of orders, | report that they are 
very well satisfied with the system. In a number of in- 
stances this precaution has avoided serious misunderstand- 
ing and possibly lawsuits. To make this system effective and 
legally binding every order should be achnowleieee by a 
form upon which is printed these conditions, but it is rec- 
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ommended that they also be printed upon the price lists 
where the attention of the buyers will be called to the con- 
ditions under which you sell your lumber. We have a stock 
of these order books on hand with covers etc., and can sup- 
ply them promptly. Upon the theory that it is best to lock 
the barn per first, you are urged to adopt this system. It 
will throw a safeguard around your transactions that may 
save a lot of time and money. 

We want our members to make the fullest possible use 
of our association by calling upon it for assistance or in- 
formation of any kind which it would be possible for us to 
obtain. During the past year we conducted a kind of em- 
ployment bureau and have been instrumental in placing a 
good many employees of various kinds. We wish the manu 
facturers to obtain the highest possible benefits from our 
work. J. E, Ruopes, Secretary. 


Irving Goodridge, auditor of the association, then 
presented his report, as follows: 
Auditor’s Report. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 25, 1903. 
To the Members of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation : 
Gentlemen: The accounts of this association show the 
following condition at this date: 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury at last an- 


SOFIE PS ee $ 9,850.90 
Cash receipts for year 1903 to 
GEE cbs czedepeabvonevvces 8,543.22 


-- ——$18,394.12 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid by vouchers 2013 to 2028 
and 2038 to 2159, inclusive. 14,339.78 
Leaving balance in treas- 
ury at this date....... 
EARNINGS FOR YEAR 1903. 
Amount credited to general fund $1,227.55 
Amount credited to price list 
SS ree era 821.24 
Amount credited to grading fund 7,061.66 
-—_—_———-$ 9,110.45 
DISBURSEMENTS AND REBATES, 
Amount charged to general fund $3,885.87 
Amount charged to price Ist 
OS HEE eee ae 1,572.71 
Amount charged to grading fund 8,881.15 


$ 4,054.39 


$14,339.73 
Making excess of disbursements 
and rebates over earnings for 


Te PORE WD GADS.......0 010201008 $ 5,229.28 
RESOURCES. 
aah. eh TOORPULT. 5 s,06,00 0550s $ 4,054.39 
Due from members and others. 802.37 
Funds with secretary for cur- 
rent expenses ..........+6- 25.00 
Funds with inspectors for cur- 
rent EXpenmses .......ccccce 750.00 


--—__—_———_$ 5,631.76 
The present condition of the various funds is as follows: 
PRICE LIST FUND, 


Credit balance from 1902..... $ 1,666.08 
Earnings for first six months, 
oo Re Mert tart i 883.15 


$ 2.549.23 
1572.71 


Disbursements to date........ 


Leaving balance to credit 
eg |, ere $ 
GRADING FUND. 
Credit balance from 1902.... .$12,299.43 
Earnings for first six months, 
7,061.66 


apap tacos marae tentcnn gy: 
$19.361.09 
8881.15 


976.52 


Disbursements to date........ 


Leaving balance to credit 


a $10,479.94 


Total credit of above funds $11,456.46 
GENERAL FUND. 


Debit balance from 1902...... $ 3,166.38 


Disbursements to date........ 3,885.87 
$ 7,052.25 

Earnings for first six months, 
Biscve eae cubeavan ded ws 1,227.55 





$ 5,824.70 





Making total to credit of 
combined funds ....... $ 5,631.76 

Entries covering all receipts and vouchers examined and 
found correct. 

Notr.—In considering this report it must be borne in 
mind that assessments have been made for the first six 
months of the year only, while disbursements for salaries, 
expenses etc. cover seven months, including July, 

Respectfully submitted. 
J. R. Goopripan, Auditor. 


Secretary Rhodes then read the following report, which 
he had prepared on: 


Market Conditions. 


After a number of weeks of uncertainty and anxiety as 
to the future, there is now no question but what the pros- 
perity which the country has enjoyed since 1898 will con- 
tinue for at least another eight or twelve months. 

Apprehension of the future prospects has been caused by 
conditions that approached the stage of seriousness, and then 
fortunately turned for the better, leaving no effects but a 
somewhat unshaken confidence. 

It was thought that the floods in the early spring would 
practically ruin the prospects for a crop in a large part of 
the country. It is now seen that the damage was not more 
than happens in some manner every season and much less 
than was predicted at the time. 

The strikes in the cities threatened to tie up all building 
operations of the country, and while they undoubtedly af- 
fected many lines, the building operations of the principal 
cities of the United States so far this year are practically 
the same as during the same period last year. They repre- 
sent this year $189,776,562, as against $193.335.883 durine 
1902, a decrease of only $3,500,000, or 1.8 percent. Elimi- 
nating Greater New York, the balance of the country shows 
an increase over last year’s operations, 

The break in the stock market undoubtedly shook con- 
fidence in every line of trade, but it is now seen that the 
general business of the country has not been affected. While 
the papers were filled with the Wall sttreet troubles many 
contemplated operations were delayed which will now go 
forward as proposed. 

Cold, wet weather gave the calamity howlers a chance to 
ery a ruined wheat crop, and some uncertainty as to the 
outcome was felt. Estimates of a short crop have had the 
effect of raising the price of wheat, and have set a high 
standard which will probably continue. The wheat belt is 
now engaged in harvesting a very satisfactory crop, which 
will probably prove to be above the =e in quantity. 
This year’s crop will mean more ready cash for the farmers 
than the “bumper” crop of last season. 


After this series of scares it is little wonder that con- 
fidence in the stable conditions of the country should have 
been somewhat shaken, but when the situation is closely 
analyzed it is evident that the same real substantial condi- 
tions which have made for the prosperity of the last five 
years still exist. The threatened calamities failed to ma- 
terialize. The only danger now facing us is the possibility 
of a short corn crop. The weather conditions of the past 
week are reported as extremely favorable, and if the crop is 
an average one the conditions the coming year will be much 
better than they have been during the past ten months. 

Sunlight is now shining in Wall street. Stocks are re- 
covering from the attacks of the bears. Merchandise is 
moving in an increasing volume, Trade reports of all kinds 
are more favorable, The iron business is brisk and inquiry 
for fall goods is reported heavy by eastern shippers and 
manufacturers of all kinds. Cars are short in the south 
and west and the northwestern crop is being moved without 
embarrassment to the money market. The prosperity of the 
country is upon a substantial basis and a good demand for 
lumber is in sight. 

Statistically the lumber 
showing. 

In compiling statistics at this time of the year it is very 
diflicult to get definite figures as to the probable cut, for 
that depends upon the length of the season and other con- 
ditions, but every manufacturer has an idea of the amount 
of stock on hand as compared with last year and knows 
exactly what his shipments are. We cannot give the exact 
amount of stock on hand, as when compiling the annual in- 
ventories, but can only give an estimate of the comparison 
with last year. 

These midsummer statistics showed that the lumber manu- 
facturers of the Mississippi and Wisconsin valleys held on 
August 1, 1900, 11 percent less lumber than they had on 
August 1, 1899. 

On August 1, 1901, they had 7 percent less stock on hand 
than on August 1, 1902, making a total shortage of last year 
over 1899 of 25 percent. 

We find, after as careful an investigation as we can 
make, that the stock on hand August 1 this year is slightly 
in excess of that on hand last year, or about 3.2 percent. 
This shows that stocks are still far from normal. 

On January 1 the combined inventories showed a decrease 
ef 1.3 percent over the stocks on hand January 1, 1902, or 
a total of 1,484,127,575, 

Shipments for the first seven months of the year by the 
members of both associations amounted to 1,235,133,863 
feet, which is 1.4 percent greater than the total reported by 
the same firms for 1902. The consumption in the northwest 
and shipments to Chicago and the east count for the in- 
crease. Owing to the short corn crop of last season ship- 
ments to lowa and the southwest have decreased. 

Estimates of the probable production of lumber, as made 
by the members of the two associations, indicate that on the 
whole there will be a slight increase in this year’s cut. 
There will be a considerable increase in the Cloquet and 
northern Minnesota districts, while a considerable reduction 
will be shown in Minneapolis. An increased output by a 
large lower river mill will offset the — decreases of 
other mills in that district. Our reports indicate that the 
Wisconsin valley will — nwa ad the same amount 
of pine, but there will be a considerable increase in hemlock. 

The mills have so far this season sawed about 20 percent 


market makes a very strong 


less piece stuff than last year, owing to the difference in. 


price in favor of inch lumber. ‘There has been a steady 
decrease of the percentage of piece stuff on hand during the 
past four years. Piece stuff on hand August 1 represented 
25 percent of the total stock in pile. 

There is less shop lumber being produced this year than 
last, as less No. 3 shop is being put in pile. 

No. 4 boards, which were in plentiful stock at the begin- 
ning of the season, are reported well cleaned up. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Wisconsin valley. 

An increase in the amount of lath on hand Is reported 
August 1, being in the neighborhood of 7 percent over that 
of August 1 of last year, 

Shipments of yellow pine for the first six months of this 
year, as reported by 173 manufacturers to the yellow pine 
clearing house, were 1,542,422,454, as compared with 1,316,- 
065,807. A steady increase in the production and shipments 
of lumber is reported from the south. 

The harvest with which our territory is this year favored 
insures a continuance of prosperity in every avenue of 
trade. The farmer will receive higher prices for his products 
than last year, which means an increase in the purchasing 
power of the people. The stringent car shortage which was 
felt in the south and west last year is being experienced 
again this year, rendering our competition from those 
sources practically nothing for several months to come. A 
good demand for our lumber is in sight. 

Arthur Rogers, for the bureau of grades, reported 
that the meeting this morning had decided to make no 
change at present but to wait until the mills had fin- 
ished cutting for the season and then give the grades 
a thorough overhauling, and get out a new book. 

The price list committee report was presented by 
Thomas Wilkinson of Burlington. It has already been 
given. : 

A. R. Rogers, for the railroad committee, told of 
the work that had been done toward getting recognition 
for claims. They had found it impossilbe to get a 
favorable report from the eastern lines bureau, and 
took two cases up with the initial line here. They were 
going to bring a friendly suit, based on the weights 
of the western bureau, but before that it was taken 
up by the line with Mr. Carman, who advised paying 
the claims. They have been taken up with the Big 
Four, which is investigating the other end of it. 

The question of a national credit bureau was not 
discussed owing to the absence of William Irvine and 
of George K. Smith, whose train was delayed so that 
he only arrived this evening. ; 

President McCormick then called on representative 
men from the different districts to report on market 
conditions. 

The talk was practically all of a more encouraging 
nature. W. H. Bundy of the Rice Lake Lumber Com- 
pany said their mill had been compelled to run over- 
time to keep up with orders. R. M. Weyerhaeuser said 
that Cloquet shipped 13,000,000 feet in July and that 
all their surplus went down the lakes. Edward Hines 
said that lake trade had been noticeably better the last 
two weeks, and had been equal to last year for three 
or four months. Toeal conditions in Chicago were never 
better. The lake trade would draw more and more from 
the interior mills. A. R. Rogers said they found ship- 
ments keeping up, but not going in large quantity to 
the regular consuming territory. Thomas Wilkinson 
said that their business was 10 percent better than last 
year, and they were selling much stuff over the list. 
Charles March said that they were doing a good busi- 
ness and getting better prices in Canada than on this 
side the line. Daniel Shaw said they were making 
hemlock principally, and found a good market for it. 
M. J. Scanlon said his company had all the orders they 
could take care of, and they were shipping No. 3 and 4 
boards as fast as they could be made. 


President McCormick said it was evident there was 
no need of weakness in the market. Manufacturers 
must learn that they could not do a big business every 
day. He felt certain that the west could pass safely 
through any trouble Wall street might raise. ; 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Those in Attendance. 


R. L. McCormick, Mississippi Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
W. H. Laird, Laled-Mortee’ Lumber Co., Wisese” P 
W. Hayes Laird, Laird-Norton Lumber Co., Winona, 

B. F. Nelson, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
M. J. Scanlon, Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Henry Works, Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
C. A, Smith, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. R. Rogers, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

I’. C. Gerhard, Itasca Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

red H. Wenzel, Itasca Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Thomas Wilkinson, Burlington Lumber Co., Burlington. 
Will Hayes, Winona Lumber Co., Winona. 

Cc. L. Colman, L. C. Colman Lumber Co., La Crosse. 
wie Carpenter, Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co.. Minne- 
W. F. Brooks, Backus-Brooks Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Edward Hines, Ed, Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Roscoe Horton, Empire Lumber Co., Winona. 

F. A. Bovey, Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Eugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

N. C. Carter, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake Lumber (Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 
wineorse H. Atwood, Atwood Lumber Co., Willow River, 


R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
H. C. Hornby, Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Min s 
Charles Weyerhaeuser, Pine Tree Lumber Co., Little Falls, 


nn. 

aun” Goodridge, Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Co., Minne- 
olis. 

A. E. Glass, Park Repite Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Willis Walker, Red River Lumber Co., Akeley, Minn. 

Charles March, Red River Lumber Co., Akeley, Minn. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary, Minneapolis. 

H. 8. Childs, chief inspector, Minneapolis. 


ee el 
WEST VIRGINIA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


At Marlinton, W. Va., on August 20 an organization 
with the above named title was launched under favor- 
able auspices. 

The primary meeting was held at the Marlinton Ath- 
letic Club, the call having been issued by J. M. Stright, 
of the Kittanning Lumber Company, Anthony, W. Va. 
A fairly representative number of lumbermen of the 
Greenbrier valley was present. The majority had 
never before met and the acquaintanceship resulting 
from the meeting was deemed a full recompense, even 
if nothing further should result from the gathering. 

The meeting was called to order by K. H. Stover, 
and W. R. Moore was made temporary chairman. Re- 
marks were made by John Alexander and Joseph I. 
Henderson, and a letter was read from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN regarding the advisability of forming 
an association of mill operators in West Virginia. The 
membership was restricted for six months to the mill 
operators of the Greenbrier valley; after the expira- 
tion of that time the association will enlarge its scope 
so as to embrace the entire state. 

_ Those who have become members of the new organ- 
ization are as follows: 
“— E. Smith and J. A. Whiting, of Smith & Whiting, Dur- 


John Alexander, Greenbrier River Lumber Co., Marl . 
W._A. Rratton, Arbogast, Bratton & Mohn, Durbin. —_ 
J. M. Stright. Kittanning Lumber Co., Anthony. 
Withrow McClintic. Middle Fork Driving Co., Buckeye. 

R. Q. Young and F. H. Crawley, Clawson. 

A. M. and W. J. Harter, Harter Bros.. Edray. 

S. S. Steel. Rumbarger Lumber Co.. Marlinton. 

Wesley Aumiller, Aumiller Bros., Cass. 

J. H. Sydenstricker, Academy. 

R. W. Kennison, Kennison Bros.. Seebert. 

William W. and A. N. Sharp, Sharp & Son, Onoto. 

Joseph I. Henderson, Henderson Lumber Co., Anthony. 

Fred S. Bock, M. P. Bock Lumber Co., Boyer. 

J. “A, Whiting, of Smith & Whiting, Durbin, was 
elected president of the association, and K. H. Stover 
was chosen secretary and treasurer. 

A committee on by-laws was selected, consisting of 
J. A. Whiting, W. A. Bratton and W. R. Moore. 

The committee on credentials included Joseph Hen- 
derson, Fred Rock and W. J. Harter. 

A resolution of thanks was tendered the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad for furnishing an extra passenger 
train for the use of the members, and to the Marlinton 
Athletic Club for the use of a room in which to hold 
the meeting. 

Several important questions were discussed so far as 
the limited time allowed the meeting would permit. 

The meeting adjourned to convene again at Marlin- 
ton at 1 p. m., September 9. It is expected that at 
the next gathering there will be a 1arger number pres- 
ent than at the initial meeting. There are about 
seventy-five companies and firms in the valley, and it 
is expected that the majority will join the association. 
If this result shall be realized, of which there is little 
doubt, it will greatly conduce to the benefit of the 
members as individuals, and to the Greenbrier valley 
lumber business as a whole. Furthermore, if the asso- 
ciation can widen its influence so as to corner the whole 
state of West Virginia it will become a powerful or- 
ganization in a territory which has greatly needed such 
an unification of interests. 
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Roof Framing Made Easy, by Owen B. Macginnis, 
describes in a practical and easily understood manner 
the most concise and economical wav of laying out and 
framing roofs adapted to modern building construction. 
The methods are made clear by nearly one hundred en- 
gravings and the carpenter or builder who will give this 
book a careful perusal cannot fail to realize the con- 
structive value of every piece of lumber which enters 
into a framed roof and he will understand how to lay 
out every piece used without losing valuable time and 
material in cutting and trying. Industrial Publication 
Company, New York. 
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A Good Ohio Town. 


Canton, Ohio, was named after, or for, as the literary 
dudes put it, Canton, China, | i. population of 40,000, 
nd is enjoying a healt and rather rapid growth. It 

not every tov that is good for business and at 
the same time a desirable idence place, but Canton 
is such a nbination. 

{ should judge that the Canton people are very sensi- 
ble. There is no pronounced swirl of fashion. There 
are of course different strata of society, but I mingled 
vith the best when my dress suit was in the closet out 


on my farm in Iowa. There are plenty of pretty girls in 
Canton who dress well, but they look right into a fellow’s 
eyes instead of at the eut of his clothes. Naturally 
Canton is awzy up in schools—-else it would not be an 
Ohio town. There are nearly forty colleges and univer- 
sities in the state. A member of the staff of the AMER- 
iCAN LUMBERMAN was educated in one of these colleges. 
In all these institutions of learning they are particular 
to teach the correct pronounciation of the name of the 
state which, to accept them as authority, is Ohih, with 
very light emphasis on the last h. The final o in the 
name is repudiated entirely. Colleges or no colleges, 
this is of course absolutely senseless, but if a visitor 
pronounces it otherwise it is assumed that he hails from 
Missouri and must be told. 

The manufacturing interests are many and varied, 
among them the Dueber watch case works. Not more 
than twenty years ago the head of this great factory 
was running a little watch repair shop on the north side, 
in Chicago, but he did not come to his own until he 
located in Canton. He is now rated at more than a mil- 
lion, and is outside of the trust. The day before lL 
reached Canton, he came home from a trip to Europe 
and 1,200 of his employees went to the station with a 
band to meet him. You have probably noticed that the 
most successful manufacturers are those who are in 
close touch with their employees. My watch case is a 
Dueber. I always enjoy telling things about myself, but 
there must be an occasion. When I saw the Dueber 
works I thought ‘‘ Now is the time to speak out about 
my watch case.’’ When you have seen me draw my 
watch from my pocket and flourish it when pretending 
to get the correct time of day you have no doubt thought 
it was a magnificent work of art in solid gold. It is 
only a Dueber ease, filled, cost $28, but I wouldn’t tell 
everybody this. My best girl thinks if I would pose 
more I would slide through life quite as well if not a 
little better. She once said to me, ‘‘If that diamond of 
yours were bogus you would tell of it.’’ 


The Home of McKinley. 


Not long ago the eyes of the world were focused on 
Canton. Never before had so many delegations visited 
a presidential candidate as came to pay tribute to Me- 
Kinley. One day there were 60,000 people with forty 
bands in the town. The grass in the yard of McKinley’s 
home was trampled out of existence. These large crowds 
did not come here wholly because McKinley was a presi- 
dential candidate, but in addition they came to pay 
homage to him as a man. Nobody is above the man— 
it matters not whom, president or king, the good man 
stands above them all. On the day of McKinley’s as- 
sassination in Buffalo I was coming up through the 
state from Cincinnati. At first everybody was hoping 
that the report was a canard, but at station after sta- 
tion the statement was verified. I walked through the 
train to see the effect. There was deep gloom, but little 
said. One old gentleman sat with his handkerchief 
pressed to his eyes. The eyes of men and women were 








red from weeping. They were largely Ohioans, and loved 
McKinley as a man. 


J. 1. Edgerly, assistant to Secretary Smith, of the 
Union Retailers’ Association, tells me that on the day 
of the assassination he was reporting a reunion of an 
old regiment in Newark. One of the speakers had 
criticised some action that had been taken by govern- 
ment regarding pensions, in his remarks reflecting on 


the character of MeKinley. When the sad news came 
this speaker, with tears coursing down his cheeks, sought 
Mr. Kdgerly and asked that the part of his address re- 
ferring to McKinley be stricken from the report. ‘‘I 
must see it done,’’ said he, and he stood there until Mr. 
Edgerly had found the passage and drawn his pencil 
through it. 

McKinley’s remains lie in the receiving vault of 
West Lawn cemetery, a mile and a half from the center 
of town. A large flag covers the casket, and a smaller 
one is draped over the entrance to the vault. There are 
flowers in profusion. At the foot of the casket is a 
magnificent wreath recently presented by the Czar of 
Russia, and ordered of a Cleveland florist. A United 
States soldier ceaselessly paces to and fro in front of 
the vault, no visitor being permitted to go nearer than 
forty feet to the entrance. A detachment of twenty 
members of the First United States Infantry is stationed 
here, four privates and a sergeant being on guard con- 
stantly, the others remaining in the barracks which are 
located just off the cemetery grounds. No one but an 
officer of the United States army is permitted to unlock 
the latticed door of the vault. The superintendent of 
the cemetery informs me that daily the visitors number 
from 300 to 500. Every day when the weather will 
permit Mrs. McKinley visits the tomb, often bringing 
flowers. These visits are always in the forenoon, and 
the captain in command of the troops is there to admit 
her. As to the condition of Mrs. McKinley’s health, 
many opinions are heard, owing no doubt to the fact 
that her affliction is a nervous malady, and that at 
times she appears much better than at others. On her 
daily drives she dresses in deep mourning, and as a rule 
is heavily veiled. 

The soldiers on guard are courtesy itself. One of 
them insisted that I should take the chair he had been 
occupying, and another picked a burr from the leg of 
my trousers—a burr that was brought from the potter’s 
field not far from the president’s tomb, outside of the 
cemetery and separated from it by a high iron fence. 
I went down the hill, into and through these grounds. 
The grass and weeds are waist high, with no evidence 
of a grave except that one may discover that under- 
neath his feet the ground is uneven. Somehow I like 
to linger where the poor are buried, and the reflection 
was a pleasant one that those who lie here sleep as 
sweetly as do the others separated from them by the 
iron fence, with granite marking their resting places. To 
the right is the hill overlooking the city, a beautiful 
site for which $20,000 was paid, and on which will be 
erected a monument to the memory of McKinley that 
will cost not less than $500,000. The thought also 
came to me that by and by, thousands of years hence, no 
matter how high the monument, or of what material con- 
structed, the elements will wear it into dust, and the 
hill will be as bare as is the field today where the Can- 
ton poor are buried. Time is no respecter of monuments. 
On the grave nature produces grasses and flowers and 
vines, but erect a monument and this same nature imme- 
diately proceeds to annihilate it. 

The McKinley family burying ground is farther up 
in the cemetery, and in it are the remains of the presi- 
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dent’s father and mother, his sister Annie, and his 
two children, Ida and Katie, who died in 1873 and 
1875, aged respectively four months and three years— 
his only children. Superintendent Lank made the state- 
ment that as many visitors inquire for Annie’s grave as 
for the tomb of McKinley. She was a woman of strong 
character, an inspiration to her brother and a teacher 
who was beloved by thousands. 
The One Horse Lumber Yard. 

The fame of this yard had reached me before com- 
ing to Canton. It is run by the Bachtel brothers, O. H. 
and L. M., two of Ohio’s highest grade citizens: 1 
understand that when they started the remark was 
made by some of their competitors that they were a 
‘fone horse’’ concern, and from this remark they took 
their name and have since called their yard the one 
horse yard. In one sense it is a ‘‘one horse’’ yard, as 
one horse is used exclusively for delivering. It is their 
testimony that the second horse would be dead prop- 
erty, a fact that would put money in the pockets of 
thousands of yard men if they would recognize it. 
One horse is more easily handled than a team of two, 
can draw as large a load as is required, often running 
up to 2,000 feet. On the outside of the shed is a pic- 
ture of an enlarged horse, and on streamers which fly 
from the top of the shed is printed the legend, ‘‘The 
One Horse Yard.’’ Their telephone number, 999, is 





O. H. BACHTEL, CANTON, OHIO. 


prominently painted on the shed, and now they are both 
Hoo-Hoo, L. M. being put through the course of sprouts 
in the class with myself, and is one of the few members 
of the order who vote the prohibition ticket as distinct 
from female suffrage. On the carpet of my room at 
the hotel 99 was stamped all over it, which some of the 
boys interpreted as indicating that my time had come. 
O. H. traveled for several years as a lumber salesman, 
and before engaging in the lumber trade L. M. was a 
machinist. 

We have all lifted our livers out handling timber, but 
the Bachtel brothers said they could put theirs to bet- 
ter use, so they have a crane which does the lifting for 
them. The car runs alongside the shed, they hook onto 
the timbers, lift them from the car, run them on the 
overhead track where wanted and drop them. When 
loading on wagon a like performance is repeated, one 
man easily loading a timber of any size. The outfit 1s 
not expensive; it looks like business and is business. In 
the use of labor saving appliances we yard men are in 
the rear of the profession. A couple of days ago | 
stopped at a stone yard and noticed that every stone, 
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notwithstanding its weight might not exceed a few hun- 
dred pounds, was handled by derrick. If the yard man 
handled stone he would probably lubber-lift on them 
until his eyes stuck out. In a timber shed that was 
formed by running a lean-to from another shed, I saw 
pulleys attached to a projecting beam, with which to 
swing timber on the wagon, and if my memory 1s worth 
a fig these are the only two appliances of the kind L 
have seen in retail yards. It would be to the credit of 
more of us if we would adopt some device of this kind, 
go to bed with unstrained muscles and live longer. 

‘‘T suppose you know where these ideas come from,’’ 
said Mr. Bachtel, pointing to his door racks and appli- 
ances for exhibiting doors. They were transferred from 
the Realm of the Retailer to this Canton yard, and the 
fact that all over the country I see the ideas adopted 
which were first given to the world through this depart- 
ment leads me at times to think that 1 have not lived 
in vain. 

There is another idea that some of you have turned 
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Sawyer Goodman Company 


WHITE PINE AND HEMLOCK 
LATH, SHINGLES. 





LUMBER. 





Also Cedar Posts 
in carioad lots. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 


HEINEMAN, WIS. 





WE MAKE AND SELL 
HEMLOCK, PINE AND 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Our address and our only address is 
HEINEMAN, WISCONSIN. 
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F.E. Creelman Lumber Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
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up your noses at because I have had the nerve to advo- 
cate it, namely, the carrying of doors in dark rooms. 
Experience has told you it is all right, that light will 
yellow a door to such an extent that often it becomes 
unsalable, yet so many of us are in ruts clean up to our 
necks. Because our forefathers lighted their ware- 
rooms with windows we must do it, and jump with both 
feet upon the poor fellow who suggests a better way. 
The warerooms at this one hoss yard are as dark as 
pockets, but press a button and lo, the light shineth, and 
even the dark corners can be seen. When building a 
shed, and the place is wired for electricity, what does it 
cost to introduce this latter day method? Not a nickel. 
The cost of the windows would more than wire the 
wareroom, buy the bulbs and pay for the electricity 
that would be used when showing doors for the next 
ten years. Then we would be in it, when it is a desirable 
thing and costs no more than to be out of it. 

I could not hold up my hands and swear that the shed 
of the Bachtel brothers is the acme of perfection, but it 
is convenient, and the firm comes nearer keeping every- 
thing under cover than any other I have seen in the 
state. 

Other Canton Dealers. 


If I had worked as hard as Phil Bernower has, there 
would now be no mortgage on my three acre farm. After 
all our getting on in the world depends upon work. When 
we imagine we have genius and sit down in the corner 
of the fence the weeds grow in the corn. That is what 
my best girl says and she is one of the best. farm man- 
agers in the state of Iowa. To illustrate, she has 
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raised the progeny of the old black cow until now we 
have a flock of three cattle, all thriving on the two and 
sixty-one hundredths acres. She says that when these 
cattle number a dozen she will hustle me off to a ranch 
in Montana and we will make some money, even if I do 
iusist that she look after things while I sit under a tree 
and write poetry. 

Mr. Bernower is another one horse delivery man. 
You couldn’t give him a two horse team, provided he 
was obliged to use it for delivering. Now, undoubt- 
edly, some of you who are doing a business of consid- 
erable volume will say, ‘‘That is all well enough for a 
little retailer down in Canton, but I couldn’t do it.’’ 
Beloved, we deceive ourselves so easily. I wish that 
every yard man of us was handling as many car loads 
of lumber as are handled by Mr. Bernower, but the 
cold fact is that the great majority of us are not. 

Mr. Bernower is finishing an office that he will take 
possession of in a few days. In size it is 22x28, and is 
finished throughout in yellow pine. The general office 
is stained green, the bookkeeper’s room in imitation of 
mahogany, and the private room in imitation of oak. 
The green finish reminded me of the office of the El 
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PLAN OF P. J. BERNOWER’S OFFICE, CANTON, OHIO. 


Paso Lumber Company, Colorado Springs, that ‘‘Pop’’ 
Hemenway loves so well. In this section they hold to 
the idea that yellow pine, when properly finished, is a 
good second to oak in appearance, Mr. Bernower’s 


shed will be extended to the sidewalk, and will then 
measure 150 feet in length. In his advertising one of 
Mr. Bernower’s catch phrases is, ‘‘ Phil will deal fair 
with you, if unfortunately you are blind.’’ 

The. Canton Lumber Company is managed by J. A. 
Bernower, known by the Canton people as ‘‘Gus.’’ 
This Mr. Bernower also delivers with one horse. He 
has caught the fever for build- 
ing pole sheds, and went at it p 
in a way that is both effective | 
and cheap by buying discarded | 
telephone poles for $1 each. In 
common with some of the oth- 
er Canton dealers, Mr. Ber- 
nower is something of an ad-) 
vertiser, among his novelties} 
being an X-ray machine that 
must have cost as much as two 
or three cents each. To use 
the device one looks through 
a small hole in a card in which 
is fastened a section of a 
chicken feather, and with this 
simple appliance the bones in 
the hand can be seen, the lead 
in a pencil, and other objects 
which are concealed from the 
ordinary vision. 

Jos. Weaver & Sons are an 
old firm, Mr. Weaver 
having been in trade at this point more than thirty 
years. I am not authority on the number of sons who 
are members of the concern, but I saw two, J. Allen 
and Frank, and heard of another, Ralph. Mr. Weaver, 
sr., was either the first or second president of the 
Union association, and it may be of interest for some 
of the Ohio yard men to know that twenty years ago 
the Union was organized in Canton in the very room 
in which the Canton District Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion recently assumed form. Notwithstanding you 
may doubt the statement, Frank and I attended chureh 
Sunday evening, afterward adjourned to his elegant 
bachelor quarters and rounded out the services with 
piano and violin. This concern of course has a mill— 
65 percent of the Ohio yard men have—and has just 
completed a Morton dry kiln, built by the A. H. An- 
drews Company, 174 and 176 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
J. Allen has nothing but praise for this kiln and 
pointed to oak that went in green and came out without 
a check. 

Before Daniel Holwick joined hands with W. EF. 
King and formed the Holwick-King Lumber Com- 
pany, he was one of the jumbo contractors of the 
town, his work including such buildings as the Dueber 
watch case works and the First Methodist church— 
often spoken of as the McKinley church, from the 
fact that McKinley was an attendant. The company 
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has a shed, 44x170 feet, with a 10-foot alley, the nar- 
rowest I remember having seen. The mill is driven by 
a 35-horse power gasoline engine, the fuel now used 
being natural gas, at an expense of $11 a month. The 
machine can be changed from gas to gasoline in a few 
minutes, and were the latter used the fuel expense 
would be not far from $35 monthly. 

Stewart A. Romig is a new comer, and previously 
to engaging in the retail trade was an architect and 
surveyor. He is making headway, however. When 
coming up on the electric he confidently told me that 
since opening up in the spring he had put out twenty- 
three house bills. 

Massillon Interests. 


You would like the looks of Massillon. Every inch 
of it has the appearance of prosperity. Its popula- 
tion is 12,000, with only two yards to sell them their 
lumber. From the glass works 50,000,000 gross of 
beer bottles are turned out annually. The first bot- 
tles containing beer which were shipped to the Philip- 
pines were of the Massillon brand. Fifty million 
gross; let us see! That is about 100 bottles for every 
man, woman and child in the United States. And many 
times that are used, as Massillon does not manufac- 
ture all the beer bottles by long odds. Who drinks 
it all? We know that the majority of the women and 
children are not beer consumers, which leads up to 
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the logical conclusion that we men must be soakers. 

Ohio may be a good old moral state, but don’t think 
for a minute that her people go without their beer. 
Really, I have heard more beer stories in this state 
than usually in the same length of time reach my ears. 
A true one is told in Canton. There is an ale made 
there that is as smooth as oil. It is so seductive and 
harmless that temperance folks drink it. Heard of 
such things before, haven’t you? 

This ale is made in a run down little brewery, 
three or four miles from town, and its concoction is a 
secret. Only about twenty kegs are made daily, and 
one peculiarity of the drink is that age is not required 
to mature it. Made today, and three days hence it 
will slip down the throat like olive oil. I don’t drink, 
but I did dip into this ale a bit. Schlitz, the Milwau- 
kee brewer, offered this Canton ale maker $100,000 if 








A DELIVERY WAGON AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


he would come to his brewery, stay there five years, 
and supervise the turning out of this particular ale. 
The old man, while not rich in this world’s goods, 
refused the offer. ‘‘But,’’ urged Mr. Schlitz, ‘‘you 
could then come back to Canton and build a large 
brewery.’’ Then came one of the most remarkable 
answers recorded in the annals of business. ‘‘I don’t 
want a big brewery,’’ said the old man. ‘‘If I should 
do more bees-ness I should have to buy more kegs! ’’ 

Look over the plant of the Brown Lumber Company 
and you would conclude that if you put in the third 
yard in Massillon you would require capital to carry 
a stock about equal in size to that of many a whole- 
sale dealer. For a retail dealer the size of the stock 
is entirely out of the usual. F. A. Brown, secretary, 
treasurer, general manager, and I think nearly the 
whole thing, is a good deal of a hunter. The word 
was passed to me that he had a fast horse, but I 
didn’t see him. I don’t want to ask every lumber- 
man I meet to bring out his stepper, and I wish he 
would do so without asking. 

Mr. Brown thinks that had it not been for labor 
troubles, the trade of his town would have been 30 
percent greater. Not long ago his planing mill burned, 
and when rebuilding it was his desire to put as large 
a force on as possible. He explained to the union 
men that his business suffered every day he was with- 
out a mill, but they would waive nothing. They would 
dictate the number of men who should work on the 
building, they said. As they say in this state, Mr. 
Brown got his dander up, told the unions to go up 
creek, and hired men wherever he could to do the 
work. Now between the mill and the lumber piles 
there is a sort of bulwark made by setting timbers in 
the ground which reach above the piles and facing 
them on both sides with iron. In case of another 
fire in the mill it is believed that these bulwarks will 
stand off the flames to some extent until the engines 
get to work. : 

One shed in this yard is floored with plank, and an- 
other has a dirt floor. I knew in advance which floor 
Mr. Brown would say was the better one, as the yard 
men who have never used a planked alley are the 
ones who prefer earth. 

Considerable of the hemlock in this yard is piled 
on edge to keep it from heating, or ‘‘burning,’’ as 
they call it here. There is a department in which 
dimension boards are stored. They are of various 
lengths, run in quarter inch widths from two inches up 
to eight inches, and in half inch widths for wider 
stuff. These boards are sized up when the mill is not 
busy, and the stock permits a board to be quickly 
furnished without resorting to the rip saw and planing 
machinery. A feature in the trade of every town 
visited are window frames in the knock down, there 
being piles of them in all the larger yards. 

There are many men in Ohio who served time in 
other lines of business before turning their attention 
to lumber. H. C. Brown, of the Massillon Lumber 
Company was for fourteen years a banker, J. A. Dang- 
ler was engaged in another calling, and 8. A. Conrad 
of the same company has been an all round business 
man. He comes near owning a bank, calls coal mines 
his own, is proprietor of the leading hotel, and has 
his finger in more kinds of business than he has 
fingers. He has been in the yard only once in ten 
years. His residence is a very modest one, and twice 
he has had a spasm of building, has drawn the tim- 
bers on the ground where each time they laid until 
they rotted. Mr. Dangler is known as ‘‘ Honest 
John,’’ that being the slogan when he was running 
for county treasurer. Two treasurers had gone to the 
state penitentiary, and it was thought high time to 
raise the grade. Mr. Dangler has ten grandchildren, 
and of course is a Roosevelt man. I heard of a man 
in Ohio who has twenty-three children, and he is a 
Roosevelt man. 

This company has been having trouble with its shed, 
owing to the soft ground on which it is built. The 


Ohio canal runs alongside of it, the water percolates 
through the soil, and the shed settles. At one time 
much of the lumber was boated in, but canal and rail 
rates have become so nearly equalized that the canal 
is about abandoned. The first time Mr. Brown went 
out of Massillon he traveled on a canal boat. 

Mike, the engineer, would be an example for many 
a man who presides in an engine room. He has worn 
out several step ladders climbing up to wipe the ceil- 
ing, which he does twice a day. The insurance men 
say that the factory is the cleanest in the state. The 
superintendent is often down on his knees after dark 
hunting for another shaving. Mr. Brown thought at 
first that this was labor spent in vain, but after there 
was a fire in an adjoining building, when a live coal 
flew through the factory window and was found dead 
for want of material to feed on, he concluded that a 
clean factory had saved him money. The drafting 
room is so clean that if a visitor neglected to use the 
cuspidor he would be thrown from the window. The 
door rack, modeled from a design published in this 
department, has 100 apartments and will accommo- 
date 1,300 doors. The ware room is so built that 
dust and light are excluded. There is also a dark 
room in which none but perch material is stored. 

This company is something of an advertiser, the 
accompanying illustration showing one of its unique 
features. If the loads when going out were carded, 
the card at the end of the trip was thrown aside and 
the empty wagon bore no inscription. To constantly 
make the wagon an advertising medium a painted tin 
sign was attached to every wheel, and people hurry 
along the street in order to catch up with the wagon 
to see what the thing is. It is one of the most 
effective schemes I have seen, costs little and approxi- 
mately might be copied by some of the rest of us. It 
is so out of the natural order that it attracts constant 
attention, the very mission that at its best an ‘‘ad’’ 
fulfills. 

The company’s office will in the near future be or- 
namented with an enlarged reproduction of one of the 
pictures which not long ago decorated this depart- 
ment of the LumBEerMAN. I shall tell the artist this, 
and I am sure it will tend to keep his courage up. 
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The company had a box of good cigars on tap for 
the occasion, and I noticed that when the bunch of 
us broke away, the bottom of the box was in sight. 
We were smoking all the time, and when the bosses 
were not looking Mr. Edgerly and I would shove a 
handful into our pockets. If they saw us they said 
nothing, and when were were about to come away 
they insisted that we take a few along—and then we 
felt cheap. 

Take my word for it, Massillon has two good lum- 
ber plants, and they are run by men who know their 


business, socially and otherwise. 


POPPA OOOO 


City Trade at the Hub. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—Trade here is quiet, yet in 
looking over the situation I find that every month’s sales so 
far this year excel those of last year, and I think the same 
condition exists with most yards. Business is in a nosey 
stage, and while in the amount transacted it seems light, 
the outlook for fall trate is favorable. Prices are well 
maintained by the retailer, one they are interfered 
with more or less by the so-called “scalper,” yet on the 
whole I think most of us have no reason to complain. 

The cheap class of building by the unreliable man seems 
to be fast Sying out, ANDREW JF’, LEATHERBED. 

POPPA PPD PDP DP 


As Good as Last Year. 


Nasnua, Iowa, Aug. 21.—Considering crop outlook, trade 
is in a very good condition. While last year’s business was 
the largest that we have ever had since we have been here, 
our records so far this year show that we are keeping up 
with last year and as the fall trade of 1902 was light, we 
expect to finish the year with a better trade than last year. 
Stocks in the hands of retailers are unusually peney The 
oats crop was light and unless we have a late fall the corn 
crop will also be light and as our trade is largel with 
the farmers the weather will be the criterion for fall trade 


this year. BELLAMY LUMBER COMPANY. 




















The 
Lake Shore 
Limited 


Hoo-Hoo Annual 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SEPT. 8-11, 1903. 


SPECIAL SLEEPERS will be pro- 
vided for the exclusive use of delegates and 
their friends on THE LAKE SHORE 
LIMITED (no excess fare on this train to 
Buffalo) leaving Chicago Tuesday, Septem- 
tember 8th at 5:30 p. m., arriving in Buffalo 
at 7:45 next morning. Observation, Com- 
partment, Library and Dining Cars on this 
train. 

For sleeping car reservations or any 
further information address 


L. F. VOSBURGH, Gen’! Agent, 


180 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


OR 


C. F. DALY, Chief Asst. Gen. Pass Agt. 
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Roach & Musser 
Sash ant Door Co. 














MAKERS OF EVERYTHING IN 
MILLWORK. 


MUSCATINE, IA. 











\ Hafner <em> 
> Mfg. | 
| Co. 


Makers of everything in Mill Work in any 
kind of soft or hardwoods from the very 


CUZ ~ 





Dock & Main Sts. 
ST, LOVIS, MO. 


= 


plainest to the most intricate. Estimates 
furnished direct from plans, Our Factorv 
is especially equipped for the prompt ex- 
ecution of high class special work 


CASS KRRO 


VENEERED DOORS, GRILLES, STAIR 
WORK, STORE FRONTS and FIXTURES, 
PORCH, PORTICO and TRELLIS WORK, 
SASH, DOORS, OUTSIDE and INSIDE 
BLINDS, MOULDINGS, Etc. 


DELISWL 








WERHEIM 
MANVFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 








SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 
MOULDINGS and 
LUMBER. 


INTERIOR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 























Don’t fail to ask us for prices 
on your car load order. 


All Goods Made of Wisconsin Pine. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Our Planing Mill ts 


rmingeates os BASSWOOD, 


MIXED CARS MOLDINGS, SIDING AND 
FINISHING BOARDS, 


SANFORD & TREADWAY, Menominee, Mich. 


























The knowledge as to what is a proper foundation is 
so limited, or at least so poorly acted upon, that in every 
direction there are sheds the lines of which are out of 
true, due to the weight of the lumber upon the frames. 
Foundations have been poorly put in for no other reason 
apparently than that they were for a lumber shed, Lum- 
ber being a coarse product the idea must have been en- 
tertained that inferior constructive work would answer 
every purpose. A yard man who built a grain elevator 
was particular to have the foundation of the most sub- 
stantial character, but when he built a shed the founda- 
tion was slouchingly laid. Another who built a cement 
house directed that the trench for the wall should be dug 
deep, and that the wall itself should be heavy and extra 
well made, but when this same yard man built a shed, the 
cost of which was four times as much as that of his 
cement house, the frame stood in line not to exceed six 
months. There are sheds which cost into the thousands 
the roofs of which sag in an unsightly manner. A shed 
that will hold 1,000,000 fet of lumber is carrying a 
tremendous weight—something like 1,500 tons—and not 
infrequently this whole weight rests upon the frame. 

It is of course a self evident fact that the style of 
frame ordinarily seen in a shed may have a foundation 
that will hold up any weight it may be required to carry. 
If the yard man is intent on building as so many others 
have built before him, his shed will continue to stand 
plumb provided he uses due care and expense in putting 
the foundation under it. There are sheds in which under 
the entire length of every main sill, and cross sill as 
well, there is a solid line of brick, or stone work; in 
others piers of stone or brick every three or four feet— 
and the timbers supported by these walls and piers will 
stay in place. The brick in the foundation of one shed 
cost more than $500. The foundation of another cost 
$700; another $900; still another to exceed $1,000; in no 
case the foundation being on soft or uneven ground. In 
the following chapter it will be the determination to 
show that to put foundations of these kinds under sheds 
comes near throwing money away. The requirement is 
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CONCRETE FOUNDATION—CROSS SILL OMITTED. 


to relieve the frame of weight, a problem that is easily 
solved, There is a saving in masonary, a saving of 
timber in the frame, with no piers or walls to crumble, 


or give way and thus cause a sag in the roof of the. 


building. It is on record that jack screws were put 
under the sills of an expensive shed which was less than 
two years old, and that, too, after alleged competent 
authority—a local contractor—had given his verbal guar- 
antee that the foundation would hold all the lumber that 
could be piled upon it. 

The majority of shed builders have not learned that 
often, particularly in the smaller class of sheds, the in- 
side sill running from post to post is superfluous. These 


sills may be omitted, as may all others which run 
parallel with them, excepting of course those on the out- 
ide. When this construction is followed, and the shed 
completed, the bin is a clear space, void of any timbers 
whatever, and with the loose bearings in, is ready for 
the lumber. Oftener than otherwise these bearings for 
the piles are timbers laid on the ground; if more space 
under the lumber is required the timber may rest on 
pi As man in general is disposed to do as others 
have done this form of construction is not often adopted, 
there being fear that the omission of the cross sill may 


weaken the frame, yet any carpenter would have to 
pound his head for a reason why a bent for a shed, with 
the timbers orthodoxly framed and set, with the excep- 
tion of the omission of the front cross sill, will not stay 
in place. Should be find this reason it would be rendered 
invalid by the fact that bents of this character have re- 
tained their place. In this ease the foundation for the 
lumber is distinct from that of the shed. 

The weight of the lumber on the second deck must 
also be reckoned with. Rarely, if ever, is it equal to 
that of the first deck, still at times with a heavy stock 


the limit of the strength of its support is more than 
reached, This weight, however, need not be exerted on 
the frame of the building, it being shown elsewhere in a 
shed plan that it may rest upon Mother Earth instead of 
upon some sill or post which is a part of the general 
framing system. The upper deck should have its own 
bearings, as does the lower one, and should the plan il- 
lustrated on another page fail to meet the special re- 
quirements any carpenter can vary it to suit the case. 
In any event, load or no load, it is desirable that the 
posts shall not settle, therefore they should be sup- 
ported firmly and permanently. Many times brick has 
been used, but it is doubtful if a small brick pier for 
this purpose is advisable. Brick has a way of becoming 
loose and falling from place, and thus brick by brick the 
foundation disappears. If laid in cement the support 
is improved, yet the brick itself, unless it is of good 
quality, will in time crumble away. Stone is an im- 
provement on brick, but for both convenience and looks 
the stones under the posts adjacent to the alley should be 
somewhat regular in form. There are at least two sheds 
the posts of which rest on grindstones obtained after they 
were well worn down from a manufacturing establish- 
ment. To cut stone for these piers would generally be 
thought too expensive, yet by fastidious shed builders 
it has been done. Cement comes in as a material that 
is better than brick, cheaper than cut stone—even cheaper 
than uneut stone in many sections—and as durable as 
with reason any building material can be expected to be. 
These cement piers may be made the shape of a sec- 
tion of a pyramid, the dimensions, say 20x20 inches 
at the base, 12x12 inches at the top, and 16 inches high. 
As the mold is easily made anybody can turn out the 
blocks who can mix Portland cement, sand or gravel and 
water together, the proportion being seven parts of 
sand or gravel to one part of cement, mixed dry, with 
enough water added to make mortar. Crushed rock can 


be used if sand or gravel cannot be had. Precaution 
should be taken that the sand be _ free 
of foreign matter, and not too fine. An easy 


way is to saw common barrels into halves and use these 
as molds. In order that they may properly mature 
these blocks should be made at least three weeks before 
placed under the posts and kept constantly wet. Such 
blocks for post foundations add materially to the ap- 
pearance of a shed, and so far as is known to the con- 
trary, will be as enduring as the pyramids of Egypt, 
which, according to the latest reports, are cement in- 
stead of stone. 

As nearly all soil on the surface will yield under weight 
these blocks should not be set directly on the ground. 
A hole two and a half or three feet may be dug, filled 
with concrete, and on this the blocks be placed. 

Whatever the style of foundation, it should be made 
substantial. The flimsy shed support has brought grief 
to many a retail lumberman. From the ground up they 
builded well, their sheds are roomy, showy, but they did 
not take into account the great weight that was to be 
supported, and if building again they would pay more 
heed to the story of the calamity which befell the man 
who builded on sand. 








,ON CHEQUAMEGON BAY. 


a 

ASHLAND, WIs., Aug. 26.—This fall will witness the 
closing of a number of the most important, oldest and 
best known saw mills on this side of Chequamegon bay. 
It was learned today that the Keystone saw mill, which 
has been operating here for many years, will shut down 
this fall and will never run again here. The mill has 
been sawing all this season on company stock, which 
has been shipped in from Bark bay and it is thought 
that there are sufficient logs to keep the mill in opera- 
tion until the latter part of September. The owners of 
the plant say that they have several plans on foot to 
dispose of the machinery, but there is nothing definite 
about them. 

This week the Ashland Tammber Company, which is 


one of the largest operators in this region, began the 
work of tearing up its logging road near Nash and it 
is expected that by the middle of October the work will 
have been completed. The company is now operating 


only one camp on its old scene of operations and this 
will close about the same time that the tearing up of 
the road igs completed. A deal was made today whereby 
all of the rails and rolling stock of the road were trans- 
ferred to a Muskegon (Mich.) corporation. 

The Mowatt mill, which has been sawing this year on 
stock for the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, will close down for good. 

There has been very little action in the Chequamegon 
bay market this week, only a few buyers visiting the 
eity. 

The Barker & Stewart mill, which is sawing on con- 
tracts for the Edward Hines Lumber Company, and the 
Schroeder and the East End mills, which have large hold- 
ings on the north shore of Lake Superior, will be operat- 
ing here in Ashland for many years to come, 
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ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


PPP ABP IIIS 


MINNESOTA’S LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 25.—Lumbermen of Minne- 
apolis are not at all pleased over the final ruling of 
Secretary Hitchcock and Land Commissioner Richards, 
which gives them only until July 1, 1908, to remove the 
pine to be sold from the Cass Lake reservation in De- 
cember. The change is better for them than the order to 
remove it by 1905, but the lumbermen as well as citizens 
generally feel that it would have been better for all 
concerned to let the removal of the timber progress by 
easy stages for ten years. 

Under the ruling of the department, all pine advertised 
for sale in December, amounting to about 700,000,000 
feet, must be removed by 1908. There must be 25 per- 
cent cut by July 1, 1905, and 25 percent each successive 
year until the limit expires. The bonds to be given vy 
purchasers will be for only 50 percent of the purchase 
méney, instead of the whole amount, as the rules for- 
merly provided. 

Lumbermen believe that less advantageous prices will 
be received for the stumpage under this five year limit, 
than if a longer time were given. 

Conditions in the white pine trade are extremely 
favorable, and from expressions of the wholesalers gath- 
ered here today it is evident that the panicky feeling 
is all worn off, and confidence reigns. As one large man- 
ufacturer puts it: 

There will be plenty of market this fall for all the stock 
we have in condition to ship, and the only thing that will 
prevent getting it all on the market will be a shorttage of 
cars. 

Retailers are still holding back and not stocking up 
heavily, hoping for a reduction in prices, but it is 
certain that this will not come, and even with hand to 
mouth buying the shipments are keeping up fully to 
previous years. Stocks, as shown by the report of the 
secretary of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, are almost as low as at this time last year. Price 
cutting, therefore, has been stopped. 

Minneapolis labor troubles have not seriously affected 
the lumber market in the city yet. The strike is con- 
fined to the bricklayers’ and builders’ helpers employed 
by several large contractors, nearly all of whose work is 
steel construction, and the trouble is not likely to extend 
further. 

E. W. Decker, as trustee for the Brainerd-Deckert- 
Blamer Company, is administering the business of that 
company on behalf of the creditors, and it is thought 
they will not lose to amount to anything. The G. 38. 
Brainerd Lumber Company has been forced into bank- 
ruptcy, and will realize very little for the creditors. 
However, they may establish a claim to some of the assets 
of the other company, of which G. S. Brainerd was the 
principal stockholder. Nothing has been heard from 
the missing brothers. 

R. L. McCormick, president of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, reached the twin cities yes- 
terday from the west coast in time to preside at the 
semi-annual meeting of the association today. Mr. Me- 
Cormick spent over a month on the coast, principally on 
business conencted with the Wayerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. He says the foreign lumber trade of the Pacific 
coast mills is growing rapidly, and they are making large 
shipments of lumber in every direction. Mr. McCormick 
now gives his residence as ‘Tacoma, 

Dealers in west coast lumber note an increasing demand 
for fir. There has been a brisk busines lately in fir prod- 
ucts, especially in bill stuff. 


Minor Mention. 


H. 8. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, was called back 
from the coast by news of a serious turn in his mother’s 
illness, and arrived here Friday, after spending only 
two days at Everett. Going to Oconto, he found Mrs, 
Gilkey again improved, and her condition is so far 
changed that he expects to leave for the west again 
Thursday. He reports the mill of the Mukilteo Lumber 
Company to be progressing in nice shape, so that it will 
be ready to begin sawing by October 15. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. 1. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, returned from the west Sunday evening, with Mrs. 
Carpenter, who accompanied him on a seven weeks’ tour. 
He made quite an extended trip among west coast pro- 
ducing points, from California up to the sound. 

A. B. Clippinger, of A. B. Clippinger & Sons, Kansas 
City, Kan., well known tank builders, was in Minneapolis 
yesterday on business. He went on to Duluth, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Clippinger. The firm is a large consumer 
of white pine. 

W. A. Dahlgren, traveling representative of the Wal- 
lace-Ballard Lumber Company, returned yesterday from 
a trip among the retailers of southern Minnesota. 

James Porter, of the Porter Lumber Company, Rein- 
beck, Iowa, well known line yard operators, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor this week. 

Harry V. Scott, of Davenport, Iowa, sales manager of 
the U. N. Roberts Company, was in Minenapolis last 
week on business, after a pleasant vacation trip to Col- 
orado, 

T. G. Dulany, of Hannibal, Mo., the well known head 
of the Empire Lumber Company and investor in southern 
and western timber, was in the city last week, and at- 
tended the meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany in St. Paul. 

Robert E. Oliver, with the Roach & Musser Sash & 
Door Company, of Muscatine, Towa, was in Minneapolis 
last week. He has returned from an extensive business 
trip in the east. 

tto Meyer, of St. Louis, representing the well known 


hardwood concern of the Bonsack Lumber Company, 
spent several days in the city recently calling on hard- 
wood dealers, 

William Miller, of the Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber 
Company, has been on a trip through northern Minnesota 
looking after white cedar stocks. 

S. M. Yale, of the Curtis & Yale Company, sash and 
door manufacturers, has returned from an extended visit 
to the east. 

F. C. Adams, of Escanaba, Mich., a prominent white 
cedar dealer, was doing business in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket last week. 

L. L. Hill, of the Page-Hill Lumber Company, white 
cedar men, has returned from a trip to their camps in 
northern Minnesota. 

The Lamb-Bacon Lumber Company has bought yards 
at Kindred and Davenport, N. D., from the Beidler- 
Robinson Company and has started a yard at Forada, 
Minn., a new town on the Soo. 

A new yard at Hazelton, N. D., has been established 
by the L. Lamb Lumber Company, of this city. 

The Benson Lumber Company, of Benson, Minn., has 
been incorporated with $21,000 capital stock. L. Lam- 
pert and J. Lampert, of Minneapolis, are among the in- 
corporators. 

Retailers recently visiting the Minneapolis market 
are John G. Sime, of the Albert ‘Lea Lumber & Stock 
Company, Albert Lea, Minn.; Frank Annis, buyer for 
James Smith at Osage, Iowa, and A. N. Gray, of Long 
Lake, Minn. 

E. O. Hawksett, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
started yesterday for a trip among the retailers of Lowa 
and southern Minnesota. J. P. Reardon, of the same 
company, has just returned from a North Dakota trip. 

Fred Decker, of Spalding & Decker, hardwood manu- 
facturers of Exile, Wis., was in Minneapolis last week on 
business. 


LAKE SUPERIOR PORTS. 


PPPS ISSO 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Aug. 25.—There have been some 
sales during the past week or so, amounting, so far 
as they can be rounded up, to from 3,500,000 to 4,000,- 
000 feet. The American Lumber Company, Lesure Lum- 
ber Company, Tower Lumber Company and others con- 
tributed to the total. One sale of No. 4 boards was 
made at $11.75 and the seller is now asking $12 flat, 
which is the top of the market so far. A sale of No. 
1 and No. 2 strips is claimed to have been closed at 
about $2 better than the ordinary price. 

Lower grades are said to be stiff and stiffening grad- 
ually, while the higher grades are nothing more than 
steady, if that. The demand is far better for lower 
grades than for higher. It is even said that a grade 
called ‘‘No. 6’’ has been gathered up out of mill sweep- 
ings and dust and that one lumber firm has sold all its 
summer’s cut of this grade, to be shipped to Minne- 
apolis by rail. What No. 6 boards may be can hardly 
be imagined when No. 5 used to be classed as ‘‘three- 
man boards,’’ meaning that it took three men to hold 
a board together while it was being piled. No. 6 would 
probably be what is commonly known as ‘‘burlap’’ or 
‘*pitchfork’’? lumber, from the methods of handling 
reputed to be required for it. 

The week has been very heavy in shipments, and 
docks are quite easy. A large fleet has been in port, 
both here and at Two Harbors, and the month of August 
will probably wind up as the best for shipments ever 
known in the Duluth district. For the week a total of 
17,000,000 feet was shipped. 

The various Cloquet mills, which had been expected 
to close their night runs last Wednesday on account 
of a scarcity of logs, did not do so, and will not 
till the end of the sawing season. They were out of 
logs on account of low water on the St. Louis, but 
rains have helped them out and they now have plenty 
of logs and water enough to bring a lot more. 

It must be remembered that while the Weyerhaeuser 
mills at Cloquet get a fair share of their logs by rail, 
the roads dump most of these logs into the St. Louis and 
Cloquet rivers some distance above the rapids and that 
water is necessary to get them from landings to the 
mills. 

The Bonnell Lumber Company’s saw mill at Haw- 
thorne, Wis., starts up September 15 and will run stead- 
ily through the season. There is a considerable quantity 
of logs on hand and the mill will operate day and 
night, employing about sixty men. It has been shut 
down for some time. 

In connection with the present labor situation, the 
experience of a large local mill company one night last 
weck is to the point. Its mill had not been working 
up to the limit for some time and the edgers and others 
of the crews had a rather easy time. But at last they 
got the mill down to business. It had worked smoothly 
and fast half of one night, when at midnight the edgers 
all quit at 12 o’clock, saying the work was too hard 
and they would go out. Of course the mill was shut 
down the rest of that night and until new edgermen 
could be found and put to work. Every other man about 
the mill was compelled to stop work at midnight because 
two or three edgermen were unwilling to do the amount 
of work they had agreed to do, and had expected to 
do when they hired out. 

The state auditor will offer for sale a large amount 
of standing pine in the northeastern part of the state, 
in the five northeastern counties, October 21, There 
are about 100,000,000 feet in the lot, which is qnite 
widely scattered, but most of which is convenient for 
logging. Good prices are expected for this timber, which 














Manufacturing 
Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters. 








THE STRONGEST INSURANCE 
ORGANIZATION TO-DAY IN 
AMERICA. 


The membership Is composed of only the 
BEST LUMBER CONCERNS; ELIGIBILITY 
depending upon the HIGHEST MORAL AND 
FINANCIAL STANDING, BACKED UP BY 
LARGE TIMBER HOLDINGS ASSURING 
LONG LIFE TO EACH OF THEIR PLANTS. 

THEIR STANDING MUST BE OF SUCH A 
NATURE AS TO COMMAND THE UNANI- 
MOUS VOTE OF EVERY MEMBER TO 
SECURE ADMISSION. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 1902: 
GEORGE LOCK, 


of Lock-Moore & Co., Ltd., Westlake, La. 
of Lock-Moore & Co., Ltd., Oakdale, La. 
R. A. LONG, 


of King-Ryder Lumber Co.’ Bonami, La. 

of The Globe Lbr. Co., Ltd., Yellow Pine, La. 
of Hudson River Lumber Co., Hudson, Ark. 
of Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd., Woodworth, La, 


R. H. KEITH, 
of Central Coal & Coke Co., Neame, La. 
of Central Coal & Coke Co., Texarkana, Tex. 
of Louisiana & Texas Lbr. Co., Kennard, Tex. 
W. A. PICKERING, 
of W. R. Pickering Lbr Co., Pickering, La. 
of W R. Pickering Lbr. Co., Barham, La. 


CG. W. GATES, 


of Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, La. 
of Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. 
of the Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHN L.. ROPER, 


of John L. Roper Lumber Lumber Co., 
of Gilmerton Plant, Norfolk, Va. 

of Cedar Plant, Norfolk, Va. 

of Roper Plant, Roper, N. C 


GEO. S. GARDINER, 


of Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 





Refer by permission to follcwing banks of 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Deposits April 9, 1903. 


National Bank of Commerce - - $33,890,000 
Union National Bank - - - - 10,733,000 
New England National Bank - - 4.831,000 
First National Bank - - - - 14,313,000 





For further information address 


Guy H. Mallam & Co., 


ATTORNEYS AND MANAGERS, 
No. 1022 Wyandotte St., 


KANSAS, CITY. MO. 
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Pacific Fir Gompany, 


54 Dexter Horton Bank Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Minneapolis Office, 731 Lumber Exchange. 


ALsBr 


CAR STOCK, BRIDGE TIMBER, 
SHINGLES, CEDAR AND FIR. 
POLES AND PILING. # # ut 


Puget Sound an Idaho Lumber 











White Pine 


Lumber 


We cater to the Eastern Retail Yard and Factory Trade, 


GUS LUELLWITZ & CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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We are Manufacturers of 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
and MONTANA PINE 


LUMBER. 


DOORS, SASH, | SUPERIOR DRY 
MOULDINGS, ETC. | KILN FACILITIES. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 





Missoula Lumber Co. 


Write for prices. Missoula, Montana. 
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IDAHO 


SPLIT CEDAR POSTS 


For the Eastern Retall Yard Trade. Write for Delivered Prices. 


THE LINDSLEY BROS. C0., Spokane, Wash. 


Split with the grain 
and not sawed; from 
body timber sound 
and straight. No 
wood outlasts them. 








}IDAHO CEDAR POSTS 
AND POLES. OUR POSTS are axe-split, and 
are superior and more durable 


than Michigan Cedar Posts. .., CARS are now plentiful, 
and we can make prompt shipments over Northern Pacific 


and Great Northern railways. Write fordelivered prices, q 


WE ARE PRODUCERS. 


BUTLER & CULVER, Sand vinnie Idaho. 















| Long Red Cedar Poles ourseesi. § 


From 40 to 70 feet long—good stock, 


CEDAR PILING and Axe-Split CEDAR POSTS. 
WE ARE ALGO MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE LUMBER. 


® HUMBIRD LUMBER CO., Ltd., sang Point, Idaho. : 














WE ARE MANUFAC- Lumber, Lath, 
TURERS OF Mill Work, 
WASHINGTON PINE Sesh’: 


SHOP LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


O6h4e Saw Mill Phoenix, 


E. PF. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASH. 
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is to be sold at auction. State estimators are now at 
work, and will have their estimates completed by the 
date of sale. It is believed the state will receive not 
less than $400,000 for its school funds from this sale. 

R. L. MeCormick, formerly of Hayward; but now of 
the Pacific coast, where he is in charge of immense Wey- 
erheuser interests, has been here this week. He says 
that the company has about 2,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing pine that it intended to hold for the future, but 
that it was so badly injured by fires that it will have 
to be sawn up as fast as possible, and that they are 
now at work on the preliminaries of this mammoth 
operation. 

George Bishop, representative of the Rogers-Ruger 
Lumber Company, of Superior, in its Louisiana opera- 
tions, is at the home office for a short time. He says 
that while the south is certainly on the boom and while 
it is developing most rapidly, there is the obstacle of 
bad labor to be overcome, and that this is as serious 
as at the north, perhaps a little more so. Negro labor 
is almost exclusively used where Mr. Bishop is, and it 
is of an utterly irresponsible and hand-to-mouth charac- 
ter. Southern pine is fast getting into the market, 
and there has been a great advance in lands, which is 
to be more than duplicated in the near future. The 
whole region would develop into a magnificent planta- 
tion country if there were labor to handle the lands 
after the timber is removed. 

Members of the lumber and land firm of Bates & 
McDonald have been bound over to the federal grand 
jury to await an action against them on charge of 
trespassing on government land. The land in question 
is in Cook county, and they are claimed to have cut 
143 trees, of the value of $300. It is reported that 
this is but a part of the alleged offense. The firm was 
cutting square timber for shipment to Quebec for export, 
and their lands joined some government tracts. The 
government has attached more than 20,000,000 feet of 
pine belonging to this firm on account of allegations of 
trespass. 

The quantity of timber used at the head of the lakes 
this year in dock and warehouse construction has been 
unusually small, and about the only important opera- 
tions in that line have been the Great Northern ore dock 
and extensions to some of the coal docks. In earlier 
years this work comprised the chief consumption of 
lumber locally. It is likely that dock work another 
winter and summer will be greater than for the twelve 
months past. The Northern Pacific has plans for large 
and important additions to its warehouse and dock ¢a- 
pacity in Duluth, the Northwestern Fuel Company will 
probably duplicate its immense coal receiving piers at 
Superior, new ore docks are to be built and considerable 
other work of an important character is in the air. 
Most of the timber for such operations does not now 
come, however, from local mills, but is in almost every 
ease railed in from the western coast. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLoquET, MINN., Aug. 25.—C. T. Hubbell, of C. T. 
Hubbell & Co., Albany, N. Y., spent a day here re- 
cently looking over the differeng stocks and getting 
acquainted with the lumbermen. 

J. C. Swan and M. Hollihan, lumber inspectors from 
Duluth, spent a day among the different mills looking 
up stock for their eastern trade. 

Peter Truax, Eau Claire, Wis., was a visitor here 
this week looking over the improvement of the town, 
ete. Mr. Truax is a stockholder in the Cloquet Lum- 
ber Company. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, manager of the Nebagamon 
Lumber Company, Lake Nebagamon, Wis., spent Mon- 
day in Cloquet. 

H. C. Hornby and wife returned Tuesday after spend- 
ing three weeks on the Pacific coast. They visited 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland and Tacoma and report hav- 
ing had a fine trip. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, manager of the Northern Lum- 
ber Company, and H. C. Hornby, assistant manager of 
the Cloquet Lumber Company, attended the meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association at 
Minneapolis on Tuesday of this week. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser is a member of the grading committee and 
Mr. Hornby is a member of the price list committee. 

Heavy rains have helped out the log situation and 
all the mills are in good shape for running. The 
river has raised over a foot and this has enabled the 
boom company to get down a nice supply of logs and 
the outlook for fall sawing is much brighter. It now 
looks as though the mills would be able to run steadily 
until the end of the season. Shipments are somewhat 
better than a week ago and all three companies here 
are running full time. Southwestern business is im- 
proving some and eastern business still keeps up. Last 
week the shipments east by cargo amounted to 1,750,- 
000 feet mostly for North Tonawanda and Buffalo 
parties. 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


CALUMET, MICcH., Aug. 24.—R. N. Hyde, the Mackinac 
county lumberman, expects to finish shipping this week. 
He has taken out of Carp river and from Gros Cap 
55,000 ties, which were sent to Chicago, 156,000 posts, 
shipped to Detroit, and 5,000 poles. 

John Rodger, superintendent of woods operations for 
the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company for many 
years past, has just returned from California. He 
spent two months in that state looking up desirable 
tracts of timber for his company. 

About 12,000,000 feet of logs have been rafted down 
from the mouth of the Sucker river to Bay Mills so 
far this season. The timber was owned by Hall & 


Munson and was put in last winter by D. N. McLeod 
in the vicinity of Grand Marais. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company is erecting a 
new saw mill plant at Saunders. The machinery for 
the mill was shipped last week. The plant will be one 
of the largest in the Brule river district. 

Lindsley Bros. & Co.’s shingle mill in the northern 
part of Menominee is being dismantled and will be 
taken to Alfred, Delta county. It is a double block 
affair and will be moved to Alfred so it will be nearer 
the timber supply. 

The main drive has been completed on the Menomi- 
nee river. In the jam are about 75,000,000 feet of 
logs. 

D. Hope has returned to Kenton and the Sparrow- 
Kroll Lumber Company is ,preparing to start opera- 
tions at the up river camps. Mr. Hope was in charge 
of the operations in that section for several years. 

The Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company has about 
2,000,000 feet of logs in the river at Ontonagon which 
will be sawed this year if the mill can be completed 
in time. 

Brown Brothers and F. W. Read & Co. will operate 
in the woods in the vicinity of Ontonagon this com- 
ing season. The Silverthorn Lumber Company is re- 
moving its boom from the lake at Ontonagon. Brown 
Bros., of Rhinelander, Wis., will raft their logs to a 
point near Michigamme, where they will be loaded on 
cars and taken to their mill over the Chicago & North- 
western railroad. 

A large number of men are engaged in constructing 
the buildings of the chemical plant of the Mashek 
Chemical & Iron Company at Wells. It is expected the 
plant will be ready to go into commission the first of 
next year. About 15,000 cords of wood will be hauled 
in before the plant starts and large crews will be en- 
gaged in cutting wood for the plant the year round. 

Scott & Howe were enabled to get their logs down 
the Montreal river by heavy rains recently. About 
1,000,000 feet were boomed at the mill at Ironwood. 

The Diamond Match Company is making prepara- 
tions for its logging operations the coming winter. A 
large quantity of logs will be put in and in order to 
accomplish the work much of the preliminary opera- 
tions will be completed early. A crew of men has left 
for the middle branch of the Ontonagon river to erect 
camps and another is building two camps on the Balti- 
more river. It is expected that the greater part of the 
logs cut in these camps will be shipped over the Chi- 

cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad to Green Bay, 


MICHIGAN. 


OPPS IIIS 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry AND Sacinaw, Micnu., Aug. 25.—The 
problem of labor that confronts lumbermen just now 
is a serious one. Not in all the years in which the 
cutting of logs and lumber has been carried on in 
eastern Michigan has help been so scarce, and unless 
the famine in labor for this work is lifted operations 
during the fall and winter months is likely to be 
greatly interfered with. A number of operators are 
getting ready to go into the woods and they are both- 
ered in the effort to get men. Last week the Davis 
Lumber Company, Ltd., of Saginaw, advertised for 
men. This company intends to put in 2,000,000 feet 
of choice hardwood logs if the men to do the work can 
be obtained. M.J.O’Malley, who is operating a logging 
camp for F. T. Woodworth & Co., getting out hem- 
lock north of Bay City, said Saturday that he had 
never seen the time when so much trouble was experi- 
enced in getting men to work. The wages average 
from $26 to $35 a month and yet not one-half the 
number of men wanted can be obtained. Up along 
the Mackinaw division there are lots of logs wanted 
at the mills on this river that have been delayed be- 
cause men could not be had to handle them. Other 
lumbering districts have practically drained this en- 
tire region of men. Hundreds have been induced to 
go over into the Georgian bay country; the upper 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota lumber industry 
have taken away hundreds more; a large number of 
men have gone to the lumber districts in Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and the south has also called from 
here a lot of men. The large firms which operated 
here a few years ago took their employees with them 
when they went away to other lumbering districts. It 
is not at all strange that this resulted. There were 
men by the score who had been in the employ of lum- 
ber firms ten, twenty and more years and they fol- 
lowed their old employers by whom they had been 
well paid and cared for so many years. It is safe to 
say that there is not a lumbering district in the United 
States in which Saginaw valley lumbermen have made 
investments in recent years but is represented by 
brawny woodsmen and saw mill workers who once 
hanled the ax and saw in Michigan. In the palmy 
lumbering days in this district it was not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for 6,000 to 8,000 woodsmen being seen 
on the streets of Bay City and Saginaw in the spring 
when the camps broke up, coming out to get their pay, 
rest up a few days and have a big blow out before 
going up on the drives or into the mills. It would 
be almost as difficult now to muster as many hundred. 

The Wolverine Lumber Company of West Bay City 
is getting down a large quantity of lumber manufac- 
tured at Omer for the company being cut from its own 





logs. 
The maple flooring business has been a disappoint- 
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ment this season to date. Last year dealers could not 
get enough of it and plants were operated day and 
night while prices were very stiff. The plants are 
not running nights now and some of them have not 
been crowded with orders for day work, but it is ex- 
pected the business will brace up a little later. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of Wells, Delta 
county, capitalized at $100,000, filed articles with the 
secretary of state at Lansing last week. 

Conditions locally continue to brighten up. Orders 
for manufactured stuff of all kinds are coming in and 
activity in all departments of lumbering, with the pos- 
ssible exception of shingles, appears to have come in 
and taken off its things with the intention of staying 
awhile. Lumbermen wear a brighter aspect and do 
not hesitate to speak more freely of business condi- 
tions. Local dealers are in very good shape for taking 
care of business. Considering the conditions that 
have prevailed the last few months they are carrying 
good stocks of pine and other woods. 

James Cooper, of the Briggs & Cooper Lumber Com- 
pany, stated that his firm, which handles hardwood and 
hemlock largely, did a larger business in July than 
they did a year ago, but this is perhaps an exceptional 
instance. The firm stock a number of interior mills 
on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central and 
its branches and the stock is either brought to their 
yards here or shipped direct from the mills to cus- 
tomers. 

Mills here are generally running although some de- 
lay has been caused in not getting logs. The season 
will be a moderately fair one for the mills that are 
stocked at all. The larger quantity of stock cut locally 
is hemlock and hardwood. 

M. Garland recently purchased the machine shop 
and foundry of Smalley Bros. & Co., and is making 
extensive improvements, erecting a new foundry and 
enlarging the capacity of the plant generally. He 
said today that the business of the Garland Manu- 
facturing Company was first class and the company 
had all the business it could comfortably handle. 

Iumber shipments were quite active at Cheboygan 
last week, a number of vessels loading lumber and 
cedar there for Chicago and lower lake ports. The C. 
W. Kotcher Lumber Company, of Detroit, is shipping 
lumber from this port to Detroit and loaded two ves- 
sels during the week. 

J. S. Porter, who is head of the Porter Lumber & 
Cedar Company, operating a mill in Missaukee cutting 
lumber and shingles, and handling large quantities of 
cedar, said on Saturday that his concern is doing a 
good business, is getting orders right along for lum- 
ber, while the cedar business has been exceptionally 
good during the season. 

W. R. Marshall, of the Allington & Curtis Manufac- 
turing Company, said yesterday that his concern had 
plenty of business and had nothing to complain of in 
the way of orders. 

The Berst Manufacturing Company, which has been 
manufacturing toothpicks, dowel pins and other spe- 
cialties, has added butter dishes to its list and dis- 
continues dowel pins. The plant consumes 3,000,000 
feet of maple logs annually. 

Nelson Mills, of Marysville, Mich., will cut the large 
timber on Stag Island, near Port Huron, during the 
fall and raft it to Marysville, where it will be manu- 
factured at his mills. When this is cut up the mill 
will be abandoned, unless Mr. Mills should continue 
operations on logs purchased elsewhere, which is hardly 
within the range of probabilities. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company is consid- 
ering the construction of a branch road at Rondo, on 
the Mackinaw division, to reach what is estimated 
to be 200,000,000 feet of mixed timber. 

The plant of the Michigan Veneer Company, at Al- 
pena, is running full time with a force of sixty hands. 
It manufactures all kinds of domestic woods that can 
be worked up. The plant has a floor space of 28,000 
feet and is equipped with improved machinery. 

The Standard Hoop Company, limited, has filed a 
declaration of suit against the Michigan Central rail- 
road. The plaintiff alleges that on April 27, last, it 
owned a large quantity of saw logs which were piled in 
Otsego county along the tracks of the defendant cor- 
poration, as was customary, and that the railroad 
company operates locomotives out of repair so that 
fire escaped in unreasonable quantities and set fire to 
the logs belonging to the plaintiff. Three descriptions 
of logs are given, each the same in quantity, and each 
bape at $2,000, making the aggregate sum asked 

000. 





A MICHIGAN PURVIEW. 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., Aug 21.—Business has never 
been better than during the present year and the 
prospects are very bright for a good trade during the 
fall and winter. 

Maple, especially in thick stocks, is selling very 

rapidly and the price remains firm, if anything a little 
upward. We are taking orders as fast as we can ship 
the stock and although nearly cleaned up on dry stocks 
we will have considerable thick maple that will be 
shipping dry within the next month or six weeks. 
_ Other hardwoods, with the exception of elm, although 
in good demand, are not moving as rapidly as maple. 
We are practically cleaned up on elm and think that 
all other concerns in this territory are in the same 
condition. 

We have had a good trade in hemlock car shipments 
all of the year. We were fortunate enough to start in 
the first of the year with a large assortment of dry 
hemlock piece stuff and as our mills have been cutting 


practically all of the time we will have a good assort- 
ment. Orders are coming in very freely. In addi- 
tion to the mills we are now handling cuts from which 
we are going to operate three mills ourselves this next 
winter and will be in position to take care of special 
bills or hardwood in nice shape, which we have not 
been able to do successfully in the past. 

Taking everything into consideration, we think the 


outlook for trade during the next six months is very | 


bright, especially for Michigan. 





WESTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 
GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 25.—The Grand River 


Valley Land Company, of this city, has sold a tract of | 
80,000 acres of timber land, located in Sawyer and Bay- | 


field counties, Wisconsin, to J. A. Travis & Son, of 
Madison, Wis. The consideration was $5 an acre. The 
timber will not run over 4,000 to the acre and the com- 
pany buys for colonization purposes. 

The Traverse City Manufacturing Company recently 
received a carload of hemlock from J. W. Travis & Co., 
aggregating 37,000 feet, said to be the largest carload of 
lumber ever shipped to Traverse City. The lumber will be 
worked up and shipped to Grand Rapids. 

The East Jordan Lumber Company has installed its 
big Corliss engine at mill ‘‘A’’ and the mill will soon 
be started up again. 

Grand Rapids architects have made plans for six 
frame cottages to be built at Hackley, Wis., for the 
head employees of the Wisconsin Bark & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

A strike of salt packers last week delayed operations 
at the plants of the State Lumber Company, Buckley 
& Douglas and the Sands lower mill at Manistee last 
week. The plants were shut down and all the coopers 
thrown out of work. 

The Southern Chemical Company, of Yuma, has bought 


the huge sawdust pile of L. J. Tripp at Mesick and | 


will by means of a derrick hoist the dust to cars for 
shipment. 

‘Fire starting in the pattern room of Butterworth & 
Lowe this week did damage amounting to about $2,000, 
partially covered by insurance. 

E, A. Stowe and C. C. Follmer, of Grand Rapids, have 
been granted an electric light franchise at Boyne City 
and they will dam the Boyne river, putting in water 
wheels and dynamos. Surplus power will be used for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Harvey Kart has bought the interest of his partner, 
H. Green, in the planing mill property at Lake Odessa. 

Land Commissioner Wildey and Professor Roth were 
Michigan delegates at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association held in Minneapolis. 

Professor Roth, of the University of Michigan, was 
formally made chief forester of the state at a recent 
meeting of the forestry board. His annual salary from 
the state will be $1,000. He is now at the head of a 
party of seven men in the state reserve lands and is 
making a careful survey of the lands set apart for for- 
estry purposes. 


LAKE MICHIGAN PORTS. 


OPP PIII 


ON MICHIGAN’S WEST SHORE. 


MUSKEGON, MicH., Aug. 27.—George A. Hume and 
Thomas Hackley Hume have returned from a trip to 
Georgian bay, the Thousand islands and Montreal. 

Creditors of Luther W. Shear, the insurance man now 
serving twelve years in the state’s prison at Jackson, 
will probably not receive a cent. His affairs are in 
nearly as bad shape as they were a year ago. 

Hiram Munger, the Petoskey lumberman, was a caller 
here during the week. 

The Shaw-Walker Company a few days ago enter- 
tained a large delegation of its salesmen, permitting 
them to see goods in process of manufacture and thus 
acquainting them much better with the company’s line. 
The company afterward entertained them at an elaborate 
dinner. 

Cecil R. Heap will sail from New York Saturday on 
the Cunard liner Umbria for Liverpool to spend a year 
or more abroad. He will! have an office in. London and 
will represent the William Heap factory in Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 

Gilbert Young, a former well-known Muskegon lumber 
inspector, is dead at Menominee, Mich. 








CREAM CITY NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 26.—Thursday of this week 
will see many lumbermen in Milwaukee in attendance at 
a special meeting of the Northwestern Hemlock Dealers’ 
Association. The meeting was called by the president in 
accordance with a general opinion that prevailed at the 
annual meeting in February that it would be wise to hold 
a midsummer meeting. It is probable that the custom 
will be adopted as the regular practice of the association. 
It is not stated there is any especial business to transact, 
the meeting being more for a discussion of the conditions 
prevailing at present. The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Pfister and in the evening there will be a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation which will be largely attended and at 
which several candidates will be initiated. ; 

The directors of the Rib Lake Lumber Company held 
a meeting in Milwaukee last Thursday. Manager Rous- 
seau reports that the company’s mills in Taylor county 
are sawing 130,000 feet a day—all hemlock and hard- 
wood. The following directors were present: President 
E. H. Walker and A. H. Whitney, of Columbus; James 
Radaker, Rib Lake; C. A. Phelps, John Bonnell, Grand 
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: Native Red Cedar Split Posts 
for the Yard Trade. Thick Kiln- 
Dried Shop and Better for the 
Factory Trade. 








A. M. Fox Gompany, 












SOFT WHITE, 
WESTERN 


LUMBER 
AND LATH. 


Shake is unknown in our 
Timber. Our Lumber is all 
Band-Sawed. Telecode Used. 


Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation Standard Grades, 


MILLS AT HOPE, IDAHO. 


Spokane, Wash. 


General Office, 
60-6! Jamieson Block, 














WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


MONTANA 
PINE 


We have a Large Stock of TWO- 
INCH SHOP, DRY AND READY FOR 
SHIPMENT. 

We make a Specialty of YARD STOCK 


for the Missouri River territory. 


CAPACITY, 160,000,000 Ft. Annually. 
Address all correspondence to 


-BlG BLACKFOOT MILLING C0., 


BONNER, MONT. 
Mills at Bonner, St. Regis and Hamilton, Mont. 











EASTERN YARD 
SOLICITED F 


Western 
White 
inc 


Our equipment is ample to handle promptly 
orders for Sash and Door Stock cut to sizes. 
Dry Kiln Capacity, 100,000 feet per day. 
Write for prices. 


FACTORY STOCK. 


114, 4 and 2 Inch. 
No. | and No. 2 Shop. 
C Select and Better. 


Wm. [lusser 
Lumber & [lfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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VERTICAL GRAIN 
FIR FLOORING 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 








CE cvcnovencccnstt 400,000 Feet 
Shingles........... ..-400,000 Pieces 
Dry Kilns.......++++000+ 150,000 Feet 


If you deal directly with us we 
can save you money. We make 
prices delivered at any station in 
the United States. 


Address all correspondence to 


St. Paul & Tacoma 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 





O. W. Griaas, Pres't. Eastern Office, 109 Lumber 
A. G. FosTER, Vice-Pres't. Exchange, 

E.G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 

GxEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





re for Price List, Most Complete Ever ey | 














SPRUCE 


Bevel Siding and Shop 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
CEDAR SHINGLES SPRUCE BOXES 


The Best No Taste—No odor 





























“Keep 

‘ Your Eye 
On 
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6 There is the point where the 

| Good Fir | 
. Siig 

' comes from. We have a special lot of | 
» Flooring (x4 and 114 x4. Nice Soft Yellow Pine Finish. . 


“Wind Mill Tower Stock. 
Tank Stock. 


Ceiling and Drop Siding. 
Porch Flooring and Decking. 





QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


| White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
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Rapids; William E. Griswold, Fond du Lac; I. A. San- 
born, Ashland, and L. A. Rousseau, manager. 

Thomas Bardon, of Ashland, spent Monday in Mil- 
waukee on his way to Watertown to accompany the 
remains of his old friend and business associate, Col. 
John H. Knight, to Madison, for interment. 

Ex-Governor Edward Scofield and his son, George, of 
Marinette, have been visitors to Milwaukee this week. 

Frank Cameron, of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany, has been spending two weeks at various points in 
the Wisconsin valley combining pleasure with business. 

Daniel Mae Gillis, of the Mac Gillis & Gibbs Lumber 
Company, returns Thursday from a three weeks’ trip to 
Nebraska and other western points. 

Thaddeus C. Pound, the pioneer lumberman of Chip- 
pewa Falls, spent last Saturday with Milwaukee friends. 
He organized the old Union Lumber Company which later 
was sold to the Chippewa Logging & Boom Company. 
Of late years Mr. Pound has devoted his energies to the 
sale of spring water, for which he claims all the virtues 
that the most famous mineral waters possess. 

Eltinge Elmore, secretary of the Fowler-Elmore-Jacobs 
Lumber Company, is spending a few weeks at his sum- 
mer home near Lake Mills. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAwanpA, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The receipts of 
lumber at the Tonawandas the week ending yesterday 
showed a decided decrease from those of the preceding 
seven days, being nearly 10,000,000 feet. This amount 
brings the total for the month to date up to a trifle 
over 50,000,000 feet. There is considerable lumber on 
its way down the lakes and it is expected that the 
receipts for the entire month will go over 60,000,000 
feet. The stock received during the past week was 
distributed as follows: 





BOAT AND CONSIGNEE. Feet carried. 
Schooner Galetea, Lefaiver & Co.............2- 
Steamer C. H, Bradley, McBride & Co........... 
Schooner Delaware, Montgomery Bros............ 
Steamer Tecumseh, J. P. Mackenzie............0. 
Schooner Pomeroy, A. 


650,000 
667,953 
600,000 


Schooner Jenette, A. Weston & Son.............. 450,000 
Steamer A. Weston, A. Weston & Son........... 550,000 
Schooner Dolly Morden, Dodge & Bliss.......... 372,219 
Steamer United Lumberman, Dodge & Bliss...... 420,614 
Steamer D. Luty, A. Weston & Son.........csc008 639,140 
Steamer C. H. Green, Robinson Bros............. 725,000 
Schooner Genoa, Robinson Bros...............6. 1,000,000 
Schooner Commodore, Robinson Bros............. 750,000 


Steamer O. T. Flint, R. T. Jones Lumber Co...... 1,078,000 


A reversal of conditions occurred in the shipment of 
lumber from the Tonawandas by canal during the third 
week of August. The shipments exceeded the receipts 
somewhat, being 10,329,810 feet, the largest amount 
forwarded during any week this season. Of this amount 
5,683,658 feet went to Albany and New York and the 
balance to Rochester. 

Papers incorporating the Federal Lumber Company, 
of Tonawanda, with a capital of $1,000,000, were filed 
at Albany, N. Y., a few days ago. The names of the 
directors are given as follows: J. F. Symes, Mervyn 
Mackenzie, John Hayden and C. A. Matthews, of New 
York, and E. A. Woodruff, of Rahway, N. J. Nothing 
can be learned about the company among local dealers 
further than the information contained in a dispatch 
the contents of which is given above. None of the 
directors are known here and considerable doubt is 
expressed as to the capital of the new company being 
equal to the amount stated. 

The excellent movement of lumber by canal and the 
remunerative rates now being paid by shippers have 
caused many more boats than have been carrying lumber 
heretofore this season to return to the trade lately. 
The demand for tonnage caused a number of boat 
owners to put into commission again several boats which 
had been practically discarded because they required 
considerable repair work, the carriers being dry-docked 
and repaired first. 

Fred Badger, of Boston, Mass., former manager of 
Shepard & Morse at North Tonawanda, was a recent 
visitor. 

Charles L. Buch, of Reading, Pa., was here last week 
making extensive purchases of white pine. 





THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 25.—Fall trade is not opening 
up with a rush, but a steady increase in the demand 
is noticeable and local dealers are obtaining full list 
again without much difficulty. 

Regarding norway, an investigation made recently 
shows stocks badly out of balance and considerable 
buying between the yards, which is becoming such a 
factor in the Cleveland market, is being resorted to. 
Even with the large amount of norway which the 
Cleveland market will receive during the season by water, 
winter will find the yard assortments badly broken in 
some of the shorter lengths. 

White pine is fairly strong and is not expected to 
weaken between now and the closing of navigation. 

Cars are still searee and no hope is held that the 
situation will change for an indefinite period. 

A meeting of representatives of the various lower 
lake markets is being promoted by dealers in this mar- 
ket, and it will be held probably at Detroit. No par- 
ticular business is being outlined, but rather a general 
discussion of market conditions will be indulged in. 
These meetings have in the past resulted in doing great 
good to the lumber industry of the lower Jakes. A large 
delegation from Buffalo, Tonawanda, Cleveland, San- 


dusky, Toledo, Bay City and Saginaw will be present. 
O. W. Prescott of the Saginaw Bay Company has 
returned from the Adirondacks, 
R. H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, is 
out of the city on business. 





TOLEDO TRADE IS CONSERVATIVE. 


TOLEDO, OnI0, Aug. 22.—Trade conditions present but 
little change, though there are some indications of better 
demand. Arrivals by lake were rather light this week. 
The attitude of manufacturers is not one to encourage 
large buying, for at prices asked at points of produc- 
tion, plus freight charges and yard handling, it is diffi- 
cult to figure out for the jobber an even deal, to say 
nothing of a profit. Under such conditions buyers are 
very conservative. Present prices are about list and 
firmly maintained as a rule. Stock are fairly well as- 
sorted and on a conservative estimate about normal 
amount. 

Local trade continues fairly active; no large opera- 
tions but enough dwelling houses ete. to give local 
dealers a good business and keep all the factories busy. 
Prices are strong and well maintained. 


- ‘THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


OPPLILI ISS 
QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 24.—Trade has reached the 
lowest level during the past week it is likely to this 
season. As one dealer expressed it, ‘‘the bottom has 
dropped out of things.’’ The market has lost every- 
thing savoring of activity though the changes in values 
have been few considering the condition of the market. 
All the preaching done by the wholesalers about the 
anticipated car shortage a few weeks from now and 
the difficulty then to be expected in making deliveries 
has gone for naught in drawing orders from the yard 
men. Few of them are anxious to buy and they give 
as their reason that they do not want to buy now, 
when perhaps next month their next-door neighbor 
may be able to buy cheaper. The wholesalers smile 
and point to the fact that the mills are loaded up with 
orders now and that they have no stock, which they 
claim is a sure sign that prices are not going to show 
any net losses. The retailers are not near as busy this 
month as they were a year ago. The building going on 
is smaller in comparison, and what is being done is in 
the nature of small operations. The dullness has not 
been the means of pushing down values, and the mid- 
dleman is keeping away from offering concessions. The 
retailer may not believe the assertions of the whole- 
salers in the matter of prices but it is noticeable that 
the yard man is refraining from figuring low on jobs he 
is after. Of course, this is possibly only incidental, 
but it goes to show that sincerity is lacking in their 
own arguments. 

A coroner’s jury investigating the cause of the 
deaths of twelve victims of a local ball park disaster, 
caused by the giving away of an overhanging balcony 
whereon was crowded 300 persons, took occasion to make 
a nasty sling at hemlock lumber. The jury, let it be 
known, was composed of six builders who have used 
hemlock in their own contracts for years without any 
pangs of conscience as to its strength. The joists of 
the stand which collapsed were of hemlock, and had 
been in position for eight years, subjected alternately 
to the rain and sun without an inspection. There is 
no doubt but what any other lumber would have given 
way under exactly the same conditions. The jury 
found the joists were rotten, but it evidently did not 
consider that human foresight would have prevented 
the accident and the loss of life. The finding of the 
jurymen on this particular point, as given below, should 
go down in history as a wonderful piece of asininity. 

The jury also recommends that the Bureau of Building 
Inspection allow no hemlock lumber to be used in the con- 


struction of stands of a permanent nature, or buildings in 
which large assemblages congregate. 


Whether the bureau will take cognizance of this 
suggestion is an open question. Hemlock has been 
used in the construction of buildings of every character 
in this city from the time lumbering operations were 
commenced in the state. For six builders to come for- 
ward at this late day and declare aaginst hemlock, 
which forms a big percentage of the lumber in every 
building in Philadelphia, seems to the dealers to be a 
piece of absurdity. 

More especially is this so when it is con- 
sidered that a cheaper and inferior lumber is_ be- 
ing used here without any objection on the part of the 
bureau. 

jeorge H. Huganir, a salesman who is well known 
to the trade in this territory, has sueeeeded John I. 
Fleming in charge of the local office of the Wiley, Har- 
ker & Camp Company. Mr. Fleming will return to his 
old trade down east, he havine only starved in the 
city temporarily. Mr. Huganir’s many friends wish 
him suezess in his new venture. 

Charles Blake, sales manager for A. Thompson, 
started a couple of days ago for a trip to Maine on his 
vacation. He began his lumber career down in the 
Pine Tiree State and he makes it a point to get back 
to the old scenes every summer. Business has been 
good with the house throughout the season, and the 
mill has been kept busy cutting on orders. 

There is still a big pile of hardwoods in the big 
shed of J. Gibson MelIlvain & Co. despite the heavy 
inroads on the stocks which have been made in the 
last couple of months. Business has slacked off some 
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in the last two or three weeks, and is giving the of- 
fice force a chance to indulge in vacations. 

William H. Fritz and his partner, Ellwood B. Hay- 
mann, have started on a trip through Michigan, accom- 
panied by their wives. They expect to put in a few 
days selecting some white pine stock and placing con- 
tracts and the balance of the time they will be away is 
to be devoted to rest and travel. 

Alex. Willson, one of the Willson Brothers of Pitts- 


burg, was one of the visitors in town last week and 
spent a day or so telling his friends in the trade here 
what a hustling place Pittsburg is and how North 


Carolina pine takes there. Then h 
ward Atlantic City to tell his ta 
receptive sad sea waves. 

F. W. Aldrich, who has for severa: years represented 
the Galloway-Pease Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., 
takes the place of George H. Huganir with Bliss & 
Van Auken. He has a wide acquaintance with the 
trade and will doubtlessly be able to sell a bit of yel- 
low pine in his new connection. 


e disappeared to- 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Pirtspura, Pa., Aug. 25.—‘‘The hottest August in 
thirty years’ may have had much of the depressing 
effect upon trade which has been so evident. Very 
little new business is coming in and quite a marked 
feature is the number of orders which call for mixed 
ear lots. Straight car orders are rather scarce at pres- 
ent, The great number of men who were thrown out 
of work by the strike of the A. & S. Wilson employes 
have resumed their work again, pending the settlement 
of the strike by arbitration. A large proportion of the 
local building operations is now being pushed rapidly 
ahead, Dealers report a very firm condition of prices 
despite the dullness of trade, and in several instances, 
notably hemlock, there has been a marked tendency to 
stiffen. 

The Ambridge Lumber and Building Company of the 
flourishing new town of Ambridge, Pa., has broken 
ground for ten new residences to cost $3,500 each. Max 
G. Leslie of Pittsburg is president. 

John M. Hastings, accompanied by Henry Messer, 
who has been a member of the Hastings office force for 
many years, left this week for Nova Scotia on a visit 
to the plants of the Davison Lumber Company. These 
plants are in active operation, the foreign shipments 
being quite extensive. ‘Two vessels are being loaded this 
week with 2,000,000 feet of spruce, which is bound for 
Italy. 

4 the monthly report of the Pittsburg Bureau of 
Building Inspection for July, 217 building permits were 
shown to have been issued. The cost of the operations 
represented in this report come to the amount of $3,- 
838,810. One hundred and sixty-nine of these permits 
were for new buildings to cost $2,838,810; 27 for ad- 
ditions to buildings costing $82,775, and 21 for repairs to 
buildings costing $307,851. The Third ward leads with 
$750,000, though but two permits are represented by 
this sum. The First ward is next in order with $724,000, 
representing three permits. Among thesewere permits for 
the new Wabash passenger station and the Oliver build- 
ing to be erected on Wood street. The report for July 
gives a much better showing than for June, as it exceeds 
that month in cost $695,362. The number of permits is- 
sued in June was greater than in July, but the cost was 
not so large. 

Building operations in Allegheny during July were 
fairly active, the monthly report showing that 52 per- 
mits were issued at an estimated valuation of $153,700. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


PDP LILI LL 
FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The amount of lumber 
received by lake for the week is 5,600,000 feet, with 
3,455,000 shingles and 3,000,000 lath. Lake freights 
are weak and somewhat lower than formerly, as lumber 
did not move this month as freely as it gave promise 
of doing. 

The building permits for the week were 38, the prin- 
cipal one being for a depot of brick for the Buffalo 
Milk Company, to cost $100,000. Other brick structures 
on the list are a weaving mill for the Buffalo Weaving 
Company, $17,000; parsonage for St. Gerard’s Congre- 
gation, $7,000; guild house for St. Andrews’ Church, 
$6,500; convent built by J. O. Burbenheim, $6,500; 
dwelling for Henry Schaefer’s Sons, $5,500; green- 
house for the Brooks estate, $5,000, and the following 











frame dwellings of $2,000 or more: George H, Ken- 
nedy (10), $3,200 each; John J. Filling (5). aggre- 
gating $6,750; William W. Cook (3), $3,000 each; 
Louis Neeb, $4,800; Maria Hodges, $4,500; I'red F. 
Beck (2), $2,000 each; Margaret Loughrey, $3,400; 


Herman Kalbach, $2,900; Nicholas Root, $2,300; Wil 
helmina Bram, $ é 

The small sawmill of the Goodyear Lumber Company 
at Austin, Pa., burned on the 21st. The company is 
not well informed of the matter, has no idea of the 
cause of the fire and has made no estimate of the loss. 
It was a single band and resaw mill with capacity of 
about 100,000 feet a day. It will be rebuilt as soon 
as possible. The large mill, being some distance away, 
was not injured. 

Fire taking in the shavings bin of the planing mill 
of J. J. Churchyard at East Buffalo on the 22d did 
about $5,000 damage before it could be extinguished. 

Manager Kerr of the Keeney Lumber Company is now 
sufficiently recovered from his fever attack to attend 
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to business at his home, but has not yet visited the 
office. 

W. E. Barrett & Co. of Chicago are sending a large 
consignment of redwood shingles to Tonawanda for the 
eastern market. They will be looked after from Buf- 
falo. 

Haines & Co. received 3,000,000 lath last week and 
have another lot of 600,000 at the dock this week. The 
office reports business for August decidedly better than 
for the same month last year. 

The Montgomery Door & Box Company is running 
overtime on boxes. All regluar customers are taking a 
full supply and the special buyers are going about to 
the limit. The latest order is for a large lot of boxes 
for exporting fruit. 

C. H. Stanton wears one slipper all day now. He 
caught the ball down there at the outing the other 
day and the result was a very painful bruise that will 
not be healed right away. 

W. W. Reilley has returned from his trip to Norway. 
KF, H. Reilley met him in New York and the brothers 
visited the old home in Providence and the New England 
towns generally before coming back to Buffalo. 

It looks as though the innovation of inviting the 
ladies to take part in the lumbermen’s outings, made 
by the Hoo-Hoos on the 18th, would be repeated at 
least once a year hereafter. So many of the attendants 
united in calling the trip the most delightful they had 
ever had that they will vote to repeat it ,besides it is 
said that the ladies will insist on going. Quite likely 
there will be two outings a year with only one exclusive. 





THE STATUS OF EASTERN HEMLOCK. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—In endeavoring to learn 
the situation with regard to any specific lumber one 
naturally goes to headquarters. One inquiring as to 
conditions prevailing in hemlock was, therefore, today 
referred to the Goodyear Lumber Company and, spe- 
cifically, to its general sales agent, J. W. Trounce. 
Mr. Trounce spoke of hemlock in this way: 


The hemlock market is very, very firm. We have busi- 
hess for two months without another sawing order. Up to 
July 1 we shipped 100,000,000 feet—for the first six months 
of the year—aud we hope to reach the 225,000,000 mark this 
year, the biggest record we will ever have made. Our i¢g 
cut for the next year—from now to July 1, next—will be 
about 25 percent increase over the normal cut. 

Prices are firm. If you have the stock there is no trouble 
to get the list—-$16 basis at Buffalo for 14-foot lengths and 
under. 

I understand there has not been as much Michigan stock 
down this year as formerly. It cuts but a small figure as 
against Pennsylvania stock with us, 


Asked as to the effect of the New York labor 
troubles on the hemlock market, Mr. Trounce said: 


In normal years we have shipped to the New York mar- 
ket 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet; this year we did not 
ship 10,000,000 feet. We attribute this largely to the labor 
troubles, but on the other hand we have shipped stuff th.s 
ae into markets that we never thought of shipping into 
eLore, 


Reverting to the matter of prices, Mr. Trounce said: 


A year ago the base price here was $15.50 for 16-foot 
and under. Along in September last the base was changed 
to 14-foot lengths. On February 21 there was an advance 
of 50 cents a thousand all through the list, which was in- 
tended to tuke care of about an average of 25 cents ad- 
vance in freight rates to these frontier points. On June 17 
there was an advance of 50 cents at frontier points and 
also down through Jersey, and the condition of the market 
today is such that I have no hesitancy in saying that we 
could get 50 cents a thousand additional for lengths over 
twenty feet, easily. 

‘The fires in the Pennsylvania manufacturing sections took 
out of the market fully 50,000,000 feet of hemlock. The 
spruce cut is only half of the normal in Maine; spruce is 
as firm as it can be, there are all kinds of prices for it and 
the only substitute is hemlock. Each —= in Pennsylvania 
there are from three to eight or perhaps ten little mills 
going out of business—that are cut out—and each year is 
leaving the business more to the people who have a large 
amount of standing timber. 
It will be presidential year. 

Another thing. ‘The southern pine market—longleaf—is 
not in such shape, 1 think, that it will advance proportion- 
ately and for some of our song lengths we are getting about 
the price of southern pine, ntil there may be another ad- 
vance in southern pine we cannot make any more advances, 
because we would then invite competition from the southern 
pine people. 


Next year will be an off year. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Aug. 24.—That the outlook is bright for 
a good fall trade seems to be the consensus of opinion 
of those of the wholesale lumber dealers who are not 
out of town on their vacations or taking in the yacht 
races. Markets are in good shape and an excellent 
demand is noted for hemlock, spruce, North Carolina 
and longleat pine, while hardwoods are also active. 
Of course it stands to reason that if the present labor 
troubles are not soon adjusted the retail yards will 
suffer; but the expectation is general that before the 
autumn is far advanced the unions see the futility of 
keeping up the struggle. 


It is certain, too, that capitalists do not expect the 
labor troubles to last long. They are going right 
ahead planning the erection of palatial homes and 
costly office |} ildings, which is conclusive evidence 


that th believe men will be found to build them. 
During the past week, in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx there were plans filed for thirty-one 
new cost $2,198,625, while alterations 
amounted to $425,985. In Brooklyn borough 109 new 
structures are planned, which are to cost $1,035,400, 
while alterations amount to but $20,975. . 

The honest men of the lumber trade, it is reported, 
did not grieve very much last week when the news 
reached them that one Charles G. Horton, of 602 West 
Thirtieth street, had filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
If the stories told about him are true, many guileless 
dealers all over the country, who trusted him for bills 
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Let Us Quote You Prices, 


Pendleton @ Gilkey 


815-17 Lumber Exchange, - 
MINNEAPOLIS, . MINNESOTA. 
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“HIGH GRADE” 


Soft Yellow Fir Lumber. 
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EXTRA CLEAR 
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Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles. 


WE ARE MANUPACT"'RERS. 


LARSON LUMBER CO. 


WHATCOM, WASH. 





FiRand CEDAR LUMBER 


FIR SIDING, FIR CEILING. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


We make 500,000 Red Cedar Shingles daily Always havea 
good stock for prompt delivery. Let us quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 


PARKER BROS. @ HIATT CO. 


PILCHUCK, WASH. 











FIR tUN3"* SPARS 


BUCODA LUMBER CO., 
Mohawk Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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SAWED TO ORDER 


FIR and SPRUCE 


of all kinds, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, etc. Our specialty 
LONG FIR TIMBERS 


Daily Capacity, 250,000 Feet. 


Portland Lumber Company, 
Office and Mill, Foot of Lincoln St., 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Wants .»« For Sales 





The department of the American Lumberman 





that takes care of your little needs. - Try it. 
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-_= PAG IFIC FIC COAST. 


LALLA RIES 


Retail Yard Stock 


Weare now in a position to furnish 


Mu 








the trade anything in the line of 
Pacific Coast Lumber, including Fir, 
Red 
Cedar Shingles, Etc., on short notice. 


Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 


Fir Timbers 





For ship, dock, bridge and railroad 
work, also Long Fir Spars, our 
specialty as in the past. 


LEWIS @ HUGHES, 


(Successors to Lewis & Crane), 
Established 1&9!. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Lumber Exchange, 
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We cater to the 
Eastern Car Trade. 


All our lumber is Band Sawed, 
Uniform Grade and Manufacture. 
We handle only HIGH GRADE 


Yellow Fir 


We are the only manufacturers of 
Sanded Fir Flooring on the 
Coast. We use the Telecode. 


The Seattle Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


N. W. HAMILTON, Pres't. KR. A. STUART, Treas, 
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8 Who Said Shingles ? 


We make a specialty of Q 
v 
Planing Mill—Vancouver, B. C. 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 
Daily Capacity, : 2,260,000 
Ory Kiln Capacity, 18,500,000 
o 
Send us your inquiries and orders. (§ 
The Hastings é 
Shingle Mfg. Co. ¢ 
Head Office, + vancouver, RC. 


PERALAIE OH 











MILLS—SHINGLE: 


Whatcom, Wash.; Sumas, Wash.; Nook- 

sack, Wash.; Carroll Siding, Wash.; No. 

1, Vancouver, B. C.; No. 2, Vancouver, 
5 


B.c. 
Saw Mill—Vancouver, B. C. 
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of lumber, will remember Mr. Horton as long as they 
live. 

M. B. Farrin, the well known hardwood lumber and 
flooring manufacturer of Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday last for a pleasure trip that is 
to last about six weeks. He will tour England and 
probably go on the continent as well. 

George W. Gates, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, passed through 
the city last week on his way to Saratoga, where he 
will ‘‘ vacationize.’’ 

E. M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Manu- 
facturing Company, Fuller building, left last week for 
Denver and Colorado Springs. He is expected back 
about September 1. 

Two southern cypress men who are here to see the 
yacht races and are, of course, strong Reliance men, 
are Frederick Wilbert, of Plaquemine, La., and E. A. 
Hallam, president of the Red Cypress Company, Ma- 
con, Ga. 

Among others here are P. M. Whaley, Bomerton, N. 
C.; J. W. Trounce, general sales agent of the Good- 
year Lumber Company, Buffalo; H. Gause, of the Dia- 
mond Lumber Company, Wilmington, Del.; Francis 
J. Snow, Greenfieid, Miss.; R. T. Jones, of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
W. J. Hoban, the Philadelphia representative of the 
Wood-Barker Company, this city. 

B. F. Black, the popular New York representative of 
the Fosburgh Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., is just 
back from a trip to Freeport, Il., his former home. 


CHARTERS FOR THE WEEK. 

New York, Aug. 22.—There is no improvement in the 
berth offerings of general cargo to transatlantic ports. 
The receipts from interior points continue to be limited, 
and local interest is unimportant in character, in the 
face of whith regular line boats are unable to obtain 
cargo to the extent of their capacity. The companies 
adhere strictly to the established rates, though from 
second hands, particularly to continental ports, space is 
occasionally relet at some concession from the original 
contract. Tonnage upon the berth term basis to picked 
United Kingdom and continental ports receives little or 
no attention. For general cargo tonnage there con- 
tinues a quiet market, with 9s 6d to 10s the quotation 
for a prompt and forward cargo. It is said that prompt 
tonnage for general cargo to south Atlantic ports is 
searce, and rather high rates are asked. The nominal 
rate to the continent is 25s, though owners’ views are 
said to be somewhat in advance of this figure. For 
September and October 27s 6d is quoted as the market. 
There is a moderate inquiry for timber tonnage from 
the gulf to the United Kingdom and continental ports, 
with the tendency of rates rather in the shipper’s favor. 
The market is quoted at 80s to 82s 6d, to one or two 
discharge. Rates for deal tonnage from provincial ports 
to the west coast of England have shown an easier tend- 
ency of late, being quoted at 30s, from St. John to 
Manchester. There has been some inquiry for tonnage 
to load lumber at Gulf to River Plate, the latest fixture 
being at $14.50, $2 form, to Rosario. 

There is some inquiry for large sail tonnage vessels, 
suitable for general cargo to Australia. The demand 
for lumber tonnage to River Plate ports continues. From 
the gulf few vessels are available, and the market is 
regarded as firm at $11 to $11.50 for tonnage of large 
and medium size to Buenos Ayres. Recent business in 
large tonnage from the east and the provinces has been 
at about $7, from Boston or Portland, and St. John. 
West India freights are quiet, the majority of cur- 
rent shipments being made by steam, and previous rates 
are sustained. Yellow pine freights during the past 
week have been quiet. Some hesitation is still shown in 
aceptance of southern business, and owners are holding 
out for the full previous rate of $6.25, Brunswick to 
New York. 

Among the fixtures for the week were: 

. as - aed E. A. Sabin, Annapolis, N. S., to Madeira, lum- 

Steamer Niceto, St, John, N. B., to west coast England, 
deals, 32s 6d. 

Steamer Sarmatia, St. John, N. B., 
35s August. 

Steamer Gulf of Venice, St. John, N. B., to Manchester, 
deals, 30s, August. 

Steamer Benedick, Louisport, N. F., to London, deals, 


35s 6d. August. 
ostgamer Novington, Pensacola to Genoa, timber, 86s 3d, 
ctober 

Steamer Kurland, Gulf to Rosario, $14.50, $2 
form., August. 

Bark Adam W. Spies, Boston or Portland to Buenos 
Ayres, lumber, $7. 

Bark Agostina M., Gulf 4 Buenos Ayres, lumber, $10.50; 
option, Bahia Blanca. $11.5 

Bark Marwa, all ig 
ber. $8.50; option Rosario, sorb. 

Bark Primo, St. John, N. B., to Buenos Ayres, $7. 

~< jpg Gregorio, Buenos Ayres to New York, quelbracho 
woo 

Schooner “Harry W. Lewis, Savannah to Bermuda, 200,- 
000 feet lumber, $9. 

Schooner — M. Pickup, Jacksonville to Cardenas, 
lumber, $6.5 

Schooner Thats: St. Simons to New York, lumber, 


to Limerick, deals, 


lumber, 


S., to Buenos Ayres, lum- 


a Cassie F. Bronson, Savannah to Philadelhpia, 
ties, 19 cents. 
» Schoo’ John Rose, Fernandina to Philadelphia, lum- 
er 

Schooner Hattie Dunn, Jacksonville to Rondout, lum- 


ber, $7 and towage. 
a = — Palmer, Brunswick to Philadelphia, 
ties cent 
aed Beast Whiting, Savannah to New York, lum- 
Schooner Bertha F. Walker, 
lumber. $8.50. 
Schooner Pineas W. Sprague, Fernandina to New York, 
lumber, $6.50. 
Bark Atalanta, Eureka to Liverpool, redwood, 55s. 
Bark Pierre Antonine, Puget ound to Burrards Inlet 
to Callao, lumber, 30s 


Ship Slieve Braw, * puget Sound to Barrards Inlet to 
Callao, lumber, 80s. 


Savannah to New York, 


Bark Dovenby, Puget Sound to Arica, lumber, 31s 6d. 
Bark Collingrove, Eureka to Sydney, redwood, 40s. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 





Fé Walnut logs White- Conperage 
and lumber. wood. _ stock. 
Liverpool 12c 1l4e 7s 6d 
London 12s 6 15s 10s 
Hamburg .. 16c 90 Ibs. 19¢ 10c c, ft. 
Marseilles 17s 6d 20s 17s 6d 
FIAVPO ccccsccccceee ‘arenes 17¥%c 100 22%c 1odcc. ft. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Aug. 22.—The vacation season is in full 
blast, and the traveling salesmen find most of their 
customers away from their offices. In many places 
trade is reported as being unusually good for this time 
of year, and the prospects for fall business are bright. 

Samuel Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber 
Company, is taking a vacation trip through Maine and 
Nova Scotia. He still has to walk with a cane, as the 
result of a sprained ankle caused by a carriage accident, 
but is rejoiced that he is able to dispense with crutches 
after having used them for three weeks. 

Horace Atherton, senior member of Guilford, Ather- 
ton & Co., of West Lynn, is taking an outing in the 
woods of Maine. 

Galen A. Parker, of the firm of Parker & Page, of 
Boston, is rusticating at North Conway, while Mr. 
Page is spending the summer at Marblehead Neck. 
W. M. Weston, Frank and Fred McQuesten, H. B. 
Clark and Mr. Palmer, all of Boston, have cottages in 
that neighborhood, while Mr. Bugbee, of Holt & Bug- 
bee, is at the new Ocean house at Swampscott. 

H. M. Bickford, of the Bickford Lumber Company, 
spent his vacation on the water in a trip to southern 
ports. He reports the mills full of orders, and trade 
in a flourishing condition. 

John M. Woods, the best known hardwood dealer in 
this section, is thinking of running for a state sena- 
torship at the next election. He is popular with both 
republicans and democrats, and is pretty sure to be 
elected if the ‘‘machine’’ can be persuaded to con- 
sent to his nomination. 

It is reported that the firm of G. W. Gale & Co. has 
been attached by a metal concern in Virginia for 
breach of contract. This will not in any way injure 
the credit of this well known firm, which has a large 
and profitable trade. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company has assigned for the 
benefit of its creditors. It is one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of pianos and organs in the United States. 
No statement of assets and liabilities has been issued, 
but one is expected at once. The trouble originated 
with the failure last November of the Central bank, 
which was a large creditor. The receiver has been co- 
operating with a reorganization plan which is expected 
to be successful, but the assignment was considered 
necessary to protect the creditors as a whole from at- 
tachments made by some of the smaller creditors. 
The greater part of the creditors are well disposed 
toward the company, and it is expected that business 
will soon be resumed. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, MzE., Aug. 24.—Reports from the Penobscot 
river log drives are to the effect that, although a little 
later than had been expected, they are making good 
progress, with a fair pitch of water and big crews. The 
East branch drive came into the main river last Monday, 
and at last accounts the rear was at Winn. This drive, 
containing about 45,000,000 feet, will be held up at 
Lincoln for about a week, while the pulp mill logs are 
being sorted out, and then 35,000,000 feet of saw logs 
will come on to Penobscot boom, beginning to run in 
about September 1. Rafting of the East branch will 
begin at Nebraska and Argyle booms immediately upon 
their arrival, for the mills are waiting for them, and a 
steam mill drive is expected in Bangor boom not later 
than September 5. 

The rear of the West branch drive, or the saw log part 
of it, cleared Shad pond on Friday, August 21. At 
Lincoln several million of feet of pulp logs are to be 
sorted out, and the remainder of the drive is likely to 
reach Penobscot boom by August 15. There are about 
25,000,000 feet of saw logs in the West branch drive 
this year, by far the greater part of the drive, or about 
50,000,000 feet, having been taken by the Great Northern 
Paper Company, Millinocket. 

An attempt is being made by the Mattawamkeag Lum- 
ber Company to get out a million or two of its drive 
which was abandoned in Rockabema lake in June. Should 
the attempt be successful, of which there is consider- 
able doubt, the company’s mill at Island Falls will be 
started September 1 and run as long as the supply of 
logs holds out. 

Slack water and head winds are delaying sorting oper- 
ations at the Five Mile island boom on the Kennebec, 
and it is doubtful if all the logs can be rafted out be- 
fore October 1. 

Bass & Dowst, of Bangor, who recently purchased the 
Allen mill property at Edmunds, have improved the 
mill by putting in a new flume, two new water wheels 
and a rotary to take the place of the old gang saw. 
They have purchased several large tracts of timber on 
Cathance lake and river, and intend to greatly increase 
their business. 

Shipments of lumber from Bangor this month have 
been chiefly to New York, where prices are about $1 
higher than at Boston or other New England ports. 
When the new stock of logs shall have arrived, pro- 
duction will be largely increased, and the condition of 
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the market warrants the expectation of a busy fall 
trade. The barkentines Josephine and Glad Tidings 
are both here loading lumber for Stetson, Cutler & Co. 
for Rio Janeiro, and the Italian bark Eros, from Lon- 
don, is due next week, to load for Rosario. The Italian 
bark Maria sailed this week for Messina, with shooks, 
and the barks Emilia and Sorrento are here loading. 
The schooner Charlotte T. Sibley arrived on Friday 
from Savannah, with hard pine lumber for E. & I. K. 
Stetson, to be used in the construction of the four- 
masted schooner Horace A. Stone, now nearing comple- 
tion in the Stetson yard. 

The Green Mountain Wood Turning Company has 
been organized at Augusta with $30,000 capital stock 
for the purpose of dealing in woodlands and manufac- 
turing woodenware. Henry G. Higgins, of Boston, is 
president, and Frank G. Farrington, of Augusta, treas- 
urer. 

The Compressed Fibre Company has been organized 
at Portland, with $100,000 capital stock, of which $300 
is paid in, for the purpose of manufacturing articles 
from fibre. William R. Anthoine, of Malden, Mass., is 
president, and George H. Hill, of Malden, Mass., treas- 
urer. 

The Castine Manufacturing Company has been organ- 
ized at Castine, with $50,000 capital stock, for the pur- 
pose of dealing in lumber and clay products. George 
A. Wheeler, of Castine, is president, and C. Fred Jones, 
of Castine, treasurer. 

The United Last Company has been organized at Kit- 
tery, with $500,000 capital stock, of which nothing is 
paid in, for the purpose of carrying on a general manu- 
facturing business. Horace Mitchell, of Kittery, is 
president, and A. M. Meloon, of Newcastle, N. H., treas- 
urer. 

Edward M. Stewart, formerly of St. Stephens, N. B., 
died in New York Thursday last, of erysipelas. Mr. 
Stewart was for many years in charge of A. H. Saw- 
yer’s lumber wharves at St. Stephen. In 1898 he re- 
moved to Vancouver, but after a short residence there 
returned east, having secured a fine position as man- 
ager of a large lumber yard in New York City. He 
was forty years old, and is survived by his wife. The 
remains were brought to St. Stephen, where the funeral 
was held on Saturday. 

A committee of the Maine legislature is making 
an investigation concerning the compensation of state 
officials, which, it is expected, will result in the aboli- 
tion of the fee system and the placing of all the of- 
ficials on straight salaries, graded according to the 
amount and character of the services performed. Among 
those brought before the committee to testify concern- 
ing their compensation was State Land Agent E. E. 
Ring, of Orono. Mr. Ring evidently has no ‘‘snap.’’ 
He told the commission that he would not work as 
cheaply for any firm or corporation as he does for 
the state. Last year he received about $2,000, and 
his work as land agent, forestry commissioner and 
member of the fish and game commission occupied 
about one half his time. 

The Eastern Pulp Wood Company which recently 
began business at its mill in Baring, ts now employing 
25 men at the mill and shipping five carloads of wood 
daily. A crew of 30 men will be sent into the woods 
this winter. 

A saw mill at Sheepscot, Me., owned by George Trask, 
was totally destroyed by fire at 1:30 a. m. Saturday. 
The mill was one of the best of its size in Maine and 
contained a full equipment of modern machinery. The 
loss is $30,000 and there is no insurance. It is doubtful 
if the mill will be rebuilt. About thirty men are 
thrown out of employment. The fire is supposed to 
have been of incendiary origin. 

It is reported that the R. S. Pingree planing mill in 
Lewiston, which has been idle for more than a year, 
has been sold to the Berlin Mills Company and that it 
will soon resume operations. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM MARYLAND’S METROPOLIS. 


BautimorE, Mp., Aug. 26.—Charles H. Williams, of 
Lynchburg, Va., has entered suit for $500,000, claim- 
ing that he was defrauded. The defendants are John 
B. Hart, Charles M. Hart, Julia L. Hart, Lucy H. 
Wilson and Harry T. Wilson, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and Jacob J. Halloway and Daniel C. List, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. The proceedings are pending before the 
United States Court at Parkersburg. Mr. Williams 
claims that on December 20, 1902, John B. Hart, as 
trustee, entered into a written agreement with the 
plaintiff and two persons residing in Philadelphia for 
the sale of 14,605 acres of timber land in Randolph and 
Upshur counties, West Virginia, for $250,000. The sale 
. ¢arried with it, Mr. Williams alleges, the stock of the 
Alexander, Rich & Mountain Railroad Company, a large 
quantity of personal property, such as saw mills, teams, 
lumber and other belongings, used in the lumber busi- 
ness at Alexander, W. Va. Mr. Williams says he sub- 
sequently became the sole owner of the property and 
sold it as an entirety to the Randolph Coal & Lumber 
Company for over $1,000,000. He says he paid Mr. 
Hart a large sum in cash, and they agreed in writing, 
on January 2, of the present year, that within 60 days 
from this date Mr. Hart would execute to Mr. Will- 
iams a clear deed for the property. Mr. Williams as- 
serts that the title to the land is defective, that he has 
spent $50,000 in improvements and that he could have 
disposed of the property at a profit of $500,000. This 





is the amount of damages he asks for alleged misrepre- 
sentation as to the title of the land. 

Charles M. Wyeth, of Baltimore, who owns what is 
known as the Chancellorsville tract of timber in 
Spottsylvania county, Virginia, has caused the arrest 
of Charles A. Talley, one of his farmer tenants, on the 
charge of taking about 15,000 railroad ties, and a large 
quantity of cordwood and spoke timber from the tract. 
The accused gave $1,000 bail for a hearing last Mon- 
day, with his father as surety. The arrest has at- 
tracted much attention in that section. 

Charles Milske, a building contractor, who erected 
the new building at Highlandtown, near Baltimore, for 
the Steiner Mantel Company, which was partly wrecked 
in the tornado that swept over the northeastern sec- 
tion of the city in July, has sued the company for 
alleged breach of contract, alleging that he is ready 
to complete the factory, but that the defendant re- 
fuses to comply with the terms of the contract. The 
building was partly blown down when almost ready 
to be turned over. In fact, some of the machinery 
had already been moved. The structure had not yet 
been transferred, hence the trouble. 

Pomeroy Bros. & Co. have purchased from the West 
End Improvement Company and the Western Mary- 
land Railroad Company an acre of land in the south 
end of Hagerstown, Md., as a site for the new spoke 
and rim factory which is to be erected in the place of 
the plant destroyed by fire several months ago. The 
price paid for the lot was $1,100. 

David Thomas Carter, one of the hardwood firm of 
Carter, Hughes & Co., Union Dock and Eastern avenue, 
this city, sailed last Saturday from New York for 
Europe. He will be absent about one month and will 
look up some foreign connections, and also expects to 
get recreation. 


OLD DOMINION ITEMS. 


NorFoLK, Va., Aug. 26:—The Camp Manufacturing 
Company of Franklin, Va. has for some time been con- 
templating the removal of its finishing plant to Ports- 
mouth, Va., and the plans in connection with this 
change are about to materialize. The company has 
acquired some of the Seaboard Air Line Railway’s wharf 
property, will erect the finishing plant on it, and ship 
its rough lumber there to be manufactured into finish- 
ing material. 

It is announced that H. L. Smith of New York City 
has bought 80,000 oak trees from Slemp & Irvine of 
Norton, Va. The trees are along the Cumberland river 
near Jackson, Ky., and measure about 24 inches three 
feet from the stump. 

The Virginia Timber Company of Huntington, W. Va., 
has been incorporated to deal in timber lands and manu- 
facture lumber. The capital of the company is $25,000 
and the incorporators are F, B. Enslow, C. L. Porter and 
W. W. Miller. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad Company has decided 
to settle the matter of the 2 cents increase on lumber 
freights, (recently put into effect and which caused the 
lumber shippers along the line of the road to register a 
high, strong ‘‘kick’’ against it,) by ‘‘splitting’’ the 
matter with the lumbermen and increasing the rate 1 
cent a 110 Ibs. instead of 2 cents. This affects the 
movement of lumber between Lynchburg and Norfolk. 

KE. C. Fosburgh, vice president and general manager of 
the Fosburgh Lumber Company, made a brief business 
trip to New York last week. 

Captain John L. Roper of the John L. Roper Lumber 
company is spending his vacation in Maine, and will be 
away until some time next month. 

John R. Walker, the popular and efficient secretary 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, went to Balti- 
more recently in connection with the association mat- 
ters and the proposed exhibit of North Carolina pine 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
next year. 

R. 8. Cohn, secretary and treasurer of the Roanoke 
Railroad & Lumber Company, has just returned to Nor- 
folk from his vacation at Sweet Springs, W. Va. 

Capt. John D. Biggs of the Dennis Simmons Lum- 
ber Company of Williamston, N. C., was seen in Norfolk 
recently on his way to Baltimore on business for his com- 
pany. 








IN SOUTHEASTERN GEORGIA. 


BruNSWICK, GA., Aug. 24.—The outward movement 
of lumber continues to show increased value and vol- 
ume, and it is probable that August will show as 
much as the record-breaking months of June and July. 
During the past week the coastwise movement by the 
two regular steamship lines amounted to 2,870,173 
superficial feet. Of this amount the cargoes going to 
New York by the Mallory tine consisted of 918,000 
feet of lumber and 1,670,556 superficial feet of cross- 
ties (or 18,636 pieces) a total of 2,589,173 feet. The 
Clyde line to Boston took only 281,131 feet, all lum- 
ber, both pine and cypress. These shipments make the 
total steamer movement so far for the month 3,827,673 
superficial feet—both lumber and cross ties. There 
has been no foreign lumber exports since last month. 
Although several vessels are loading for such delivery, 
none have yet cleared. 

At the nearby port of Darien the movement last 
week consisted of two shipments, both foreign, one of 
1,252,000 feet of sawn timber, and 30,000 feet of deals 
to Sharpness, England, and the other of 23,000 feet of 
hewn timber, 2,810,000 feet of sawn timber and 55,000 
feet of deals, to Liverpool. Reports from Fernan- 
dina show a steady movement from that port. 

In and around Brunswick reports show a steady 
operation of the mills and an abundance of orders on 
hand and ahead. A careful survey of the situation 
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H.C, Bolcom Lumber Co. 


WINONA, MINN. 





MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


FIR, SPRUCE AND CEDAR LUMBER, 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Shipments, 6,000 cars annually, , 
Persistent pushers for business. 
Write for prices, it pleases us, 





SALES OFFICE FOR 
MACVAY-BOLCOM LUMBER CO., Ballard Wash. 
BOLCOM BARTLETT MILL CO., Machias, Wash. 
BOLCOM VANDERHOFF CO., Sumas, Wash. 


BUYING OFFICES, Seattle and Whatcom, Wash, 
STORAGE HOUSES, Minneapolis,Winona & Kansas City. 


























WHITE PINE 


YARDS, MINNEAPOLIS. 


RAILROAD. FIR CAR MATERIAL 
SUPPLIES IN Every Description. 


LONG FIR JOISTS AND TIMBERS. 
RED CEDAR SIDING. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


TRANSIT CARS— QUICK DELIVERY, 


WEST COAST MILLS—Clear Lake, Wash.; Granite 
Falls, Wash.; Getchell,Wash.; Ballard, Wash.; Parker's 


Spur, Wash, 
We Use Telecode. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wo use Telecode. 


Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles. 
Redwood Siding and Finish. 


A large stock of Redwood Siding and Finish 
always on hand at our warehouse here which 
we can farnish in cars mixed with Shingles, 


WALLACE-BALLORD LUMBER CO. 


Successors to Wallace & White Lumber Co. 


531-4 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BRAND 


We are wholesale Dealers and Mfrs. of Washington 
Fir and Cedar Lumber. White and Yellow Pine and 
HemlocK Lumber, Cedar Posts and Poles.’ 
726,727 728,LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 





Long Fir Timbers te*to':0 cor. 


Also FIR, CEDAR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
in all grades and sizes for Quick Shipment. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 





Doup Bros. LUMBER Co., Buckley, Washington. 
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The Story of Redwood. 


ARTICLE XIV—FIGURES AND FACTS. 
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The railroads now in course of construction 


will, it is believed, be in operation before the ex- 
piration of another two years. Direct rail ship- 
ments can then be made from the mills to the 
eastern markets, and as every effort will un- 
doubtedly be made to supply the demand which 
will come with the lower freight rates, it does 
not require the seventh son of a seventh son to 
foresee and foretell that the shipments of redwood 
will then increase by leaps and bounds. 

It seems rather anomalous that the varied and 
distinct merits of an American wood should have 
been recognized here after the wood had become 
popular in most of the other countries of the 
globe. 

But such was the case with redwood. ‘The for- 
eign demand will undoubtedly continue, while 
the increasing demand in the United States, from 
points east of the Rockies, will be met in the red- 
wood district by increased facilities in manufac- 
turing and shipping. 

In the destination of foreign shipments one will 
find cargoes going to England, Austria, New 
Zealand, Hawaiian Islands, China, Chili, Mexico, 
New South Wales, Colombia, Peru, Tahiti, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Guatemala, Society Islands, Fiji 
and Raratonga Islands, Marquesas and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The first cargo of redwood lumber was manu- 
factured and shipped in 1851. It was sawed at 
the ‘““Pappoose” mill, which had a capacity of 
about 4,000 feet a day. 

In the summer of 1855 the Muley mill, by 
picking out the smaller logs and not handling 
anything that exceeded five feet in diameter, got 
out a cargo of 200,000 feet of redwood lumber 
and shipped it to San Francisco. From that time 
on the manufacture of redwood increased, but 
the increase up to 1862 was slow, due chiefly to 
the incapacity of the sash and Muley saws to cut 
the huge logs. 

In 1862 the circular saw was introduced, and 
the manufacture of redwood gradually increased. 

The gradual growth of the manufacture of 
redwood cannot be given in exact terms, as there 
exists no authentic record of the annual cut until 
1889. From the crude methods in vogue in 1851, 
the successive stages of improvement form an 
interesting chapter. The first logs handled were 
small and were moved by means of ox teams, on 
bob-sleds ; then heavy trucks with solid wooden 
wheels, bound with heavy iron bands, were em- 
ployed for the longer distances. Thus the pioneer 
lumbermen worked, selecting such logs as they 
were able to handle with the means at their com- 
mand. 

The more notable improvements that have 
since been made may be summed up briefly as fol- 
lows: In 1862 the circular saw was introduced ; 
this brought the need of surer and quicker means 
of getting logs to the mill; the steam locomotive 
and railroad were put in operation in 1874; in 
1882 the steam donkey was introduced; in 1886 
the band saw, and in 1892 the bull donkey. Each 
advance seemed to solve and settle the problem 
of the need of better methods, but each in turn 
developed needs in other directions. Improved 
methods have rapidly been adopted ; and although 
it would seem as if perfection had almost been 
reached, yet other changes and improvements of 
various kinds are promised. 

(To be continued next week.) 





shows that the mills in the interior are not shipping 
much stuff west, on account of the advance in freight 





rates, but at the same time they report larger orders 
for the eastern markets via the South Atlantic ports. 
In fact the offset shows a deci ly larger volume of 
business, and inasmuch as pric up they cannot 
report any decrease in the value of the business done. 
The cross tie freight situation is about the same. The 
matter was argued and threshed out again before the 
state railroad commission at Atlantu on Friday last, 
) the commission has not yet made any report as 
to its conelusions. The advanced rate goes into effect 
September 1 and the cross tie people are getting a 


hard look on their faces; and while‘not talking any, 
they give out the impression that they hold a win 
ning card, which they will play at the finish of the 
game. 

The Wiggins Lumber Company, at 
sold out to Garbutt & Goddard. 

The Bladen Lumber Company, near 
reported as having sold out to Wayeross and 
dosta parties. 

The coastwise freight situation shows a firm tone at 
$6.25 on lumber and 19 cents on ties from Brunswick 
to New York. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SavannaH, Ga., Aug. 19.—The lumber market during 
the past week has been without interest from the stand- 
point of either mill man or consumer. Nothing special 
has developed either in the market or in transportation 
matters, 

With the approach of the cotton marketing season 
it is thought there may be a rush of cars to the cotton 
territory that may to some extent interfere with the 
prompt movement of lumber, though there is no par- 
ticular rush at the moment to get shipments to port. 
Only a few vessels are here to load, and they are not 
approaching the demurrage limit. 

Wet weather has prevailed throughout the week. This 
has been general all over the south, and especially in 
the cotton and lumber districts. Rains invariably inter- 
fere with the milling operations, though the magnitude 
of the setback remains to be seen, as it will depend en- 
tirely upon the extent of the rains. If the weather 
clears up in a few days, which it now promises to do, 
the delay will not be very material to the mill men, 
J. R. Jennings, a well known naval stores and lumber- 
man from Kinard, Fla., was here during the week, and 
reports that rains have interfered with all kinds of out- 
door work in Florida. 


BALLIOL 
SAVANNAH LUMBER NEWS. 

Savannau, Ga., Aug. 25.—The past week has marked 
a check in the sawing operations in the interior of 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama on account of the heavy 
rainfall, which has been the heaviest in southern Georgia 
and Florida. The forests have been too wet to work in 
well, and hauling has also been made more difficult and 
in some cases stopped by the heavy rainfalls, So far 
as reported there has been no interruption to traftic, how- 
ever, and as soon as work by the closed mills is resumed 
the movement will be continued. 

The movement out of this port has been fairly active, 
though less than was expected. The demand has been 
steady, but not up to expectations. Recent inquiries 
have been reported which point to the development of 
a probable early demand that will call for large sup- 
plies. There is talk of supplies being wanted by car 
builders, while general construction keeps up fairly well 
and is expected to show up better later on. Nothing 
worse than has already been experienced seems to be 
apprehended by the trade. 

The steamers continue to move their share of lumber, 
though the next week will probably find them abandoning 
this business to a large extent for the time being and 
taking up the cotton movement to New York and thie 
east. It is said that the coastwise lines contemplate 
giving more of their attention to the indirect movement 
of cotton, which will be transshipped by the Atlantic 
liners out of New York, and if this is carried out it may 
mean a much larger tax upon the freight capacity of 
local steamers to the exclusion of lumber altogether 
during the active cotton moving season. This will open 
the way for the schooners again to step into the steamers’ 
shoes, as it were, which they have done all along in past 
seasons. 

In southern Georgia and Florida there promise to be 
extensive developments in the timber sections soon. Much 
will depend upon the policy of the railroads, as it is 
said that propositions have been made looking to the 
building of new road which will be done if the railroads 
will comply with certain conditions and also build a cer- 
tain amount of the proposed additions. It is said some of 
these negotiations are on with railroads in southern 
Georgia, and if they succeed it means much development 
of timber lands soon. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 24.—Local wholesalers re- 
port a good business during the past week. Mills have 
been running full time and the summary of reports in- 
dicates that more orders were booked than during the 
week preceding. As long as the demand for lumber is 
as great as it is at present and the times remain as 
good there is no reason for a decline and the tendency 
will rather be towards an advance. 

The Wald saw mill at Welaka is doing a fine business 
sending off some choice heavy timber frequently. There 
is talk of another saw mill being operated there and the 
chances are good that the mill will be established, as 
there is plenty of timber in that section of the state. 

The Manatee Building & Lumber Company will soon 





begin the erection of a large lumber storage shed at its 
mills. 
The Franklin County Lumber Company’s mills, at 






Carabelle, recently cut the largest pine log that ever 
came to that place. The log measured 53 feet in length 
and was 31 inches in diameter, making over 2,000 feet 
of first class lumber. 

The loggers in the country tributary to Apalachicola 
have been holding their eypress logs for many months 
in the h pe of a rise in the market for that elass of 
timber. The past week George W. Saxon, president of 
the Capital City bank, of Tallahassee, visited Apalachi 
cola and purchi ed all the cypress logs in sight. His 
purchase represented a cash outlay of $50,000. This 
transaction means much for the big Kimball mill, which 
is one of the largest in the ; 

Frank KE. Bond, of the Bond Lumber Company, reports 
that the work on the new mill of the company at Osteen 
Is progressing rapidly. 

M. I. Gillette, owner of the recently destroyed cedar 
mill at Tampa, is « ted ® return from Cuba, 
where he was at the time his property was destroved. 
It is understood that he will at once have the mill rebuilt 


at an expenditure of $10,000. 
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CRESCENT CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 24.—The searcity of white 
oak timber is causing some alarm amonye railroads ran 
ning into the south, and efforts are being made to pro 
vide a durable substitute for cross ties. At Grenada, 
Miss., the Illinois Central has in course of construction 
an immense plant for an experimental station to treat 
other timbers with chemicals in order to increase their 
durability and supply a new tie to take the place of 
the almost extinct growth of white oak. An _ officer 
in the forestry bureau has been assigned to the south 
to conduct the experiments that will be made on various 
timbers. The railroads in the United States annually 
lay 110,000,000 new white oak cross ties, and the supply 
is failing to meet the demand. Steel ties, paper ties 
and other substitutes have been manufactured and tried 
with unsatisfactory results. The railroads have decided 
that timber makes the only satisfactory cross ties. The 
Illinois Central and the Frisco railroads have decided 
to make thorough tests, and if the experiments projected 
prove satisfactory a new and important phase will be 
added to the timber industry of the south. Branch ex- 
perimental stations have been established at Sturgis, 
Miss., Kosciusko, Miss., Black Rock, Ark., Portia, Ark., 
Clinton, Ky., and Obion, Tenn., where material is being 
received. Pine, red oak, beech and gum are the timbers 
that will be experimented upon mostly. 

An important change is announced in the personnel 
of the Hammond Lumber Company, Limited, Hammond, 
La. J. B. Nalty has become president, having pur- 
chased W. G. Day’s interests. C. N. Burton is vice 
president and KE. EK. Johnson is secretary and manager. 
The capital stock has been increased from $10,000 to 
$100,000. 

A. big deal was effected at Colfax, La., recently in 
the purchase by the Colfax Lumber Company of 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber from J. M. Nugent. 

The charter is announced of the Louisiana Vencer 
& Manufacturing Company. The domicile of the com- 
pany is made New Orleans and its purpose is to erect 
saw mills, box factories and plants for the manufacture 
of lumber, boxes and woodenware of all kinds. The 
sapital stock is fixed at $50,000. The directors are: 
Ki. Wilson Seago, president; Joseph L. Love, vice presi- 
dent, Emile A, Rainold, secretary-treasurer; Earle < nob- 
loch and James D’Aquin. 

Several of the railroads of Mississipi who were made 
defendants in the suit of the Central Yellow Pine 
Association against all roads that placed an advance 
of 2 cents a hundred on shipments to points north of 
the Ohio river, have filed answer to the bill of the 
association, which has carried the matter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. A copy of the plea of 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad reached the associa- 
tion’s attorneys on August 18. The railroads claim 
that the rates are not exorbitant, but are made neces- 
sary by the increased expenses of the roads and by the 
cost of handling the shipments. 

At Collins, Miss., a new manufacturing plant will 
soon be established. The corporate name of the con- 
cern will be the W. C. Wood Lumber Company, and the 
capital stock will be $100,000. The company will run 
a standard gage railroad into the interior to pene- 
trate the near-by fine timber belt, which has been pur- 
chased. It is proposed to manufacture yellow pine 
shingles, rough and dressed lumber, moldings and laths. 
It is financed entirely by Collins people. 

Governor Longino, of Mississippi, has approved the 
charter of the Gulfport Lumber Company. The com- 
pany has a eapital of $10,000. W. P. Hayne and A. S. 
Hinton are among the incorporators. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed of the Carter 
Lumber Company, domiciled at MeCallum, Miss. The 
maximum capital is made $10,000. J. P. Carter, J. M. 
Carter, P. A. Carter, G. H. Carter, C. G. Carter and 
Will McGee are named as ineorporators. The purpose 
of the company is to do a general milling and turpen- 
tine business. 

The charter of the Greenville Lumber Company, Green- 
ville, Miss., is advertised. The purpose is to sell real 
estate and timber. The capital is $10,000. The incor- 
porators are: H. N. Alexander, W. P. Shelton, B. J. 
Church, C. A. Moore, 8. C. Bull, jr., and Percy Bell. 

Articles of incorporation of the Forest City Laud 
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& Lumber Company have been filed. The purpose of 
the company is to deal in timber lands, to operate saw 
mills and to manuifacture lumber. The capital stock is 
fixed at $100,000 and the domicile is made Woodruff, 
Washington county, Miss. The incorporators are: F. 
J. Stevens, E. A. Clarke, Robert L. Casey and T. W. 
McCoy. 

A. E. Moreton, a prominent lumberman of Brook- 
haven, Miss., was in New Orleans recently. 

J. H. Hinton, of Lumberton, Miss., 
Orleans last week. 

D. T. Rees, of Lucas E. Moore & Co., who made a 
short business trip to Holland and German markets, has 
written several letters to the office giving a brief out- 
line of conditions there. He reports low stocks of 
American hardwoods, which indicates a good demand 
in these lines for this and at least a good part of next 
year. Mr. Rees is now in England enjoying his va- 
cation. 

Fred Wilbert, of the A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Plaquemine, La., and president of the 
Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company, is now in 
New York with his family. Before he returns he will 
visit several of the eastern resorts and some Canadian 
points. He is expected to return about the end of 
September. 


IN NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 24.—Inquiry among the lum- 
bermen in Birmingham, representatives of local mills 
and agents for outside plants, elicits the information 
that the trade is quite active with the brightest of 
prospects. There is much building going on in Bir- 
mingham and the immediate Birmingham district, while 
the work being done at the car shops and large factories 
is requiring much lumber of all kinds. There is not a 
surplus of lumber on the yards hereabouts and none of 
the dealers appears to be frightened at all at the 
amount of stuff on hand. Railroad officials state that 
the lumber interests do not appear to be having any 
dull season and the immense amount of building going 
on in Birmingham, in the suburbs and in the district 
encourages those handling the product of the forest. A 
local paper says that the predictions made early last 
spring that building operations in Birmingham would 
be more active during 1903 than ever before are being 
fulfilled with good measure. There is not an idle con- 
tractor in the city and the demand for carpenters, brick- 
masons and plasterers increases every day. The build- 
ings which have been finished this year and which are 
now under way embrace every kind of structure; 
churches, stores, dwellings, factories and manufacturing 
plants are all included. There are five churches in 
course of construction in Birmingham which will cost 
more than $10,000 each. There are several smaller 
ones to cost under that sum. Several large stores and 
warehouses are being constructed, while the residences 
being put up are innumerable. It is learned that the 
mills in Alabama are running steadily, while those in 
this immediate section have orders on hand which give 
encouragement and make them reasonably safe, from a 
business standpoint, for some time to come. Prices are 
not varying much, from all that can be heard, there 
having been but little if any change in quotations for 
some time. The trade is still experiencing trouble in 
getting what it thinks an equitable freight rate from 
the railroad, freight playing quite a considerable part 
in the business. 

In the United States court here recently a petition 
was filed by the Kaul Lumber Company, E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Company and Roddy Mill & Lumber Company, 
seeking to have V. C. Smith & Co. adjudged bankrupts. 
V. C. Smith & Co. is composed of V. C. Smith and 
Henry M. McCarthy, and deals in lumber and building 
material in this city. The petition will be heard in 
the next few days. 

Fire completely destroyed the fine lumber plant of 
the Conecuh Lumber & Manufacturing Company in 
North Montgomery, near Riverside Park, a suburb, on 
the morning of the 20th inst. ‘The office, the main 
plant, the dry kiln, the wholesale stock shed and glazing 
room were completely destroyed. The company manu- 
factured dressed lumber, sash, doors, blinds and all 
sorts of woodwork supplies. Included in thé material 
destroyed were three car loads of glass and 9,000 brand 
new doors. The loss is between $75,000 and $80,000 
with $40,000 insurance. R. M. Chesnutt, of Nashville, 
Tenn., is president. of the company, and Thomas W. 
Tebb, of Montgomery, vice president and superintend- 
ent. The plant will be rebuilt at ,once. 

A big band-saw mill is being erected at Bridgeport, 
Ala., by W. M. Clemmens. Three car loads of machin- 
ery has just been received and is being placed. Most 
of the timber for this mill will be received by boats 
on the river, while considerable will be handled by rail 
from the Sequachee Valley, a rich timber section. The 
new mill will give employment to a good sized force. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Aug. 22.—The mills at Mobile are cut- 
ting on a limited supply of logs, but this cut consti- 
tutes only a small proportion of the shipments. The 
bulk of the shipments out of Mobile come from the 
surrounding mills. Amoug these mills business is 
good, but values are weak. The season of depression 
has failed to materialize. The mills contiguous to 
Mobile are cutting largely for the interior markets. 
They are clearing their lands of all logs eight inches 
and up in diameter, hence they are compelled to make 
either car sills or Cuban stuff in large quantities. 
Manufacturers are well pleased with present condi- 
tions and some of them contend that next season is to 
be the best ever known in the history of the trade. 


At present the interior demand is not active. Car 
factories are buying very little and railroads not at 
all. The demand for dressed stock is quiet. Special 
sized timbers for the eastern markets are being in- 
quired for and the Canadian railroads are sending a 
few tenders out for quotations. The mills have plenty 
of orders on hand, but new business has fallen off 50 
percent within the past forty days. The output is not 
large, as a number of the mills are shut down from 
one cause or another. 

M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala., has been shut down 
for ‘the past sixty days making repairs. The other 
mills along the Mobile & Ohio railroad are exporting 
the bulk of the cut via Mobile. The upper Mobile & 
Ohio yards at Mobile are filled with lumber. Each 
siding is full of cars and solid trains of lumber are 
hurried to Mobile. The docks are crowded with ves- 
sels taking on cargo. 

The demand for 11-inch and up prime is active. 
Shippers are freely offering $26 on yearly contracts. 
This is the highest price ever offered in the history 
of the pitch pine trade. These prices seem to indicate 
an advance abroad. 

The demand for heart face flooring is not urgent, 
but every foot possible is being contracted. Contract 
values are high, but shippers are contracting heavily 
for next year’s cut, which promises to be 40 percent 
larger than that of last year. : 

The demand from Cuba is excellent, but values are 
weak, Manufacturers are declining all business of- 
fered direct at present prices, but shippers are accept- 
ing it at absurd prices, taking chances on placing a 
car here and there. Some shippers are accepting 
schedules made up entirely of 1x12 at $12. It goes 
without saying that the grade must be sacrificed and 
mutual dissatisfaction prevails. 

River Plate business is now confined to old orders, 
as few new schedules are offering. Values are firm 
and the outward movement is large. Freights show an 
upward tendency on the gulf. Stocks are not large 
and the large shipments now going forward will pre- 
vent any accumulation of stocks. The American 
schooner John R. Stanhope, well known to the gulf 
trade, is reported lost in the recent gulf storm. The 
vessel sailed from Mobile July 31 with a cargo of 
lumber, valued at $5,218, consigned to the Panama 
railroad at Colon. The vessel had been but recently 
purchased by Christopher Costello, of Mobile, and was 
fully insured. 

An event of the week is the contract closed with the 
government by Rittenhouse Moore for the deepening 
of the outer bar of Mobile bay to thirty feet. Con- 
gress some time ago appropriated $50,000 for this 
work, but it seems that a deep sea-going dredge was 
not available and the matter lagged. Now, however, 
the assurance is given that the work will be com- 
pleted within sixty days. This improvement will 
place Mobile on a more equal footing with other gulf 
ports and will no doubt bring about improvements in 
all directions. 





PENSACOLA TRADE NEWS. 


PENSACOLA, Fia., Aug. 22.—The pitch pine timber 
market has witnessed no change during the past week. 
Prices continue to stand at 13 to 16 cents, which is 
about the best the exporters will give at present. Manu- 
facturers are demanding, however, an increase over this 
of about half a cent, but rarely secure the prices they 
ask. The market is rather dull at present, there being 
scarcely any demand, and only timber enough for pres- 
ent needs is being purchased. Sales during the week 
have been comparatively small when compared with 
those of the past three weeks, and the outward move- 
ment has let down considerably. 

A total decrease in stocks along gulf ports has 
amounted to about 5,000 sticks, and owing to low rivers 
and the inability of manufacturers to float logs the 
stocks are not expected to increase to a material extent 
until there is a rise in the rivers and creeks. At Ferry 
Pass the stock has been decreased by over 20,000 pieces 
during the month. This, however, was caused by the 
heavy outward movement during the first two weeks of 
August. Most of this timber, however, has been pur- 
chased or contracted for in advance, and its removal did 
not affect the market at all. 

Hewn timber is somewhat scarce just at present and 
is difficult to obtain. The demand, though, is not very 
heavy and but little attention is being paid to its 
scarcity on the market. 

The number of vessels now in port taking on cargoes 
is smaller than has been the case for five weeks. As a 


* consequence the market is on a standstill and very little 


movement is noted in any direction. The future, how- 
ever, shows the prospects of another heavy outward 
movement, as several of the largest exporters have a 
number of vesesels, both sail and steam, under charter 
for September loading, and some are chartered for 
October loading. 

J. A. Gray, a practical mill man of Bagdad, near 
here, has invented a double-cut cireular saw, which 
ean be attached to a plant, and almost double the 
capacity of a mill. He has one attached to a small 
mill owned by himself, and where the mill would cut 
170 logs in eight hours it now has an output daily of 
290 logs. He claims for the double-cut saw that it will 
pay for itself in four months’ work. 
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It is reported that the Tennessee Central’s tracks 
have been laid between Nashville, Tenn., and Ashlan« 
City, and that the entire line between Clarksville and 
Hopkinsville, a distance of thirty miles, will be 
opened for business early in the fall. 
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White Pine 


Address All Correspondence to 


In Car Lots 
Direct From Mills, 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND 
White PinE AGENCY, 


Suite 515 to523 Rialto Building. 


FREDERICK F. SAYRE, Gen'iAgent. San Francisco, CAL, 
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PATTERN STOCK, GOOD DOORS 
and FINISH. 
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308 Home Ins. Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 
q 


A SPECIALTY TO THE EASTERN TRADE.’ 


Cargo Shipments to all parts of the world. We ship by 
vessels that load direct at our mills. 
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 @ Belts that | 
Don’t Break 


are what every shop owner wants 
and it is false economy to save a 
dollar on a belt and spend a quarter aweek 
to keep it in order. 


SCHIEREN BELTING 


is unequalled for strength and wear. Schi- 
eren couldn't blame anyone else if his belts 
were not all right for he is responsible for 
every step. Leatherine is used to help 
belts to resist unfavorable conditions and to make old belts 
young again. Send for Belting Book and Leatherine Liter- 
ature. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN @ CO., : 


Chicago: #0 Franklin St. 

New York: 4% Ferry St 
Pittsburg: 242 Third Ave. 
Boston: 190 Lincoln St. 
Philadelphia: 224 No. Third St. 






Denver: 1524 Sixteenth St. 

Hamburg, Germany: 
Pickhuben 4. 

Oak Leather Tanneries: 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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Low Prices Ze 
Maple 
Flooring 


| QUICK SHIPMENTS TO ANY POINT. 














_ ASSOCIATION GRADES. 
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E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Lindsay @ Hamilton 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Wholesale Lumber 


Our Specialty: 


Timbers of All Kinds 


PO ws 


White and Yellow Pine 


NORWAY, HEMLOCK, POPLAR, CYPRESS, 
MAPLE FLOORING AND HARDWOODS. 








Red Cedar Shingles, Pennsylvania Hemlock, 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Office, SIXTH and WOOD STS, Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Write for Prices. We Use the Telecode. 


PENN* DOOR & SASH CO. 
PITTSBURG 

| PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 
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> 
4 $ 
3 sa iia : 
, 
$| No.1 White Pine Lath | 3 
P > 
4 Bright, Dry, Full Thickness and Width, 2 
$ LOW PRICE. 2 
q $ 
5 RUSKAUFF LUMBER CO., 2 
$ Suite 419 Park Building, PITTSBURG, PA. | 3 
$ 2 
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IN THE TELECODE 


FLYNET means, No. 1 eplit white oak posts 12 to 15 inches eircum- 
ference, 6% feet long.” 

HOMEMADE means, “Stock % of an inch thick, in assorted widths 
and assorted lengths.” 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





THE SOUTHWEST. 
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FROM THE TEXAS CAPITAL. 


Houston, Trex., Aug. 23.—Business continues good in 
local lumber circles, The fair weather which has pre- 
vailed over the lumber belt of Texas during the greater 
portion of the past two weeks has been exceedingly 
favorable to the handling of lumber in all departments 
from the logging camp to the planer and the loading 
crews. All the concerns located in Houston report a 
good business at gratifying prices. In fact prices seem 
to cut little figure. The trade is willing enough to pay 
what is asked provided they can get the stuff promptly. 

The fact that the cotton crop is about a month late 
in moving has worked to the advantage of lumbermen 
in one way, that is it has tended to prevent any car 
shortage. As a rule at this season of the year cotton 
is rolling into Houston at the rate of thousands of 
bales a day and the roads are pushed to supply the 
cars. This year has been a remarkable exception, how- 
ever, and practically no new cotton has been received 
as yet. If the total receipts of a week amount to 
a hundred bales it is considered good, and of this 
hundred none of the stuff is of the new crop; so the 
lumbermen are reveling in a plentiful car supply unusu- 
ally late this year. 

The fact that the cotton crop is unusually late in 
moving is having little effect on the demand. The pros- 
pects are so bright for a large yield that nobody seems 
concerned over the lateness of the movement. It is 
generally conceded that the crop, despite the fact that 
it is late and that it is beset by the boll weevil in cer- 
tain parts of the state, bids fair to be one of the 
largest on record. It is early yet, however, to say 
what the result will be. If the weevil increase the 
horizon make take on a decidedly different hue, but 
still the trade at large is disposed to look on the bright 
side for the time, and they are backing their judgment 
with their orders, 

The demand for all classes of material is good. The 
railroads continue liberal buyers, ties, stringers and 
heavy bridge timbers comprising a large part of their 
takings. 

Good orders for yard stock from various sections of 
Texas and the territories as well as from the northwest 
territory are being booked, while the showing made 
by special bill orders is by no means slim. As was 
stated, the prices gotten are very satisfactory, the list 
being gotten in nearly every instance without difficulty. 

Lumbermen of Texas are not exercised to any per- 
ceptible degree over the advance in the rate on inter- 
state lumber shipments from the southwest to the west- 
ern trunk line territory, as the brunt of the burden will 
fall on the purchaser. Of course it is regretted, but it 
is not thought that it will make any material difference 
in the amount of shipments. If it is found, however, 
that Texas shipments are being affected a mighty howl 
will likely go up and the Texans will likely take reme- 
dial steps. 

It is stated by the Santa Fe road that the rates to 
Mississippi points will not be any higher than the rate 
applying to Louisiana and southern Arkansas mills, 
which are as follows: To St. Louis, 18 cents; to East 
St. Louis, 1914 cents; to Cairo, 16 cents. 

The Southern Pacific goes into the busy season with 
600 new ears for service on the Atlantic system. With 
the new equipment and some new engines which they 
have put on the Southern Pacific officials feel that they 
are fairly well fixed to cope with the situation. The 
officials of this road regard the season which is at 
hand as giving every indication as one of the brightest 
and busiest on record. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has finally completed all 
arrangements for the handling of the big shipment of 
ties for the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexican road 
which is now under construction and which will run 
to Brownsville in the extreme southwestern corner of 
the state. The tiles will be handled through Sabine 
Pass to Corpus Christi, and for this purpose two tugs 
and a string of barges have been secured, from Belle 
Tsle, La. The order amounts to 25,000,000 feet and it 
is proposed to handle 3,000,000 feet a month. 

The Conrad Bering Lumber Company of Houston 
has recently been chartered at Austin with a capital 
stock of $80,000. As stated in the charter the purpose 
of the corporation is the owning and operating of a 
saw mill in Louisiana and the manufacture of shingles. 
The ineorporators are Conrad, Frank C., Theodore C. 
and Henry J. Bering. 

The Rice-Allen-Waples Company of Houston has re- 
cently been incorporated and proposes to deal in whole- 
sale and retail lumber, sash, doors and blinds. Capital 
stock, $30,000. The company has the following incor- 
porators: H. B. Rice, Perey Allen and C. L. Waples. 


THE WEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—The St. Louis lumbermen 
can always be counted upon to have on hand a bountiful 
supply of troubles of which to complain, but it can be 
truthfully stated that a scarcity of orders is not one of 
those in stock at this time. There is no branch of the 
industry, except among the local retailers catering to 
small residence work, that is not having much more 
trouble in taking care of its orders than in securing new 
orders, and conditions are such that it is no longer 
problematical that this state of affairs will exist through- 
out the rest of the year. Local conditions in some sec- 








tions are causing a decreased trade for the time being, 
but there is nothing serious in this, as other sections 
are increasing their purchases. An instance of this is 
reported from Iowa, which, this week, is purchasing 
practically no building lumber, the idea that freight rates 
are unstable having taken hold of the retailers in that 
section to such an extent that they are delaying their 
buying. This may be a mistake because of the car short- 
age and the trouble the wholesalers will have in making 
later deliveries, but this is no affair of the wholesaler, as 
he already has more orders than he can deliver promptly. 
In hardwoods it is almost impossible to find enough dry 
lumber around town to fill the orders already booked, 
and the difficulties being experienced in bringing stock 
from the mills is causing much worry as to the ability 
to take care of future business. There are fair stocks 
of green lumber in the city, but these cannot figure into 
present conditions and will not be marketable before next 
spring. By that time it is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to bring in some of that stock which is accumulat- 
ing at the mills and this will relieve the situation. As 
it is, St. Louis has a more difficult proposition to face 
than has any other hardwood market, because of the 
freight embargo declared by the roads east of the river, 
and there is no relief in sight. Wholesalers of cypress 
have found it possible to improve their stocks during 
the past thirty days but many of the smaller dealers are 
still longing for some of that stock for which they 
placed orders some months ago. This wood is in the 
finest possible shape and stocks of it are light except 
of inch shop, which has been rather poor sale and is 
just now coming up to list prices. 

Last week there was a meeting in this city of the 
freight traffic officials of the southwestern railroads, 
called for the express purpose of discussing the lum- 
ber rate situation and to try to create harmony out of 
what has proved to be decided discord. As reported in 
the LUMBERMAN last week, the Santa Fe system on 
August 15 made the announcement that it would not 
make the advance on September 1 as it had previously 
announced, and that action was indefinitely postponed. 
This and the action of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
in not making the advance apply to St. Louis and points 
east of the river reached through the St. Louis gate- 
way were the two points to be discussed. There has 
been no definite announcement of the result of the con- 
ference, but it is understood around town that the 
other roads induced the Santa Fe to come back into 
line and that this road has decided again to issue its 
tariff showing the advance effective September 1. It 
is also understood that the Santa Fe will make the 
same rate into St. Louis and the eastern territory as 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the right to do this 
being conceded by the other roads for the sake of 
harmony. This will probably end the controversy west 
of the river and the only unsatisfactory feature to the 
St. Louis people is the fact that Texas mills will now 
compete upon an equal basis with the Arkansas mills 
for the eastern trade. This may be fair enough, but 
it may also mean some trouble during the time in which 
the Texas manufacturers are introducing themselves. 
It is generally stated around town that the fact that 
the rate question is settled is ample compensation for the 
advance which has been made. 

The receipts of this market during the past week 
aggregated 32,813,000 feet, while the shipments amounted 
to 22,080,000 feet. This gives about the same receipts 
as during the preceding week but there has been some 
gain in shipments. There has been no improvement in 
the car situation and the embargo against St. Louis de- 
clared by the roads east of the river is still in effect, 
which makes it probable that the movement of lumber 
through St. Louis will not be heavy during the rest of 
the year. 

W. A. Bonsack, of the Bonsack Lumber Company, is 
on a short vacation trip into the northern country. 

Ed. R. Hogg, of Wesson, Ark., has been in St. Louis 
for some days past resting up from his strenuous saw- 
mill existence. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company has captured 
the contract to furnish the lumber to be used in the con- 
struction of the festival hall at the World’s Fair. - This 
bill amounts to about 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine. 

W. A. Shields, superintendent of the Union Sawmill 
Company, has been in the city this week closing con- 
tracts for various machinery for the new mill. While 
here he purchased a small mill which will be used in 
cutting the material which will be used in constructing 
the plant and he expects to have this in operation at a 
very early date. He also closed the deal for twelve 
planers, which will be of Hall & Brown, Hoyt and 
Woods makes. Another contract made was with the 
National Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, for five 
kilns, to be of brick and each to be 104 feet long. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Aug. 25.—On the verge of fall 
the outlook for business is more promising than 4 
month ago. Improved corn conditions all over the 
territory mean the prospect of a large amount of busi- 
ness which the dealers had little hope of getting six 
weeks ago when the dry spell was getting in its work. 
Late reports show that what corn was not damaged 
by the recent drought is practically safe from. injury, 
and both Kansas and Nebraska will have fairly large 
crops this year, while corn in Oklahoma and Missouri 
will be much better than was anticipated. The whole- 
salers here are well satisfied with trade prospects and 
say that the outlook is better than usual at this time 
of the year. There is evidently considerable demand 
at this time, judging from the way orders are coming 
in, and from the urgent demand for prompt shipment 
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of new business, and ki¢éks because old orders are not 
being loaded out. In some sections the dealers are 
having business from the country, although this trade 
will not fairly start in for some time. There is 
evidently a good deal of town building being done in 
the southwest, from the character of the orders that 
are coming in. The gas and oil belt of Kansas is con- 
suming a large amount of lumber, as are some sections 
of Missouri, especially in the northern portion, which 
has been in a prosperous condition for the past year. 
Several Oklahoma towns are building rapidly, and 
there is still a good deal of new territory down there 
which is being developed by the extension of rail- 
roads. 

Wholesale conditions are generally satisfactory, 
with the exception of the uncertainty of shipments 
due to the car shortage. At this time shipments of 
yellow pine, southern’ hardwoods, and all lumber and 
shingle shipments from the Pacific coast are being 
materially retarded by the lack of ears and motive 
power. The cypress manufacturers are having no 
trouble and do not anticipate any. The white pine 
people are not bothered to any extent, but will prob- 
ably feel the effects of a car shortage latér on. The 
demand for all kinds of lumber is active, and it is 
claimed that the general consumption will be as heavy 
this fall as it was a year ago. 

Prices are generally in a _ satisfactory condition. 
Yellow pine is steadily growing firmer, and some items 
of dimension were advanced on August 22. Cypress, 
white pine and Pacific coast lumber are all firm, as is 
the case with hardwoods. Red cedar shingles are still 
low, and the excessive production prevents the possi- 
bility of permanent improvement. The sash and door 
people in this territory are holding their prices well 
in line, although they have to compete with northern 
concerns to quite an extent. The demand this fall 
will in all probability give the manufacturers all the 
business they will want to handle, and as regards yel- 
low pine, the car shortage will hamper the operations 
of the mills seriously through the entire season. 

W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a two weeks’ trip 
to northern Kansas and Nebraska. He says that the 
crop conditions in the country he visited are good, 
and that the dealers are well pleased with the out- 
look. 

M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
left here Sunday for a trip to several mills of the 
company. 

HI. W. Jacques, of the Mereantile Lumber & Supply 
Company, left Sunday for Petoskey, Mich., to be gone 
about two weeks. 


PROBABLE LABOR DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 25.—After the length 
of time consumed in conferences between the coal 
operators of this territory and the representatives of 
the unions, it now looks as if there would be no 
agreement, and that there would be serious strike trou- 
bles. The whole cause of controversy seems to be as 
regards pay for dead work, which heretofore has been 
included in the price for mining. 'The operators con- 
tend that this matter was settled at the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) conference and that when the advance in price 
of mining was conceded by the operators, dead work 
was to be included. In the Missouri district there is 
a deadlock. The operators wanted to leave the mat- 
ter to arbitration, but the miners have refused to do 
this, and the controversy is no nearer a settlement 
than when it began. In Kansas the miners are more 
reasonable, and will leave the dispute to an arbitration 
committee. In Arkansas they are still conferring over 
the matter and have not come to a rupture as in Mis- 
souri. It looks as if the agreement will be signed in 
Kansas, and that it will not be signed in Missouri. The 
operators are not willing to predict what the outcome 
will be, but present indications are that there will be 
some strikes before the matter is adjusted. 

The demand is very active and the operators are 
behind in their orders, principally because they ean- 
not get the men to work full time. Prices are very 
stiff, and another advance is likely to be made Sep 
tember 1. 
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A PROGRESSIVE CAR BUILDING CONCERN. 


The Georgia Car & Manufacturing Company, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has a large plant located at the junction 
of the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line 
railroads, and within close switching distance of the 
Central of Georgia and the Southern railways. The 
company has a capacity of from ten to fifteen cars a 
day and sbeing in the heart of the Georgia longleaf 
yellow pine district possesses advantages in the lumber 
line which are not secured by its competitors. During 
the past year the company turned out some 3,000 cars 
for such roads as the Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Georgia Southern & Florida, National Railroad 
Company of Mexico, Alabama Great Southern, George- 
town & Western railway, Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
railway, Northern Alabama and others, and it has been 
highly eomplimented on the character of the ears 
Which are turned out of its shops. 

_At the present time the company is ordering in mate- 
rial for the purpose of constructing some two hundred 
cars, consisting of box, flat and coal cars, for stock 
purposes, 

_ As above stated, its capacity at the present time is 
from ten to fifteen cars a day, but it is the intention 


during the next year to increase this output to twenty 
ears a day and a number of improvements are being 
made throughout the plant to this end. There has been 
just recently installed a grey iron foundry for the 
purpose of the company furnishing its own castings. 
It has also erected a saw mill at its plant for the 
purpose of taking care of such shortages in the lumber 
line as may oceur from time to time. 

The plant of the Georgia Car & Manufacturiag Com- 
pany is very complete in every particular, and the loca- 
tion is undoubtedly as advantageous as that of any car 
building plant in the south. The plant is situated 
within close proximity to all leading railroads, and in 
addition to this the company has the advantage of two 
ocean steamship lines entering into Savannah, and is 
thus able to secure very favorable freight rates on the 
raw material entering into the construction of cars. 
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may anchor alongside and be loaded without transferring 
the timber from one end of the ship to the other, which 
will undoubtedly result in a great saving of time and la- 
bor. The site of the mills is one of the best that could be 
found anywhere on the sound. It has ample room in 
which to store a surplus supply of logs and under Mr. 
Griggs’ direction advantage is taken of high tide so 
that the inner log ponds are filled at the rising of the 
tide and the gates leading thereto shut, which keeps a 
full supply of water on hand at all times. 

The active part taken by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company in placing its product before the lumber 
consuming people naturally led up to association work, 
for its directors were broad minded enough to recognize 
that the combined efforts of all the manufacturers could 
produce greater good than those of an isolated company, 
however strong and energetic that company might be. 
As a tribute to its earnestness in association matters, as 
well as in the advancement of the western product gen- 
erally, Mr. Griggs was honored with the office of presi- 
dent of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and he is the second to hold that high position. 
On January 15 last he was elected to sueceed James Bell, 
who had held the office for two years, or ever since the 
association was organized. Mr. Griggs and the efficient 
secretary of the association, Victor H. Beckman, have 
been close co-laborers and earnest workers on a measure 
which they suecceeded in getting passed by the legisla- 
ture looking to precautionary measures being. taken to 
guard against forest fires. The association has also 
begun an agitation for the enactment of a measure com- 
pelling the railroads to equip flat cars with all necessary 
standards or supports for loading lumber, but this they 
were unable to get through the legislature at its last 
session. The association gathered and compiled volumi- 
nous statisties and brought out a great deal of light on 
methods now in vogue in various parts of the country. 
The question will undoubtedly be taken up again, as 
it is one of vital importance to western lumbermen. 

The association has done much and is still accomplish- 
ing great things for the cargo business. A standing 
committee of three was appointed when the cargo bureau 
was formed and this has since then been increased to 
six members and it is estimated that through the work 
of the gentlemen composing this committee the cargo 
trade has been saved something like $700,000. This 
committee has not overlooked the small mill men, but 
have treated all fairly and justly. One of the important 
things was the launching of a bureau of inspection 
whose work is accepted in all parts of the world where 
lumber is shipped by vessel. This system of inspection 
will ultimately be extended so as to embrace the coast- 
wise and rail shipments. This work, it may be stated, 
is along the lines of those employed by the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, though the latter have 
been somewhat extended and altered to suit the changed 
conditions. The sound lumbermen intend to inaugurate 
a system of inspection that will apply to all the lumber 
shipped and elaim that the place for lumber to be 
graded and inspected is at the loading and not the re- 
ceiving point. Mr. Griggs believes that the association 
has been fortunate in having an energetic secretary and 
an efficient freight committee. The sound lumbermen 
want and intend to have new territory in order promptly 
to place their large output, which is estimated to have 
increased during the last eighteen months about 2,000,000 
feet a day. The great trouble is to find a place for the 
common lumber. 

While part of this article has treated of matters other 
than those connected personally with Mr. Griggs, yet 
there is a difficulty in disassociating him from the pres- 
ent status and the future of the great product of the 
sound mills. Personally Mr. Griggs is every inch the 
gentleman. He is affable and ecurteous to all who have 
to do with him, yet his is a strong character and one not 
easily imposed upon. He says modestly that he is still 
learning the Jumber business and evidently so to some 
purpose, as a trip over the plant will demonstrate, for 
at every turn new or contemplated improvements are 
pointed out or mentioned in an almost casual way, but 
showing that all his time and thought are given to his 
work. While an exceedingly busy man, he has formed 
the habit of spending a few weeks each year in the 
woods with a gun at the opening of the shooting season 
in September and this is almost his sole recreatioh. He 
finds time, however, to look after Troop B, National 
Guard of the state of Washington, a cavalry company, 
of which he has long been eaptain. He is also president 
of the Riding & Driving Club of Tacoma. He is happily 
married and has a pleasant home in Tacoma, the city of 
beautiful homes, 
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AND SPECIAL BILLS. 


Also a nice lot of 16 and 
18 inch Hemlock 
Shingles, 

1x6, 8 and 10 inch No. 3 
Common White Pine. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner, 
WHOLESALE LUMBER. 
15th Floor Farmers Bank Building, Fifth Ave. and Wood St. 
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North Carolina Pine 
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HEMLOCK SHINGLES. 


We have a very Fine Stock and can 
Give Prompt Service. 


WILLSON BROTHERS, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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White Pine, 
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HEMLOCK. ion Pine... 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 















We Figure From Plans 


and furnish hardwood interior finlsh 
for large office and apartment buildings, 
custom houses, libraries and residences. 
FACTORY FRAMES & SASH A SPECIALTY 


Kirk Lumber & Mill Work Co. 


Wo. 1006-1007 Pittsburg Bank for Savings Bidg., 
Cor. Fourth Avenue and Smithfield St. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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White and AND OTHER 
Yellow Pine *4n0woons 
Cypress ALL GRADES AND 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


WE WANT TO MOVE 
No. 4 Boards, all widths, White Pine. 
Oak Flooring and No. 2 Mixed Lath. 


ENOS, TURNER & HENRY, 


607, 608 & 609 Ferguson Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WHITE PINE and WASHINGTON PINE 





Try asample of Washington Pine at from $10.00 to $20.00 
per M, less than the same grade of White Pine, 


. | STEVENS, EATON & CO., 18 Broadway, N, Y, 
REPRESENTATIVES: | ree s ‘MORSE, Springfield, Mass 
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DRY WHITE PINE 


LUMBER LATH AND SHINGLES. 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Haines & Co. 


255 ERIE $T., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


































Sawyer @ Shuttleworth, 
WHOLESALE PINE LUMBER. 


We use the Telecode. 


OFFICE—1004 Ellicott Square. YARDS-—Ganson 
St, Hamburgh Turnpike & Blackwell canal, BU FEFALO. 
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We want orders for Michigan WHITE 
CEDAR SHINGLES. Extra * A* 8-inch 
Clear and Better, all clears in. *A* or 
5-inch Clear Butt. Sound Butt.... 


Wy THE OWEN T. JENKS CO. 


YW, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Me 


Manufacturers of 
SPRUCE LUMBER, LATHS, 
CLAPBOARDS, SHINGLES 
and BOX SHOOKS. 















THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


PAPAL IIS 
NEWS FROM SPOKANE. 

SPOKANE, WasuH., Aug. 10.— ’. H. Acuff, of the 
Washington Mill company, and E. I’. Cartier Van Dis- 
sell, of the Sawmill Phoenix, have been in Seattle at- 
tending the Transmississippi convention. 

The International mill company, operating a plant 
on the Spokane river near Post Falls, Idaho, is running 
now under contract with MacGillis & Gibbs. That 
company has delayed the construction of a plant to 
replace the one recently destroyed by fire at Post 
Falls, Idaho, pending a decision by the city of Spo- 
kane as to whether the mill can be built on the Spo- 
kane river five miles above the city at the municipal 
water works. There is a magnificent mill pond there 
caused by the city dam. McGillis & Gibbs want to 
build there, and run the logs down the Spokane river 
from Lake Coeur d’Alene. The disposition of the city 
at first was to fight the improvement as there was fear 
that the logs would pollute the water supply. There 
is a graudal change in sentiment here however, as peo- 
ple get acquainted with the situation in Wisconsin 
where the sources of water supply have been used as 
mill dams for years without polluting the water. One 
factor which is likely to lead the city to grant the 
concession asked for by MeGillis & Gibbs is the ex- 
periment being made now by the city engineer. He is 
sinking test pits through the hard pan which forms 
the bed of the river, down into the gravel below. A 
subterranean stream has been found under the hard 
pan which it is estimated will be sufficient to supply 
all the water needed here. If the supply proves as 
large as is now thought there is no doubt that the 
concessions will be granted as millions of logs could 
be allowed to decay in the river without polluting 
this underflow. 

Trade conditions generally are good and the out- 
look for « fall trade is excellent. List prices are be- 
ing upheld, reports Secretary R. A. Kellogg of the 
Western Pine Shippers’ Association, and in some cases 
mill men are getting above list for C select and better. 
Mr. Kellogg is working hard in the interests of the 
association and his system of frequent bulletins is 
proving an important and valued feature which is ap- 
preciated by the lumbermen. 

Jacob Mortenson, of the Jacob Mortenson Lumber 
Company, Wausau, Wis., has been in the city looking 
after white pine interests. 

A. C. Barker, of the Tower Lumber Company, Tower, 
Minn., is expected here shortly on his way to Port- 
land, where he has a saw mill of his own. Mr. Bark- 
er’s family has been there, and it is possible that he 
may spend considerably more of his time at Portland. 

The Big Four Lumber Company at Cour d’Alene, 
Idaho, has been bought out by Mr. Gallagher, one of 
the members of the old company. Te will continue 
the business under the old style. 

ires near Elk, Wash., during the past week have 
done considerable damage to the holdings of the Con- 
solidated Lumber Company. The summer has _ been 
very dry and the woods are like tinder. 

The striking mill men in the plant at Harrison, 
Idaho, have been soundly defeated in their recent ef- 
forts to tie up the plant and have ealled off the strike. 
The mills went to work this morning full foree, ex- 
cept for vacancies created by mill men going off to 
work in the harvest fields during the tie-up. The St. 
Joe Lumber Company ean still work 40 more men. 

Provision is being made for the setting up of three 
planing mills in the east end of the basement of the 
Cour d’Alene Lumber Company’s plant which burned 
recently with a loss of about $30,000. The company is 
controlled by the Largey estate, of Butte, Mont. 

Recent transfers of Shoshone county timber during 
the past week were: Frank Dunn and others to the 
Kdward Rutledge Lumber Company, 160 acres, $110; 
George H. Carlisle to Edward Rutledge Lumber Com- 
pany, 160 acres, $1,000; David Barnhart and wife to 
I’, A. Blackwell, 160 acres, $1,500, and John Pearson 
to Potlatch Lumber Company, 80 acres, $1; William 
I’, Kittenbach and others bought quarter sections 
as follows: From George Morrison, $400; from Ed- 
ward M. Hyde, $1; from Frederick Newman, $1,000; 
from James C. Evans, $1,000; from Lon E. Bishop, 
$1,000; from Joseph B. Clute, $1,000; from Charles 
Smith, $1,000; from Charles Dent, $1,000. 

The Spokane lumbermen held a reception last Fri- 
day in the offices of the Chamber of Commerce, in 
honor of J. EK. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Among those taking part in the ex- 
ercises were Ki. I’. Cartier Van Dissel; J. F. Sexton, 
W. H. Acuff, Gus Luellwitz, A. M. Fox, T. J. Hum- 
bird, R. B. Miller, F. L. C. Westphal, Dan Hoch, J. C. 
Hareleroad, F. C. Ely, R. A. Kellogg, J. J. King and 
John W. Hill. Representatives of the local lumber- 
men met Mr. Defebaugh at his hotel in the morning 
and escorted him in a special car over the electric 
lines. In the afternoon there was a reception for him 
at the Chamber of Commerce rooms, and in the even- 
ing Mr. Defebaugh was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet given by 25 lumbermen at Davenport’s. Mr. 
Defebaugh left from here for Seattle, and will visit 
the southern timber fields before returning home. 

The Western Pine Shippers’ Association is doing ex- 
cellent work for the pine lumber shippers of this section. 
Secretary R. E. Kellogg is gathering statistical matter 
that will be of great value in the future. The freight 
rate proposition is also one that needs attention and 
the association is quietly working for more equitable 
rate. 


Secretary Kellogg, by the way, is from West Superior, 


Wis., where he was connected with J. B. Noyes & Co., 
and afterwards became manager of F. L. Murray & 
Co. which took over the business of the old firm of J. B, 
Noyes & Co. and continued as manager until F. L, 
Murray & Co. sold out to the Rogers-Ruger Company. 
His lumber experience well qualifies him for his work in 
this section. 

Speaking of the white pine of this section, Secretary 
Kellogg states that what has come under his observation 
is practically free from shake and contains very little 
rot; the knot defect is different from that found in the 
white pine of the cast, the knots being smaller and of 
different type, being less of what is known as the branch 
or ‘*V’’ knot in the white pine of the east. He also 
states that the western pine, or what was formerly 
styled yellow pine in this section, contains the branch 
knot and a shop knot defect and a heavy percentage of 
very valuable shop lumber, which while it is not quite as 
soft as the white pine of the east, it is softer than the 
Norway pine and he believes far excels either, both in 
quality and beauty for oil finish. 

The recent fire at the plant of the Ceur D’Alene 
Lumber Company at Cour d’Alene, Idaho, destroyed the 
planing mill, lumber sheds and contents. By hard work 
the saw mill and lumber yard were saved. Manager 
George W. Mason states that they expect to rebuild the 
planing mill at once and are now working at it and 
have already ordered the machinery. In a few weeks 
they expect to be doing mill work as usual. he new 
planing mill will be a larger and more complete plant 
than the one destroyed. The loss was from $10,000 to 
$15,000, with an insurance of $8,000. 

The most serious forest fires of the season have raged 
for the past week around Elk, Wash., in the forest of 
the Consolidated Lumber Company, and around Sand 
Point, Ida. The whole of Kootenai county, Idaho, has 
been affected in spots. At Sand Point, the Humbird 
Lumber Company will probably be the heaviest loser. 
It owns large bodies of standing timber in one of the 
burned districts, as well as huge quantities of poles, 
Callahan & Bogle, lumbermen, are also heavy losers 
there, and one of their entire camps was wiped out. 
Sand Point is the center of the cedar industry of 
northern Idaho, and besides the standing timber an 
immense quantity of cut poles and posts have burned, 
The lumber companies have worked all the men they 
can get and are getting the fires under control. 

Near Troy, Ida., fire swept the land owned by 
Warren Truitt, of Moscow, and Butterfield & Jansen, 
of Lewiston. Near Murray, Ida., fires have been rav- 
aging the hills, and with difficulty have been kept from 
wiping out the Golden Chest mine and mill buildings. 
Some of the hardest fighting with fire has been done by 
the Consolidated Lumber Company around Elk. G. H, 
Curtiece has come in from there almost exhausted after 
fighting the fires for 72 hours with only nine hours’ 
rest in the interval. He had 156 men at work fighting 
the blaze and they have it under control, although 
2,500 aeres of land have been burned over. It is im- 
possible as yet to estimate losses. 

President Daniel MeDonald, of the American Tabor 
Union, a Butte organization which is trying to dom- 
inate the unskilled labor market of the northwest, has 
been down in the mills at Harrison, Ida., trying to 
unionize them. He announces that he has got the 
Hope Lumber Company, the Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany, the Harrison Shingle Company, the Enterprise 
Shingle Company and Joseph La Roeque to sign the 
scale. Some of the other companies, however, refused 
to sign and a strike was ordered on August 4. After 
two weeks the Grant Estate mill and the Harrison Box 
& Lumber Company, at Harrison, signed the seale and 
reemployed the old hands without prejudice. MeDon- 
ald announces, however, that the St. Joe Lumber Com- 
pany, the Russell estate mill and the mill at Spring- 
ston, three miles above Harrison, have refused to sign 
and are working on a non-union basis. MeDonald, 
however, has not given up hopes of getting them into 
line. 

The seale which the mills are signing, Mr. MeDonald 
says, is 20 percent lower than the Montana labor 
seale, and provides for only 10 hours’ work instead of 
nine as in Montana. 

The biggest timber rush that has been seen here 
lately took place this week at Coeur d’Alene City, when 
after being in line for days, some of the lucky ones 
got their choice of several townships of land on the 
St. Joe and its tributaries. One hundred and ten en- 
tries were filed the first day. The Northern Pacific 
will put in a claim for the lands, as it offered scrip 
for them several years ago. The ground contains some 
beautiful white pine. 

KE. N. Brown, formerly with the Weyerhaeusers, has 
resigned and is now with the Ford Creek Lumber Com- 
pany at Moscow, Ida. The new company is backed by 
the Pennoyers, of Michigan. Tt will put in a mill 
about nine miles from Oro Fino. It is already at 
work and has commenced logging operations. Mr. 
Brown has bought twelve span of heavy horses, which 
have been sént in to do his logging. 

The Big Four Lumber Company, of Coeur d’Alene, 
Tda., has put in a planing mill in connection with the 
saw mill. One planer is already installed. 

C. M. Crego, an Iowa man, is pushing the manage 
ment of the William Musser Lumber Company since 
the resignation of Gus Luellwitz as manager, who has 
engaged in the lumber brokerage business here. 

William Raths, cruiser for A. M. Fox & Co., has been 
in the Coeur d’Alene on business for his firm. 

John J. Skuse, of Minneapolis, has been here in con- 
nection with the business of the B. R. Lewis Lumber 
Company. ' 

Our attention has been called to a slight inaccuracy 
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in our report of a statement made in these columns 
last week by R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western 
Pine Shippers’ Association, with regard to pine. 
Mr. Kellogg’s statement in this regard is as_ fol- 
lows: 

The white pine of this section that has come under my 
observation is practically free from shake and contains very 
little rot, and the knot defect is different from what is 
found in the white pine of the east, the knots being smaller 
and of a different type, being less of what is known as the 
branch or “V” knot in the white pine of the east. While the 
western pine (or what was formerly styled as yellow pine in 
this section) contains the branch knot and shop knot defect 
and has a heavy percentage of valuable shop lumber, which 
while it is not quite as soft as the white pine of the east is 
more soft than the norway pine of that seetion, and in my 
judgment far excels either, both in quality and beauty for 
oil finish. 

The Cameron Lumber Company, of Harrison, Idaho, 
controlled by A. B. Campbell and James Cameron of 
Spokane and Peter Larson of Helena, Mont., has given 
an option on its mills, franchises and timber holdings 
to eastern people, for $250,000. The option runs until 
October 1. The company owns a large mill site at Har- 
rison with reserves of logs cut and delivered at the 
mill site, A large tract of land is owned along the 
St. Joe river, and the holdings are estimated at 509,000,- 
000 feet of standing white pine and 50,000,000 feet of 
other varieties. 

The Pennoyers, Michigan mill men who are putting 
in improvements in the lord Creek section near Oro 
ino, Idaho, are planning to erect a logging flume ex- 
tending from Ford Creek from its mouth up for 10 
miles. It will be of V shape, with sides three feet high 
and four feet across. The timber belt which it will tap 
is variously estimated at from 40,000,000 to 100,000,000 
feet, including red fir and yellow pine and with some 
cedar and tamarack. 

The forest fires in Shoshone and Kootenai counties, 
Idaho, are being put under control by rains which have 
fallen in the past two days. The worst is believed‘ to 
be over. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern and 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associations, stopped 
off at Spokane on his way east from the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Commercial Congress and spent some time with 
Secretary Kellogg in reviewing association work, and 
visiting old friends. 

H. W. Dakin, of Evanston, Ill., and KE, P. Denkman, 
of the Southern Lumber Company, of Roek Island, 
are visiting the local trade and will look over the pos- 
sibilities for profitable investment in timber land ete., 
after which they proceed to the coast. 

Jacob. Mortenson, of the Jacob Mortenson Lumber 
Company, of Wausau, Wis., passed through Spokane 
this week, and spent some time in looking over the 
timber in this section with KE. A. Kdgar, of the Alex- 
ander:& Hdgar Company. Mr. Edgar has returned 
to the east and Mr. Mortenson has proceeded to the 
coast and will visit California before he returns, hav- 
ing a son in that state attending school, whom he 
will visit, besides attending to business interests in 
that section. Mr. Mortenson is also connected with 
the Alexander & Edgar Company, of Iron River, and 
the Tower Lumber Company, of Tower, Minn. 

There will be a general meeting of the Western Pine 
Shippers’ Association, at their offices in the Golden 
Gate block in this city on September 5. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

Wua'rcomsB, WAsH., Aug. 22.—The Whatcomb Com- 
mercial Club this week entertained C. D. Langille of 
the Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. C. The object 
of his visit here was to investigate and report on the 
wisdom of making an additional 93 miles of Whateom 
county in a forest reserve. In an address delivered 
before the Commercial Club Mr. Langille said in part: 

‘*T already feel acquainted with the people of What- 
com county through the vigorous protest they have sent 
to the department against the contemplated addition to 
the forest reserve. Practical foresters and lumbermen 
are working along the same lines, attempting to secure 
the same results—that is, in the language of President 
Roosevelt, ‘to use the forests without abusing them.’ 

‘*The work of the forestry bureau is far reaching. 
Tn Maine it has been reseeding and restocking logged-off 
lands for another forest.’’ 

The big Kosmos liner Silesia is loading lumber at 
Por Bellingham Bay Improvement Company’s mill for 
-eru. 

The steamer Eureka is at the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company’s mill loading the final cargo of ties and 
other railroad supplies for the Western Alaska Con- 
struction Company’s new railroad on the Solomon river 
in Alaska, 

The schooner Argus left the Bellingham Bay Im- 
provement Company’s mill this week with a eargo of 
piling, telegraph poles and 200,000 feet of lumber for 
ports in Alaska. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 
Evererr, Wasu., Aug. 22.—Under the caption, ‘‘A 
Big Trade Journal Man Visits Everett,’’ a local news- 
paper speaks as follows of Editor J. E. Defebaugh’s 
several hours stop over in the City of Smokestacks: 


J. EK. Defebaugh, of Chicago. editor of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBPRMAN, the largest journal of its kind published, a 
recognized authority of the American continent on lumber. 
is in the city today taking in the local lumber situation and 
visiting the Weyerhaeuser, Ferry-Baker, Clark-Nickerson and 
other mills. Accompanying him are his private secretary 
and Fred H. Gilman, the always popular traveling repre- 
sentative of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, who is known to 
nearly every lumber manufacturer on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Defebaugh is a delegate to the Trans-Mississippi Congress 
thie aaa and will deliver an address before the congress 


Everett’s cargo shipments for the last half year 





were 10,008,902 feet from the Clark-Nickerson mill; 
for the same length of time last year the amount was 
2,000,000. 

H. 8S. Gilkey, junior member of Pendleton & Gilkey, 
had no sooner shaken hands with his partner this 
week when he was recalled to Oconto Falls, Minn., by 
the serious illness of his mother. Mr. Gilkey will re- 
turn to Everett and finish his business visit as soon 
as his mother’s improved health will permit. 

W. T. Miles, a lumberman of Sioux Falls, S. D., ae- 
companied by J. E. Wiley, was recently here on a 
timber prospeeting tour. 

Frank N. Larson, of this city, has accepted an office 
position with the Clear Lake Company. 

Articles for the incorporation of the Snohomish 
Logging Company have been filed here by J. H. Jo- 
seph, William Williams and E. Howell. The capital 
stoek is named at $50,000. 

The sailing vessel Leetanaw will load 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber at the Weyerhaeuser mill next week, con- 
signed to several Alaskan points. 

J. C. Simpson, a prominent lumber dealer of Gales- 
burg, Ill., and one time president of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, as a recent guest of Man- 
ager E. M. Warren, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. 

Charles R. MeCormick, of Charles R. MeCormick & 
Co., heavy lumber dealers of San Franeiseo, was a 
recent business visitor in this eity. 

Mills belonging to the estate of the late G. K. Hiatt 
will continue running under the management of Mrs. 
Hiatt, Lincoln Hiatt and J. A. Gray. Mr. Hiatt left 
a valuable estate, including $20,000 life insurance. 

The county board of equalization has raised the val- 
uation of timberlands $1 an aere. 

Shingle packers will pull off a weaving mateh on 
Labor day. Twenty contestants are expected to enter 
the lists, and prizes of $50, $30 and $15 have been 
hung up for expert work. 

A story of rapid mill building comes from Snoho- 
mish, reporting that J. W. MeAllister’s new shingle 
plant at Falls City was made ready for business in 
thirty-seven days. The mill is a double block. 

C. W. Miley, of Babeock & Miley, has purchased 
160 acres of timberland on the Tulalip Indian reserva- 
tion for $3,800. Tatham Bros., of Snohomish, bought 
in another 160 acres for $975. 

Although many logging camps will resume work 
September 1, still there are many which will remain 
closed until spring, for not a few loggers still feel 
shaky. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

TacoMA, WaSsH., Aug. 21.—‘‘We have all the local 
and foreign business we can do,’’ today said A. D. 
Whitney, secretary and treasurer of the Far West 
Lumber Company. ‘‘We have in sight foreign busi- 
ness enough to last us until January 1 and the local 
demand is strong. In cedar we have orders for all 
the siding we can make in the next sixty days. The 
car famine has not troubled us much as yet.’’ 

Reliable statistics published this week show the 
cargo shipments of the state of Washington for the 
first six months of this year to have amounted to 
352,707,742 feet, as compared to 278,111,701 feet for 
the same period of 1902. This year 253,409,993 feet 
was shipped coastwise, as compared to 223,456,783 for 
the same six months last year, and 99,297,749 feet for- 
eign, as compared to 54,654, 918 feet foreign during 
the first six months of 1902. The cargo increase this 
year amounts to 74,596,041 feet, or 26.6 percent. 

Arnold Jones, of Arnold Jones & Son, Enumclaw, 
was in the city Thursday on business. 

J. A. Dennis, of Montensano, was in the city today. 

W. KE. Priestley, a Milwaukee (Wis.) wholesaler, ae- 
companied by Mrs. Priestley, is in the city this week 
on a tour of the coast. 

D. H. MeMullin, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, this city, is out of the city for a few days 
on business. 

James T. Stoddard, of Doty, Wash., was in the city 
Thursday en route east. 

The Washington Pipe & Foundry Company has been 
awarded a contract for supplying seventeen miles of 
fir wooden pipe to the town of Dillon, Mont., to cost 
$61,000. 

The California fleet which sailed this week, besides 
the steamer Melville Dollar with a full cargo from the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, has included the 
schooner William F. Witzemann with 600,000 feet, the 
schooner Philippine with 750,000 feet, the barkentine 
Portland with 600,000 feet and the barkentine John 
Smith with 700,000 feet, the four latter from the Ta- 
coma Mill Company’s mill. The fleet in port loading 
includes nine vessels, one of which, the schooner Bore- 
alis, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s 
line, will sail Saturday or Sunday with about 1,000,000 
feet for California. 


OREGON LUMBER MATTERS. 

PoRTLAND, OreE., Aug. 22.—William H. Talbot, of Pope 
& Talbot, wholesale lumber dealers of San Francisco, 
was in Portland this week. He left for Cosmopolis, 
Wash., today. 

Will Cook and wife, of Klamathon, Cal., are spending 
some time in Portland. 

N. H. Withee, of LaCrosse, Wis., is in the city. Mr. 
Withee is laregly interested in Oregon timber land. 

P. Nester, a prominent Duluth lumberman, was in the 
city a day or two this week. 

Keeliher & Skeely will erect a saw mill at Yoneolla, 
on the Southern Pacific road. 

Harry Hornby, of the Cloquet Lumber Company, Clo- 
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Send us your inquiriesand orders. They will 
receive our prompt attention, 
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How would you like a few specialties 
in the Lumber Line— 


yone, PINE 


OREGON FIR AND OAK? 
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THOROUGHLY DRY 


White Pine 


FOR QUICK SHIPMENT: 


1x 8inch, 10 inch and 12 inch Shelving. ‘ 
8-4 No. 1 Common 10 inch and 12 inch. 
6-4 No. 1 Common 10 inch and 12 inch. 
5-4 No. 3 Shop. . 


THE MILLS-Gray-CARLETON Co. 


CLEVELAND, O. 











QSL NSSF 
VENEERED DOORS ssc’ 'sroce;" 
OAK IN STOCK; 
Birch as cheap as White 
Pine. Don’t forget this. 


\ THE OHIO SASH & DOOR CO., > 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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We have the largest and best stock of 


GOOD WHITE PINE 


in this section of the country. Send 
for Stock List. We use the Telecode. 


THE FISHER & WILSON CO. 
CLEVELAND, OH10. 
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WHITE PINE 


Special Timber Bills, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Yellow Pine, 


RIB RIVER LUMBER CO. 


WM. McCLOY Representative, Yainomee 10led0, Ohio, 


208 Fitzsimmons Bidg., . { RHINELANDER, Wi8. 
Pittsburg, Pa BRANCH OFFICES: | BINS BURG, PA. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. ~ 
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A FEW SPECIALTIES 








FOR YOUR CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATICN. 


6-Inch 
White Pine 
Siding. 


12-inch No. 2 White Pine 
Boards, 16 feet. 


All sizes Hemlock Dimen- 
sion, and 
No. | Hemlock Lath. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


North Western 


Lumber Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Telecode, 
















































AND SMALL TIMBERS. 


We make a specialty of LONG JOISTS AND 


Alexander & Edgar Lumber Go., 


Suocessors to Lee Ingram Lumber Co., and Lake Superior Lumber Co, 
. INC Sy, 


WE HAVE A GOOD STOCK OF 





TIMBERS. We also have a good stock 
of inch Common WHITE 
PINE Lumber. 


ANNUAL CAPACITY .OVER 76,000,000 FEET. 


IRON RIVER, WIS. 





























Ashland Lumber Co. 


CARGO SHIPPERS. 


ASHLAND, WISCONSIN, 

















quet, Minn., left yesterday for his home after a visit to 
the coast. 

F. J. Pike, the well known Chicago lumberman, is on 
the coast. 

The Oregon River & Navigation Company is contem- 
plating erecting a ferry between Lyle, Wash., and The 
Dalles, Ore. Lyle is the terminus of the Columbia River 
& Northern railroad. This will give an outlet to the 
timber in the Klickitat valley. 

C. W. Nibley, president of the Grande Ronde Lumber 
Company, Perry, Ore., is in the city. Mr. Nibley and 
associates will erect a band mill at Pendleton, in eastern 
Oregon. 

The Washington Railway & Navigation Company is 
building a cut-off six miles in length about four miles 
from Vancouver, to avoid a heavy trestle and a steep 
grade. It will bring its trains into Vancouver via the 
Kalama & Vancouver branch of the same system. 

The Columbia River Lumber Company, of Vancouver, 
has gone into the hands of a receiver. The total indebt- 
edness is $60,000 and the assets are said to exceed $125,- 
000. W. W. McCredie has been appointed receiver and 
will continue to run the mill. At the present time the 
plant is closed down to install new machinery. A band 
saw is being installed and a new boiler put in, and the 
mill will start up again next weck. 

Chapman & Hohl, of Cottage Grove, have their saw 
mill at Divide in operation, cutting lumber to finish the 
plant. J. J. Simpson has sold his interest in the mill 
to his partners. 

The schooner John H. Lunsman arrived this week from 
Honolulu. The vessel is chartered by the Pacifie Export 
Lumber Company, and will receive her cargo at Inman, 
Poulsen & Co.’s milll for Ysingchow. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. have chartered the schooner 
Prosper to load lumber for Manila. She arrived yester- 
day and is lying at the EKastern & Western Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill, where she will load. 

Chris Enderson, of Hoquiam, Wash., recently shipped 
to Bath, Me., some spars thirty-two inches in diameter 
and 118 feet long, also some timbers three feet square 
and seventy-five feet long. 

The planing mill of James Mitchell, at Haines, was 
burned last Saturday. 

The Oregon Rafting Company, of Portland,-expects to 
dispatch its piling raft to San Francisco early in Sep- 
tember. Captain Robertson is using his elevated cable 
tramway to haul the piling. Some pieces of the piling 
are 165 feet long. 

W. W. Johnson & Co., of Dallas, are installing a 
60x18 boiler, a 55-horse power engine and a new matcher 
in their planing mill. 

C. Hf. Wheeler, manager of the Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany, Nehalem, made a successful attempt to tow a raft 
of 200,000 feet from the Nehalem river to the Columbia 
river, a distance of thirty-six miles of ocean towing. 

The Warrenton Mill Company, Warrenton, has com- 
menced work on its new band mill. The frame will be 
50x200. The machinery will consist of a single band, 
gang edger and a Mershon band resaw. The power will 
be generated by two 18x72 boilers, which will drive 
twin engines of 300-horse power. A steam feed and two 
planers will comprise the principal equipment of the 
mill. 

A. 8. Douglass, of St. Johns, is moving his mill from 
Stella to St. Johns. The frame of the mill is in course of 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau, August 21.—This is the period 
of the year when the export demand is most active and 
accordingly the exports for July were the largest that 
we have had in a long time. They were as follows: 


Feet. 

NNO Sos ates oh ae Soe DES eR 1,451,445 $49,877 
OT RE re renee, seer ee 672,884 21,713 
PTT VET Tete Cee ee ee 306,087 6,000 
SS Ee | ee eed 133,492 3,622 
RRS TRIE SUMNER 5014.6:0:40 old. 4.0 O66 do 76,641 1,944 
SE Ere eee TT 46,562 2,000 
i Perr eres ree Tree err re 28,112 639 
SERS OTIATy TUURIIGG 56 6.656.0:0.00.92.0:65.600% 26,319 1,219 
United States of Colombia........... 26,020 710 
Ree eee rnc 23,841 858 
Pree eee eee ri rt era ee ee 4,000 60 
a | ee 1,680 64 

OR 5 0 sh W elek sie Soro ee oa eRe 2,797,083 $88,706 


The only time-when these figures were approached 
was in August, 1901, when the exports were 9,328,999 
feet. In August, 1902, the exports by sea from San 
Francisco were 964,197 feet. Australia and Peru have 
the lion’s share, but Great Britain will soon come to the 
front again. 

Dempster & Son on the 5th reported six vessels at 
Kureka loading for Sydney or Melbourne. Of these 
two had sailed. The Americana has been added to 
the list since, as also has the Collingrove. The 
latter has been chartered at 40 shillings for Sydney. 
These vessels will carry a large quantity of redwood 
with some sugar pine. 

Charter rates of vessels engaged in the fir export trade 
have been dropping. <A. A. Baxter of the Bellingham 
Bay Improvement Company gives the rate to Sydney 
at 28 to 30 shillings, with Melbourne and Adelaide 30 
shillings to 32 shillings and 6 pence, whereas there used 
to be a difference of 7 shillings and 6 pence in favor of 
Sydney. The export demand is good. 

The demand for timber land is as brisk as ever, but 
Geo. L. Brown gives as his opinion that the price is too 
high and that the boom must die out in a short time 
when he will be able to pick up some good land at 


much lower figures than at present. In answer to this 
a leading lumberman says: 

Mr. Brown is a buyer. But there is no foundation for his 
view. Some years ago some redwood land could be given 
away. But it is no longer so, Some land is cheap at $100 
an acre when we consider that the lowest yield of good land 
is 50,000 feet to the acre and that it runs all the way from 
300,000 feet to 400,000 feet to the acre. And with stump- 
age at $2 per acre this price is cheap. Instead of timber 
land becoming cheaper it will in all probability become 
dearer, as it has been on the up grade for the past three 
years and at the present price of redwood is comparatively 
cheap. Mr. Brown represents eastern buyers, hence his 
views of the market. 

The leading redwood manufacturers are still consid- 
ering the matter of uniting so as to put their product 
on the eastern market through one office. The proba- 
bility is that they will do so, as the way has been 
pointed out by the sale of export or off shore cargoes 
by the Humboldt Redwood Manufacturers’ Association 
where each mill contributes its quota. But there are a 
good many points to be considered and it will take 
some time to bring about any concerted action. 

There is nothing new in the railroad situation, but 
the surveyors are progressing steadily with their work 
through Mendocino and Humboldt. 

The shipment of shingles from Los Medanos has been 
very active of late. All the cars that can be had are 
now being sent forward to eastern points. 

C. A. Hooper & Co. have sold a cargo of redwood for 
Kurope at $29 at Eureka. 

The attention of the public for a great part of the 
past week has been taken up by the reception of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. The middle west was well 
represented, and some of our lumbermen marched under 
the old flag that they fought for over forty years ago. 

The eastern land and lumber buyer is beginning to 
make his appearance in our market—a few being in 
town during the week. 

B. Coldron of Hallack & Howard, Denver, Colo., was 
here a couple of days since. 

Mr. Hafner of St. Louis, 
business during the past week. 

ii. L. Lingo of Fort Worth, Tex., is here looking over 
the lumber situation. 

J. H. Hatt of Newark, N. J., a retired lumberman, 
has paid the city a visit during the past week. 

L. L. Long, secretary of the Pacific Lumber Company, 
will return to duty in a few days after a well earned 
rest. Hl. B. Vincent of the same company held the 
fort during his absence. 

Charles R. MeCormick, of Charles “R. McCormick & 
Co., has been absent on a business trip to Aberdeen, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, 8. N. Hauptman at- 
tending to business here in his absence. 

Rodney Kenrick, manager of Adams & Co., of this 
city, is off on a vacation. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Company of this city, who has vast interests both in 
Humboldt and in Oregon and Washington and who has 
figured prominently in railroad negotiations lately, is 
at present in the city. He reports business as every- 
thing that could be desired. 

i. F. Sayre, agent for the sugar pine and white 
pine mills, reports business as generaly good but 2 
little quiet lately. However, the associated mills have 
all the business they can attend to. They are still de- 
livering on their orders to Great Britain. A meeting 
of the representatives of these mills is being held in 
Mr. Sayre’s office to-day. 

Miles Standish, president of the Albion Lumber Com- 
pany, is back in the city again. 

The number of contracts reported for new buildings 
ete. during the week was 17 and their value and 
that of improvements, additions ete. was $126,341. 


Mo., has been here on 





IN THE NORTHERN REDWOOD BELT. 


KuREKA, CAL, Aug. 20.—The burden of railroad re- 
port for the week is mainly of active field work between 
Crescent City and Eureka. The main force is now south 
of the Klamath river. There is no cessation of field 
work on the part of either of the competing roads in 
any quarter. 

Consultation has been going on for some time past 
between the Humboldt Lumber Association and W. J. 
Hotchkiss of the Port Blakely Lumber company, which 
has recently acquired all the lumber mills of Del Norte 
county, relative to a plan to making all the Del Norte 
foreign shipments of lumber through the Humbodlt as- 
sociation. A most favorable view has been taken of the 
plan, and while it may be adopted to only a partial ex- 
tent under present conditions, yet this course ‘will un- 
doubtedly become the regular order as soon as the 
Oregon & Pacific railroad between the two points shal! 
have been completed. With railroad conections, al) 
local or domestie orders are likely to take the same 
route, owing to the uncertainty of fair weather loading 
at Crescent bay. 

Both sides of the Korbel mill of the Northern Red- 
wood Lumber Company have been completely overhauled 
and both saws are now running steadily, turning out 85,- 
000 feet of lumber daily, while the company’s Riverside 
mill continues its day and night schedule, turning out 
100,000 feet every twenty-four hours. The Minor mill 
at Glendale is cutting 45,000 feet daily. The cut of all 
three miles, together with the Warren creek shingle mill 
and the Minor planing mill at Areata, go to the wharf 
on the bay over the Arcata & Mad River railroad, mak- 
ing about 150 carloads daily. 

Preparations for erecting what is proposed shall be tle 
largest and most complete lumbering plant in Hum- 
boldt county, at Freshwater, are still going on, but the 
actual framing work is held somewhat in abeyance he- 
cause of the condition of the pending suits between the 
litigous railroad interests. Hiram C, Smith, president 
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of the Pacific Lumber Company, and also of the Fresh- 
water Lumber Company, desires to transport the lum- 
ber for the construction of the new mill from Scotia 
over the railroads involved in the suit, and the way is 
not clear until some settlement can be made, which it is 
now thought will soon be accomplished. 

The Midland Railway Company, which projected and 
partly built a railroad from Burnell’s station, on the 
Kureka & Eel River road, up the Van Dusen, has form- 
ally turned the road and all its belongings and privileges 
over to the San Francisco & Northwestern, the deed 
being dated July 27, 1903. 

8. Chapman, of Portland, who has been here a couple 
of weeks looking over the E!kK River Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany’s property, with a view to buy, departed for his 
home this week. The impression is out that the deal will 
not be made. 

The German iron bark Atlanta is due here. from lower 
California, to be loaded by the Humboldt Lumber As- 
sociation for England. 

The ship Invincible, formerly in the coast lumber trade, 
is to be converted into a five masted schooner at Puget 
Sound. 

The new steamer, Francis H. Leggett, of the Hammond 
Lumber Company, has been converted into an oil burner. 
She will make her first trip to Portland, where she will 
load lumber for San Francisco. 

Foreign freights are low, and domestic freights are 
falling. 





TROUBLE. 


PPP PDD LPL 


A Missing Lumberman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—The Hepburn Lumber 
Company and Charles H. Wood, of this city, and the Neba- 
gamon Lumber Company, of Lake Nebagamon, Wis., have 
filed a petition in the United States district court here 
asking that George S. Brainerd, the missing lumberman 
and banker, be declared a bankrupt and a temporary receiver 
be appointed to take charge of his affairs. The petition 
sets forth that he owes the lumber companies $452.28 and 
$984.14 respectively and Charles H. Wood $25 for office 
rent and $28.08 on a check. On acount of several actions 
which have already been brought against Brainerd in the 
courts and the attachment of his property, these creditors 
thought it advisable to ask for a receiver to protect their 
interests, and O, W. Parker was suggested for temporary 
receiver. The Brainerd, Deckert & Blamer Company is the 
only one of the companies holding any assets and it is 
fully solvent and requires only proper handling to make 
its paper good. A summary of the affairs of the company 
shows that its stock is worth $21,000, personal property 
$6,000, and collectable accounts $12,000, which when scaled 
down to cash value would realize $33,000. The full lia- 
bilities are only $30,000. 





A Defective Title. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VaA., Aug. 22.—Charles H. Williams, of* 


Lynchburg, Va., filed suit in the United States court here 
on August 19, against John B. Hart and others of Clarks- 
burg for $500,000 damages. He claims that some time ago 
he purchased from Hart 14,000 acres of timber lands, a 
railroad, saw mill and other property in Upshur and ad- 
joining counties for $250,000, which he later sold to the 
Randolph Coal & Lumber Company for $1,000,000, but the 
title was found defective and they refused to pay, thereb 
losing him $500,000 profit which he would have made had 
the title been good. 


Didn’t Find the Cedar. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Aug. 23.—Alzina Maltby, doing busi- 
ness as the Maltby Lumber Company, has recently brought 
suit in the circuit court here against Albert A. Staygeman, 
Charles B. Stageman, Myron B. Moore, John Stageman and 
John Morse for $20,000 damages. She claims that in Aug- 
ust, 1902, she purchased from the defendants a tract of 
timber lands in Preque Isle county, which was estimated to 
contain cedar timber worth $15,000. A deed to the la 
was granted her on August 18, 1902, with the right to re 
move the timber therefrom to February 5, 1905. She after 
wards found that the amount of timber on the tract was 
misrepresented to her and suit is brought to recover the 
$11,130 which was _ for the property and other sums 
for expenses incurred. 








Wants the Road to Pay. 


MENA, ArkK., Aug. 20.—The Norton Lumber Company, 
through Attorneys Cook, Ellis & Cook, of Kansas City, has 
recently brought suit in the circuit court of this county 
against the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf Railroad for 
$18,000 damages, claimed for the loss sustained in the burn 
ing of its mill and lumber yards at this place on April 27 
ast. 





Whom Does It Belong To? 


DULUTH, MINN., Aug. 23.—Judge Lochren, of St. Paul, 
has filed with the clerk of the United States courts a copy 
of his decision in the case of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany against William O’Brien, Albert Lammers, George 
Lammers and Mary Coffin, which stops the cutting of timber 
on section 27-52-15, and refers title to same to the secretary 
of the interior, The land in question has some valuable 
timber upon it and is within the land grant to the old Lake 
Superior & Mississippi railroad, and later, in 1884, the 
Northern Pacific rales was organized, and the grant to 
this road is also claimed to include the land. When the 
Northern Pacific went into bankruptcy the land was sold to 
I’rederick Weyerhaeuser and John Humbird, who in turn 
transferred it to the Northern Lumber Company on March 4, 
1899. In October, 1901, Mary Coffin applied to the local 
land office to enter the land in question, in lieu of certain 
lands transferred by her to the government for forest reser- 
vation, claiming that the grant to the Lake Superior & 
Mississippi railroad was previous to the Northern Pacific 
grant, and therefore the latter road was not entitled to the 
land, The defendants in the case purchased her timber 
rights and commenced the removal of the timber, the plain- 
tiff then brought suit for an injunction to prevent the cut- 
ting of the timber and to determine the title to the land. 
The suit is considered in the nature of a test as several 
similar suits have been pending the decision. 





At the End of His Tether. 


New York,.Aug. 24.—-Charles G. Horton, lumber com- 
mission merchant at 602 West Thirtieth street, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $4,803 and no 
assets. There are fifty-three creditors in twelve different 
states from whom Mr.. Horton ponent lumber, and, although 
he had been Identified with the lumber trade here for twenty 
years, he never had any rating in Bradstreet’s. 

It was In the spring of 1900 that Charles G; Horton was 
put under arrest in this city. The action wag taken by 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, al- 


though those who were, as alleged, being swindled by the 
prisoner were not members of the association. 

It was charged against Horton that he invited and re- 
ceived consignments of lumber from manufacturers all 
over the country, and that when he was pressed for remit- 
tances he would state that the market price had dropped 
away down and suggest that he be given permission to sell 
at almost any price, It was held that he paid some of 
his shippers in part and some not at all, and that he had 
been preying on small lumbermen for a number of years. 

_ At the time of this prosecution Horton had his office at 
No. 333 West Fourteenth street, and claimed to be manager 
of the Consolidated Lumber Company, No. 73 Bedford 
avenue, Brooklyn. He also figured as the J. W. Martin Lura- 
ber Company and as Wallace H. Horton. 

Considerable credit was due Secretary E. F. Perry and 
John J. McKelvey, the counsel of the association, for the 
hard work they did in their efforts to put Horton behind 
the bars and thus protect innocent lumbermen—for a time 
at least. But their individual efforts were not seconded as 
they should have been. The alleged victims of the man 
either disappeared, were lukewarm in their testimony, or 
else helped Horton, and the case was lost on a technicality. 
: Only a few days before Horton’s pocties was filed the 

get-rich-quick” stock brokerage establishment of Daniels & 
Co. at No. 4 Wall street, was raided by the district attor- 
ney’s Office. It is said that Horton was interested in this 
company, and that Daniels & Co. were given as one of his 
references when mill men wrote for information. 
BBA 


A Bankruptcy Case. 


_ New York, Aug. 24.—John J. Lawrence, of No. 598 East 
One Hundred and Fortieth street, formerly in the lumber 
business, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities 
of $4,421 and nominal assets, $318. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


It is reported that the Columbus, Pensacola & Mom- 
phis Railroad Company has applied for a charter to 
build a road from Columbus to Aberdeen, Miss. 

The Little Rock & Monroe Railroad Company, which 
is incorporated under the laws of Louisiana, has been 
granted a charter in Arkansas to build a road from 
Lapile, Ark., to Monroe, La., a distance of fifty miles. 
The capital stock is $500,000. The ineorporators are 
C. D. Johnson, president, St. Louis; E. A. Frost, Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; J. I. Rutherford, Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
J. K. Cavanaugh, Lapile, Ark. 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company contem- 
plates building a branch from Squa Pan, Me., and run- 
ning through Ashland, Castle Hill, Mapleton, Washburn, 
Wade and Perham to Frenchville, on the St. John river, 
a distance of eighty miles. Moses Burpee, of Moulton, 
Me., is the civil engineer. 

M. T. Brooks, civil engineer, Buffalo, Ark., has com- 
menced on the final surveys of the Boston Mountain 
road from Buffalo City, Ark., to a connection with the 
St. Louis & North Arkansas, a distance of fifty miles. 

It is reported that the Denver, Enid & Gulf Railway 
will build an extension from Guthrie, Okla., to Tex- 
arkana, Ark., and another from Enid, Okla., to Hays 
City, Kan. 

The Roane Lumber Company is building a logging 
railroad eight miles in length, running from Arling- 
ton, W. Va., on the Baltimore & Ohio to reach timber 
lands in Nicholas and Webster counties. The company 
is also building a large mill just below Camden-on- 
Gauley. J. C. Roane, of Weston, W. Va., is the presi- 
dent and general manager. 

On August 12 a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Jackson, Columbus & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany was held to revive the project of constructing 
the road from Jackson, Miss., through Carthage and 
Louisville, to Columbus, Miss., a distance of about 
140 miles. I. C. Enochs, of Jackson, Miss., is the 
president. 





The Louisiana Western branch of the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad has been extended from Lake Charles to 
Hayes, La., a distance of twenty-two miles, and was 
opened for traffic on August 15. The extension from 
Hayes to Lake Arthur is expected to be open by Jan- 
uary 1. 

Grading contracts are now on the proposed exten- 
sion of the Hollins, Heflin & Sylacauga railroad from 
Woodbine to Moriah, Ala., a distance of twelve miles. 
The extension will run through a body of fine yellow 
pine timber belonging to the Kaul Lumber Company, 
of which John L. Kaul, Juniata, Ala., is president and 
treasurer. The road is a standard gage line and con- 
duets a strictly freight business. It is already operat- 
ing between Overbrook to Woodbine, a little over 
eight miles, on the Central of Georgia railway. It has 
four locomotives and sixty cars. John A. Edwards, 
of Juniata, is chief engineer. 

It is reported that articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Amarillo, Plainview & Southern 
Railway Company in Texas, to construct a road from 
Amarillo south through the counties of Randell, 
Swisher and Hale to Plainview, a distance of seventy- 
five miles. J. M. Donohue, president, and R. P. 
Smith, secretary, both of Amarillo, Tex. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company is 
reported as having awarded to MeIntosh Bros., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., a contract for building a branch line 
from Beaver, Mich., into the timber lands, a distance 
of ten miles. 

It is rumored that plans have been made to build 
the Florida Grand Trunk Railway from Dothan, Ala., 
through Tallahassee, Fla., and along the west coast, 
with a branch to St. Andrews bay. J. A. MeLeay, of 
Palm Beach, Fla., is reported one of the prithe movers. 

A company has recently been formed to be known 
as the Georgetown & Mount Pleasant Railway Com- 
pany, to build a road from Mount Pleeasant to George- 
town, S. C., a distance of forty-five miles. B. P. Mil- 





ler, of Chester, S. C., is the president. 
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Gro. H. Hout, Pres’t., 


stringent than last year. 


OF WISCONSIN. 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


W. A. HOLT, Vice-Pres't:, 
Oconto, Wis. 


J. G. KETCHAM, Secretary, 
West Duluth, Minn, 


White Pine, 
Hemlock, 
White Cedar Shingles, 


Mouldings—all patterns 
ars or straight cars. 


It makes no difference where 


is—we can reach it, and will 


te price on anything we have 


Order NOW and get in ahead 


of the car shortage, which we are advised 
on good authority, will be much more 


We advise all 


who receive their lumber by rail to make 
their inquiries, and place their orders 
soon, and get all necessary stock on the 


way as soon as possible. 


Special prices wii »- 


made you on application on any or all of 


ng, by cargo or by rail: 


No. 2 W. P. Shop. 
No. 3 iT 46 
No. |, 2 & 3 W. P. Common. 


Select. 


When you want a first class car of 
White Pine Boards, Flooring or Siding, 


ORDER FROM 


American Lumber Co. 


315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAINES, Manager Chicago Office. 


Telephone, Harrison 75. 
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Ge0. E. Woop Lumper Co. 


MILLS AT WOODBORO, WIS. 


WISCONSIN 
PINE LUMBER 


Main Office, Room 1214, 135 Adams St., 


CHICAGO. 


We use the Telecode. 




















Send us your RUSH ORDERS for 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES. & 


We have every Facility for shipping your 
orders immediately on receipt 


C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., 


OFFICE AND YARD, 
Archer Ave. and Quarry St, - CHICAGO. 


SSWAOSRASDSRASSHAD 


CK BILL 5 : 


WhiteCedar Shingles 
and Hemlock Lath. 


Mixed Cars with Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Write us for Special Prices, 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 


or 
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] 

LUMBER | 

SHINGLES, LATH AND PICKETS. ) 

] 

We have the best assortment of Dry Stock in the ] 

: state. Our lumber being cut with an Allis band ) 
¢ insures purchasers of well manufactured lumber. 

4 ~ >) ] 

¢ JOS. DESSERT LUMBER CO. $ 

MOSINEE, WIS. 

13 Miles South of Wausau, Wis. 
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We Manufacture for the Trade 
a Nice Stock of 


WISCONSIN VALLEY PINE LUMBER 


HEMLOCK LUMBER ALSO. 


H. W. Wright Lumber Co., 


MERRILL, WIS. 
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S Wisconsin Cork Pi 


“4 CUT FULL WIDTH 
$ AND THICKNESS, 


OUR SPECIALTIES :—Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, Factory Stock 
and Beveled Siding. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. ¥ 


MANUFACTURERS ano WHOLESALERS 
Mixed Car Lots to Retall Trade, We carry alarge stock & complete assortment. 
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: dger & Jackson © 


WHITE PINE 






DRUMMOND 
WISCONSIN 





REEN BAY, 
RHINELANDER, | WISCONSIN. 
Office, Marquette Building, - CHICAGO. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


POLONIA OLD OD 


EASTERN TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 25.—Midsummer finds the 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber seemingly as busy 


as though they were not in the midst of what is gen- 
erally called the dull season. The trade is scarcely 


less active now than it was a few months ago and the 
demand could hardly be called light. There is a well 
defined assurance shown among the local shippers that 
the coming fall trade will be good. In fact some of 
the preg dealers do not hesitate to declare their belief 
that the fall and winter movement of lumber in all grades 
will be better than it was last year. 

A leading local dealer is reported as saying: 

We are now in the midst of what is called the “dull 
season,’ which is a little late on account of the lateness of the 
season. The calm, however, is hardly noticeable ,and prac- 
tically everybody has enough orders to keep them busy until 
fall, when there will undoubtedly be a resumption of the 
brisk demand. ‘There are several arguments to support this 
assertion. Large consumers have been buying from hand to 
mouth, as it were, waiting to see the outcome of the flurries 
in Wall street, and when they see, as they certainly will, 
that a few little gambling incidents up there can have no 
effect on legitimate business and check the prosperity of the 
country, they will commence to buy heavily again and when 
one starts they all try to buy at once. There has been a 
normal demand tor lumber all during the summer that has 
kept prices firm and stocks moving. There has been no 
shading of prices that I have heard of. 

The following Nashvillians will go to Buffalo to the 
Hloo-Hoo Annual September 9: Supreme Scrivenoter 
J. H. Baird, who will be a candidate for re-election ; 
Hamilton Love, Vicegerent Snark and wife, J. A. Hamil- 
ton and wife, John Kirkpatrick and wife, T, P. Ayres 
and wife, R. P. Webb, W. H. Gleaves, W. A. Binkley 
and Edward B. Martin, Mrs. J. H. Baird and Miss 
Anne Sherrill Baird. 

W. V. Davidson and family are at Monterey. 

John B. Ransom has returned from a two weeks’ 
at Tate Springs much improved in health. 

W. J. Wallace, jr., of Norvell & Wallace, 

» Atlantic City and other eastern resorts. 

M. I’. Greene, secretary of the Davidson-Benedict Com- 
pany, has joined his family at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 

J. H. Baskette, of the Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing 
Company, is spending his vacation at his summer cot- 
tage at White Bluff. 

Hugh Card, of Card & Bro., has returned from Phil- 
ade a +" other eastern places. 

John Buchanan, formerly of this city, but lately 
in edi at Kola, La., has returned and has acce pted 
the position of yard manager for Love, Boyd & Co. 

Kk. H. Fall, formerly of Nashville, but now in the 
lumber business at Buffalo, N. Y., is in the city on 
his vacation. 

©. A. Northern and the A. E. Baird Lumber Com- 
pany, have consolidated their businesses. 

R. T. Chestnut, of Nashville, president of the Conecuh 
Lumber Company, of Montgomery, Ala., whose plant 
was burned last Thursday, August 20, says the actual 
loss is about $65,000, with insurance over half of this 
sum. 


stay 


has been 





THE MEMPHIS HARDWOOD TRADE. 

MeEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 25.—H. Katz, representing M. 
B. Bodenheim, of Germany, with headquarters in this 
city, reached Memphis last Thursday from a European 
trip lasting about five and one-half months. He made 
the voyage homeward on the Koenige Luise, reaching 
New York a week ago today. When seen today Mr. 
Katz appeared to be in the best of health and talked 
quite freely and entertainingly of his extended trip. 
Regarding business conditions on the other side of the 
water he said: 

I find that in Germany business conditions are pretty good, 
with a tendency toward further improvement. Matters 
there are not buoyant and the same is applicable to the 
whole of the country I visited, including [reland, Scotland, 
Iingland, France, Belgium and Spain, but they promise to 
become better as the year advances. In Germany I found 
conditions in my line very good, but in France they were 
not so because of the partial failure of the wine crop, which 
always affects the cooperage business to a material extent. 

The production of hardwood lumber in this section 
during the past week was on a more liberai scale than 
it has been recently, good progress having been made 
as a result of the favorable weather conditions and 
the better supply of logs. With such favorable condi- 
tions prevailing, it is expected that the cut of the mills 
in this territory during the next few weeks will be 
quite heavy. Should the weather prove unfavorable and 
the cut be reduced on this account, the market would 
be greatly strengthened because of the small amount 
ot stock on sticks at this time. Every effort is being 
made to increase production. 

The lumber business here is being hurt to some extent 
as a result of the embargo declared on lumber ship- 
ments by railroads entering St. Louis. J’rom Memphis 
proper shipments can be made, but there is no telling 
at what time the shipment will be delivered. A promi- 
nent lumberman said today that one of his patrons 
in St. Louis had wired him to quit making shipments 
because the lumber would get tied up in the blockade 
there and would be such a long time in reaching him. 
From points in the interior, where there is but a single 
road to St. Louis, the railroad in question is refusing 
to make out bills of lading for shipment to St. Louis. 
This is particularly true, it is stated, from points in 
southeastern Missouri and in Arkansas, and is causing 
the shippers of lumber a great deal of trouble in view 
of the fact that St. Louis houses buy largely from the 
sections in question. The congestion of traffic in St. 
Louis is responsible for the embargo, 

The railroad situation, taken as a whole, is not re- 


garded as encouraging. The roads are able to handle all 
the business given them with a moderate degree of readi- 
ness and promptness at the moment, but the indications 
point to a car shortage that promises to give the lum- 
bermen here a great deal of trouble. ‘‘f have been 
talking with the freight men of a number of the 
Memphis lines during the past few days,’’ remarked a 
Iumberman today, ‘‘and they tell me almost without 
variation that the car shortage experienced last year 
will he repeated this season in a still more aggravated 
form. The volume of business in every direction prom- 
ises to be very heavy and they seem to realize that 
they will not have enough equipment with which to 
handle ail of the business promptly. It would thus 
appear that we are to be ‘up against it good and proper’ 
from the transportation point of view again this sea- 
son.’? 

J. M. Pritchard, 
pany, Indianapolis, 
week, 

George Ehmann, of Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, spent 
two days in Cairo on business, returning early this morn- 


of the Long-Knight Lumber Com- 
Ind., was a visitor here during the 


ing. 

I". KE, Stonebraker, of the L. H. Gage Lumber Com- 
pany, is in St. Louis on business. 

R. J. Darnell and wife and J. W. Thompson lave 


returned from points in Colorado, where they have been 
for some time on a pleasure trip. 





CURLLSBURG, W. VA., AND ITS NEW MILL. 

Ho.coms, W. VA., Aug. 22.—At 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing Mrs. Catherine Bennett, a pioneer resident of this 
place started the large eight foot band mill of the Curll 
& Evans Lumber Company, and christened the mill site 
Curllsburg. The company is composed principally of 
Pittsburgers, among whom are H. V. Curll and J. 1. 
Lytle, of the Curll & Lytle Lumber company; H. M. 
and D. B. Curll, sons of H. V. Curll, and Thomas, 
Howard and Raymond Evans, of the McBeth-Evans Glass 
Company. The mill is the largest and finest of its kind 
in West Virgina, and the company owns about 60,000,- 
000 feet of poplar and oak, and thirteen miles of rail- 
road, along which is skidded 6,000,000 feet of lumber. 





LOUISVILLE LUMBER MARKET NEWS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 25.—From reports received 
from the hardwood people here it appears that August 
is going to be one of the best months of the year with 
them, which is no doubt largely due to the faet that 
they were able to increase their stock considerably dur- 
ing June and July, and are in better shape to take care 
of orders than they were sixty days ago. The yellow 
pine people also report an increase of inquiries but 
orders are not being placed to the extent anticipated, 
though wholesaiers of this lumber are not complaining 
as they are already having some trouble in getting 
cars, 

The last pile has been driven and actual construe- 
tion work began on the new Louisville & Nashville 
shops, which are to be built here at a cost of $2,000,- 
000. When completed each piece of machinery will be 
run by an individual electric motor furnished with 
power from a central point, thus eliminating shafting 
and belts in common use. The shops will have a eapac- 
ity of ten complete freight cars a day, and will in 
addition be able to turn out fifty-six locomotives and 
fifteen passenger coaches annually. 

The Hugh Maclean Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who recently purchased a yard site at Highland Park, 
which is a suburb of Louisville, located on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad, are preparing to build a 
large saw mill at that place. 

An interesting visitor of the past week to the Louis- 
ville market has been Frank G. Miller, a United 
States government expert in the agricultural department 
bureau of forestry. Mr. Miller was on his way to Lon- 
don, Ky., where he will investigate a tract of 1,000 
acres of cut over timber land, which belongs to C. J. 
Schaefer, of this city, and ascertain whether or not 
it will be advisable to attempt to redeem this tract. 

Paul KE. Will, of J. P. Will Company, this city, left 
this week for Tacoma, Wash., and it is reported that 
he will embark in the lumber business on the coast. 

V. J. Blow, of Hornbridge & Co., stave manufac- 
turers, of Padueah, Ky., visited Louisville on Monday. 
Mr. Blow says that there is bound to be an enormous 
shortage of staves this fall on account of an increased 
demand for whiskey barrels and the difficulty in ob- 
tainiag the quality of white oak required to make 
these staves. 

B. L. Van Cleave, vice president of the Van Cleave 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., was here Monday 
visiting relatives and incidentally looking over the 
lumber situation. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $16,000 to $25,000. This firm is 
one of the newer hardwood concerns here and as 
anticipated when it began business is being very suc- 
cessful. Its mills, while not so large as some of the 
others here, is complete in every respect and turns out 
a very high class product. 

A. N. Struck, chairman of the sub-finance committee 
on lumber firms and corporations of the Kentucky 
Exhibit Association, which is raising funds for an ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis fair, and William Boa, who is 
assisting in the arrangement for Kentucky’s "forestry 
exhibit, were in St. Louis this week on business con 
nected with Kentucky’s exhibit at the fair. 

Hiram Roberts, secretary and treasurer of the Men 
gel Box Company, has returned from his vacation and 
is again at his desk. 

George W. Schmidt, manager of the local office of 
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the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, has been visit+ 
ing the headquarters of his concern in St. Louis. 

William Stuerm, of The Bell & Coggeshall Company, 
is in Boston this week on a trip of combined business 
and pleasure. 

Edward L. Davis, of E. L. Davis & Co., has returned 
from a month’s vacation spent in Canada. 

A small strike of bricklayers went into effect here 
today, but unless other unions call out their men in a 
sympathetic strike little trouble is anticipated. 

The plant of R. Manfields & Sons, manufacturers 
of bank and store fixtures, was destroyed by fire on 
the 21st. 





AT THE HOOSIER CAPITAL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 27.—-The wind-up of August 
finds the lumbermen with little complaint concerning 
the way the month has treated them. The. hardwood 
people report conditions chiefly a matter of getting the 
stock. Business shows signs of picking up among the 
retailers of building lumber. They had a rather slow 
time in July and the first part of August, but the pres- 
ent outlook is for a fair fall trade. 

The first half of the year did not pan out to the 
retailer’s advantage, labor troubles being the chief 
handicap. Building operations were largely postponed. 
Now with the approach of fall these are being taken 
up and hovse bills are being pretty well distributed 
among the yards. Most of the retailers who were not 
previously in the coal business, built some bins and put 
to good use the time that was being saved by slowness 
in the iumber department. The coal trade has been 
better during the summer than ever before in Indianap- 
olis for at last fifteen years, for the city during that 
time has been enjoying the benefits of natural gas as 
fuel. But the chief gas furnisher, the Indianapolis Gas 
Company, has shut off this fuel entirely from the city, 
alleging its inability to serve the people on account 
of the decrease in pressure. So 20,000 stoves will have 
to burn coal. In addition to this there is incentive 
to the summer purchase of coal on account of the short- 
age at critical periods the two last winters. 

J. W. Pinnell, who has ten line yards, says that 
the June and July building operations throughout the 
state were about 20 percent less than last year in 
some months. He gives as the chief reason the un- 
settled labor conditions in manufacturing centers and 
the crippling of transportation facilities. The farmer’s 
expenditures have also been curbed by a threatened short 
corn crop. ‘‘The advance in prices is another prom- 
inent factor,’? he says. ‘‘Poplar and the hardwoods, 
oak, walnut and ash, are 15 percent higher than they 
were last summer. Hemlock, the leading frame material, 
is selling for about $16 this summer, as compared to 
$14 to $14.50 last year. Yellow pine has not changed 
much, but prices are strong. About the only item that 
is cheaper than last year is shingles and that is so small 
a factor as not to be noticeable. The agricultural com- 
munities are holding up better in building operations 
than the large cities of the state.’’ 

The trouble with the farmer’s corn crop is not as to 
its size. He has a large acreage as well as a full one, 
but his crop is three weeks to a month late and an early 
frost will nip off many dollars of his promised income. 
It will not leave him poverty-stricken, however, as in 
Indiana he has had great crops of hay and clover, 
and fair supplies of wheat and oats, as well as an 
abundance of vegetables. All of these are commanding 
high prices, as well as poultry, butter and eggs. He 
is getting 10 cents a bushel more for his wheat than he 
did last year and that evens up for any shortage. But 
the uncertainty of his corn crop keeps him disturbed. 
If it comes out all right, every farmer in the state will 
be able to get himself a new building outfit for his 
farm. i 

Yor dry oak there is practically no market here, 
there being no stock of that kind. Firsts and seconds 
dry quartered white oak are quoted nominally at $80 and 
are selling green at $60 to $65. ‘Firsts and seconds 
plain oak are quoted at $47.50; common, green, $37.50 
to $40. Stocks are so low that rumors are prevalent 
that some of the leading firms are going out of business. 
These reports arise from the bare look of the yards 
solely. Dealers say they canot find the stuff to fill the 
orders. At one yard 10,000 feet of green quartered oak 
that had been sold on contract at $57.50 arrived and a 
consumer, seeing it, offered $65 for it and got it. 
The contract time gives the dealer an opportunity to 
get another 100,000 feet before he has to fill the order. 

Indianapolis dealers say they cannot find first quality 
stuff in the south and that big markets like Chicago, 
Buffalo and Grand Rapids keep the south cleaned up on 
the select stuff. Indianapolis can get all the common 
she wants down there, however. 

The furniture factories of the state are busy without 
exception, some of them having orders to run them 
at full capacity until the middle of November. Partial 
disaster befell the Indianapolis Furniture Exhibition 
after the July sales. The landlord evicted two-thirds 
of the furniture tenants, having found more profitable 
ones. The summary action will probably result in the 
erection of a permanent and exclusive building for the 
exhibition and sale of Indiana furniture. 

S. R. Quick, vice president of the Burnett-Lewis Lum- 
ber Company, was recently in an interurban wreck, with 
his wife, but they were of the few fortunate passengers 
who escaped injury. 

Homer Dillman, of Bedford, Ind., who went to Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, as an employee of George D. Emory, 
ot Chelsea, Mass., writes that he is well satisfied with 
his venture. He is foreman of a gang cutting mahogany. 


He says the company has 2,500 men at work, principally 


Miskiti Indians, who get wages of $5 a month, and a 
few Spaniards. 

Geo. Yockey’s saw mill at New Paris, Ind., was 
burned August 12. 

Auburn, Ind., boasts of an elm tree that is said to 
be the largest in the state. It is sixty feet high. The 
spread of its branches is 268 feet and its cireumference 
at the middle of the top is over 600 feet. 

The largest oak in the state, ‘‘Johnston’s giant,’’ at 
Amora, Ind., has been sold and will go to the saw. It 
was bought by James Trister. It was 6% feet at the 
base and made four 12-foot logs, containing 6,790 feet. 

Contractors for the Big Four railroad have estab- 
lished a saw mill at New Castle, Ind., and have bought 
up all the white oak in the territory surrounding to eut 
up into ties. One farmer had an offer of $4,500 for the 
timber on a fifteen-acre tract. 

The Capital Lumber Company, of this city, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 





WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD ENTERPRISES. 


WHEELING, W. Va., Aug. 24.—The Roane Lumber 
Company, of Weston, has been organized with a capital 
of $100,000. The following officers have been elected: 
J. C. Roane, president and general manager; J. S. Van- 
degrift, vice president; J. S. Smith, secretary; J. M. 
Robinson, treasurer. Ernest G. Smith and others are 
interested in a financial way in the concern. ‘This com- 
pany owns some fine tracts of timber land in Webster 
and Nicholas counties, and work on eight miles of log- 
ging railroad has already been commenced. A first- 
class mill will be erected near Camden-on-Gauley for the 
manufacture of all kinds of lumber. 

A charter has been granted to the Middle Creek & 
Gauley Railroad Company. This company will build a 
road running from a point at or near the moath of 
Middle creek in Clay county by the most practical route 
to Gauley Ridge in Fayette county. It will open up 
the extensive timber country in that section, and its 
chief business will be the hauling of lumber. The 
capital stock is $10,000, and the principal office will be 
at Charleston, The incorporators are W. FE. Byrne, 
H. 8. Cato, Samuel Stephenson, Russell G. Quarrier, of 
Charleston, and KE. lL. Boggs, of Big Otter. 

Work on the Pocahontas, Coal River & Kanawha 
railway is progressing in a most satisfactory manner. 
The 70-pound rails for the first thirteen miles of the 
road are now on the ground and are being rapidly laid. 
This first section crosses, according to experts, the best 
timber lands in the state. The owners of the road own 
about 50,000 acres of rich timber land. 

The Williamstown Lumber Company, of Parkersburg, 
has consolidated with the Becker Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company and the Butts & McCormick Company, 
of Marietta, Ohio. The three companies united will 
hereafter do business under the name of the Becker 
Lumber Company and the chief office of the coneern 
will be at Parkersburg. 

The Virginias Timber Company, of Huntington, has 
been granted a charter to buy, sell, own and deal in 
timber lands and manufacture lumber. The capital is 
$25,000 and the incorporators are I’. B. Enslow, W. W. 
Miller, C. Iu. Porter, C. M. Cohen and R. 8S. Douthit, of 
Huntington. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE NEWS. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, August 25.—Local lumber dealers 
report better inquiry during the present week than for 
some time past, but there has been no material increase 
in the number of sales or the volume of business. The 
greatest activity in any branch of the trade is in the 
furniture business, manufacturers having come into 
the market for their fall supplies, but in this the trade 
has not been up to that of a year ago. 

Agents of some of the wholesalers who have been in 
the mill districts recently state that the mills have 
but little stock and decline to make any contracts for 
delivery many weeks ahead. The mills are reported 
to be running on full time, except those along the riv- 
ers, which have practically exhausted their supply of 
logs, but orders now on their books will absorb all of 
their cut for four or five weeks. 

Dealers state that they are unable to secure all of 
the oak lumber needed but in poplar and pine and eot- 
tonwood they do not find this difficulty. Pine, both 
yeliow and white, is firmer than poplar and inquiries 
at the mills fail to develop much if any weakening in 
this material, while in poplar figures range from the 
price list downward. 

The retailers report a continued good business and 
are looking forward to improved conditions during 
the fall and winter, though none of them express the 
belief that there will be any advance in prices. 

It is reported that a meeting of the National Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association has been called for 
September 1 for the purpose of advancing the price 
of poplar, probably $5 a thousand, but this report 
fails of confirmation. Some of the manufacturers in 
this city have been advocating the calling of such a 
meeting for several weeks, but there is some doubt of 
the wisdom of such action at present. 

E. B. Hamilton, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com 
pany, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in the city during the 
week visiting the trade. 

Secretary George L. Utter of the local retail deal 
ers’ association, returned last week from a tey days’ 
visit to Mt. Clemens, Mich. Mrs. Utter, who has 
been there for some little time, returned with him. 
The retail dealers’ association has rooms adjoining 
the Builders’ Exchange in the Grand Opera house 
block and dealers are in the habit of gathering there 
it about noon time and going to lunch together. Mr. 
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WHITE PINE 
LUMBER 


Our Stock is Large and Complete. 
It will pay you to get our Prices. 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 


SHINGLES and 
LATH. 


A 


ee 





E EXXON SSeS 


ior ae ~OOY. 


‘~ WE HAVE THEM ON THE LIST 


) That Is to say some of the new names which we have been 
asking for In recent ads. 
Orders have been appreciated. 
y YELLOW PINE Orders have greatly pleased us, 
§ HEMLOCK Orders have kept us hustling. 
LATH Orders have made us rejoice, 
ee WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE | Orders have been 
: RED CEDAR SHINGLE _ f thankfully received, 


WHITE PINE 


| The above tells, in a measure, what kinds of stock entered 

) into our last week's business, 

“History repeats itself,’ and as we are making history, 
we seek } dur orders to keep the ball rolling. 


) MANN. WATSON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


i Samm Kumeu yo ON NO 
SsessestesesvSs oc 


NN REY SERS wee AWK SRRQOCATIIIA 
(7 
(6 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
y IN ALL GRADES. 
1,500,000 MILLS. 


xt manufactured 
(\ every 10 hours. 
Vy 
G} We carry stock at 
LaCrosse, Wis., for 
Quick Shipment. 


\\\ Can ship over 
Y all transcontinental 


Ballard, Oakville, 
and Kingston 
Washington, 


Wire your ordersat 
our expense, 


Send all correspon- 
dence to our 


(2 6. H. NICHOLS LUMBER Co. ( 


Batavia Bank Building, 
Western Office, SEATTLE, WASH. LA CROSSE, Wis. 
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Redwood Shingles 


The best shingles made. We have 
them in our yard at Ludington, Mich- 
igan, and can ship promptly,—part 
cars if desired, along with Hemlock, 
White Pine, Lath, Cedar Shingles, or 
Maple Flooring. It’s the celebrated 
brand of “Elk” flooring, too,—none 
better, few as good. 

If you don’t want to tie your money 
up in full cars, and want the best, send 
us your orders. 


THE STEARNS COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Utter states that residence building in the suburbs 
has this year not kept pace with the marked building 
activity in the business district, being of somewhat 
less volume than in previous years. The class of resi- 
dences being constructed, however, is very good and 
altogether the local dealers in pine and other build- 
ing materials have had a good season to date. The 
local association has been of much benefit to them, 
and plans are on foot to strengthen and extend the 
organization very materially. 

F. W. Mobray, of Mobray, Robinson & Emswiler, 
returned recently from a business trip to the east. 
He reports that lumber dealers down there appear to 
take a favorable view of the fall outlook, although 
the midsummer dullness has but recently been with 
them. He is an optimist on the situation. He found 
stocks at wholesale points very low. 

John A. Bruce, manager of the Ow] Bayou Cypress 
Company, Strader, La., was in town on Monday of last 
week and reports great activity in the demand for 
good cypress. Samuel H. Taft, the weil known local 
lumberman, is president of this company and will re- 
turn the first of the week from a visit to the mill. 

The K. & P. Lumber Company is erecting a new 
mill structure at its location on the Carthage pike, 
and will place therein a new 6-foot Egan band mill. 
The new mill will be in operation in a few weeks. 

Mr. Possell, of Gage & Possell, a firm which for- 
merly hs andled hardwood, but is now devoting its at- 
tention almost exclusively to cypress, states that Cin- 
cinnati has become one of the best markets in the 
country for that wood, which is being used very 
largely for planing mill stock, as well as for other 
purposes. 

William FE. Galle & Co. recently received a fine barge 
of Louisiana cypress stock, which is now piled in their 
yard. It runs remarkably wide and clear and is a 
very choice article. 

Railroad improvements in the west end will deprive 
William G. Banning of the yard site which he has 
occupied for a number of years. It is not yet known 
where the yard will be removed. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN CITY. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 24.—The lakes have helped 
out the hardwood trade immensely this season. The 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has entered that 
trade and announces that it has bought the cut of the 
H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Company of Michigan and 
also liberal amounts in Pennsylvania, so that it is in 
position again to be headquarters for maple, as it 
used to be. 

The Empire Lumber Company is receiving a liberal 
amount of oak from the Arkansas mills all-rail, though 
the western demand is so good that it could all be sold 
in that direction to good advantage. 

The Standard Lumber Company is finding its new 
yard too small for its lumber and is making an effort 
to obtain more room. Receipts of oak from the south 
have filled the yard with cars lately. 

W. A. McLean, the manager of the southwestern 
business of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company, is 
here this week, intent on both business and recreation. 
Work on the new Louisville mill proceeds rather 
slowly. The Buffalo yard is receiving considerable 
basswood of late. 

C. E. Yeager is receiving a consignment of poplar 
from the south, though his stock is now so much 
a than formerly that the yard is getting too small 
or it. 





THE MENOMINEE RIVER CITIES. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 25.—The unusually high water 
in the Menominee river this year has retarded sorting 
operations somewhat, but none of the lumber companies 
have been short of logs at any time. The entire season 
has been a very wet one and the river is even now 
at a freshet stage, something unknown in years. 

Lumber shipments are expected to pick up from now 
on, The Pawnee and tow and the Sawyer and tow are 
expected here this week. Two of the barges of the 
Pawnee tow will load at Wells and Cedar River, Mich. 
The steambarge and other consort will load here. The 
Sawyer and barges will take on cargoes at the N. Wit- 
beck mill. 

No sales are reported this week, but two well known 
buyers have been here looking over stocks. They were 
M. M. Darr of the Eastern Lumber Company, Tona- 
wanda, and George B. Whitman of the Shepherd & 
Farmer Lumber Company, Boston. 

Fred Carney returned this week after his extended 
trip through the west. Within two years the Swart 
Lumber Company will begin operations in the California 
redwood lumber country. The company was _ recently 
organized here and the stockholders are Henry Swart, 
G. A. Mitcheson and Francis A. Browne. 





RECENT RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ORDERS. 

The following orders for railroad equipment have 
been reported as received from the various car manu- 
facturing plants during the week ending August 22: 


Roap, Order placed with— Freight. Pass. 
PRIN RS SURI eo! Go an tuyere eveid laa Bea ena 500 
Mather Stock Car Co. South Baltimore Car Works. 380 a 
SoD MEU WBE s 6) 5:56 606.5 bes 5.5 bs oW Rhee eee 8G 8 15 
oe eee Am. Car & Foundry Co...... 100 oe 
Jamison Coal & C. Qo. Standard Steel Car Co...... 500 sm 
Mobile, Jack. & K. Am. Car & Foundry Co...... 250 ae 
Mobile, Jack. & K. C: Company’s shops .......... 100 ox 
Mobile, Jack. & K. wis Harlan & yo pe Co. 2 i 
Pullman Company ...Company’s shops .......... Zs 25 


SG: FS Se In the market... .2...00...4. 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio... Am. Car & Foundry Co...... 200 
Arkansas & Southern, Am. Car & F ‘oundry Co...... 30 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


ODD II IIS 


THE LONDON MARKET. 
[from Our Own Correspondent. | 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 11.—The figures given be- 
low show the import of wood goods into the United 
Kingdom for the month of July. The net result shows 
a big drop on the figures for the past two years, the 
total for July, 1903, being 1,342,000 loads as compared 
with 1,567,000 loads for same month of 1902, and 
1,517,000 loads during July, 1901. This shortage has 
been caused by a falling off in the output of sawn 
goods, the shrinkage in which, comparing 1903 with 1902, 
being nearly a quarter of a million loads, is a most note- 
worthy decrease which must be put down to the fact 
that the import season this year has been an early one 
as the total import of sawn goods for the seven months 
of the year ended with July, 1903, is slightly in excess 
of last year. The shortage of the past month is prin- 
cipally due to a lessened import from the countries on 
the Baltic seaboard, although Canada and the United 
States also show a big drop. In the latter case the 
figure stands at 71,000 loads as compared with 86,000 
loads in 1902 and 97,000 loads in 1901. A consider- 
able deficit is likewise noticeable in the hardwood 
figures with the exception of mahogany, which with 7,700 
tons is just three times the 1902 output. The figures 
in full are as follows: 








ITewn, Loads, Value. 
Kr rom RMA, cesdcar vdieo a ee en 54,507 £ 490,000 
I ann ee So aid A eecarela see S 2,604 21,780 
PE hand kc Cho Ed Rae as 9,307 81,005 
EE isc sa 'aie ori eae Wie Sainte Bie 11,223 191,600 
Serr te ee 23,870 625,845 
Britiagh Bast Indies .......ccceces 5,282 354,630 
RR rir ere 11,867 397,960 
CUS COUMEIIEE. « k cccecceccnecs 8,736 178,260 
PM osha etoun Weis) ace acess wb eae Bho ce Ra 122,396 £ 2,341,080 
Plt: props and Plt WOO ..5 cscs cccses 211,319 1,235,935 
Hanns io cohsd salad erate ea ere wearer orale MaKe 333,715 £ 3,577,015 
Sawn, 
hn. rer tor 348,581 4,783,350 
ea a ates ate ais 6 elgg 210,463 2,528,355 
I os do eca er bey cae chine sheds 45,406 647,710 
CEO OCNOOM 65K is 0.000 Hb ce 68% T1771 1,246,345 
(| RRA or eee irene 262,266 3,695,825 
ORBOP COURETIOS fisiip scscccnccsves 34,769 503,210 
OUND 6 uses Sebo G as Ran Seaweed 073, 2 56 £1 3, 404, 795 
San OS BT IG: 565.06 os -000y 6 0 3 0 14,111 £ 174, 305 
IN 5 9a.cix: sp: 6's cee ie ere we 7,736 351,835 
Other furniture woods .........cccc08 17,162 589,980 
IA 6S imi fo areata WO eee ea : 342, 980 £18,097,930 





The Dock Stocks. 


The stock of wood goods in the London Docks was 
bound to increase during July, so that a jump from 15,- 
600,000 pieces at the beginning of the month to 17,- 
100,000 pieces at the end is nothing out of the com- 
mon. Even now the stock is only slightly in excess of 
the 1900 figures, while they compare favorably with 
the 20,000,000 pieces of 1902 and the 25,000,000 pieces 
in 1901. The principal features of note are the short- 
age in the stocks of Baltic battens and floorings and 
the rather heavy holding of pine. The position of floor- 
ings is rather an interesting one. Not many months 
ago the stock was in excess of 1902, but owing to recent 
imports having been on a small scale the present stocks 
are 2¥% million pieces below that at the same date 
last year and the holding is the smallest since 1899. 
The present position cannot be put down to any in- 
crease in the deliveries, which are still behind those of 
1902, and must be put down entirely to a falling off 
in supplies. The holding of pitch pine deals is also 
much below the average. Full details are as follows: 





1903. 1902. 
Pieces. Pieces. 
I 5 6 a. sag wisi kshre Sts Bie a eR ee 1,479,556 1,412,726 
TENS EOS: i 5.065 sown Roe ee ees 2,648,382 3,211,157 
PEDRO DORROG «5 6.6:.5:0-5.9.0 8 a0 ..-. 3,508,290 3,828,739 
eS Er rae . 7,439,887 10,114,753 
Pine deals and battens ft 255, 460 1,043,776 
Spruce “ 751,724 696,600 
gi |) i ee ee 51,165 120,4 49 
NE ie as lech Gea Gato ee atte ..17 7,129,464 20, 428, 200 


Pitch Pine Market. 


My usual inquiries among the agents, many of whom 
are away holiday-making, show that very little cargo 
business is being done and I think therefore it would 
be misleading to quote prices for sawn timber. More 
business is however doing in lumber, the supplies of 
which are short with prices well maintained, Prime 
floorings are worth £14 a standard, with 9-inch at £13 
10s. Freight rates are firm, the figure for steamers being 
82s 6d. one port and 85s two ports, from the gulf with 
73 9d to 75s from Sapelo, with an extra half crown 
for two ports. The heavy importation of sawn timber 
has forced the stock up from 16,000 loads a month ago 
to 21,000 loads now, but the deliveries continue good. 
The stock of deals and boards, 51,000 pieces, is excep- 
— low and values have gone up a point during 

uly 

Mahogany and Hardwoods. 

The chief feature of importance in the mahogany 
trade since last writing has been the large import of 
Cuban wood and there is at present a first hand stock 
of over 4,000 logs. The sales made at public auction 
resulted in lower prices being obtained for this varicty, 
but all other kinds are very sparsely held and prices 
are well maintained. The most sensational figure ob- 
tained at auction sales was the 8s 3d a foot paid by Mr. 
Parker for a very finely figured log comprising 197 
superficial feet via Frey and Jucaro which was secured 
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after a keen competition. At the moment there is ac- 
tually no Honduras wood in first hands, the steamer 
which has just arrived from Belize not having brought a 
single log. The new season’s import should soon com- 
mence, however, and there can be no doubt but that early 
cargoes will bring a good return. The demand for 
American walnut logs is now for prime wood only, wher 
as all grades of lumber are selling freely. The market 
here is now rather better supplied with white wood 
deseribed as fair with prices ranging from 1s 6d to 3s 
a cubic foot, are at present maintained. For satin wal- 
nut (gum) lumber the outlook for shippers can only be 
described as fair with prices ranging from 1s 4d to 3s 
a cubic foot. Further supplies of quartered oak lumber 
would meet a ready sale here at anything from 3s to 5¢ 
a cubie foot. For sequoia (redwood) the prices ruling 
are from 283d to2s6dacubie foot, but further ship- 
ments are not recommended, the cargo which arrived last 
month being sufficient for present requirements. 


A New Timber Seasoning Process. 


The United States, as we all know, is the place where 
timber seasoning by artificial means is carried out more 
successfully than anywhere else in the world. On this 
side the conservative nature of the average English- 
man has created a certain amount of prejudice against 
any method being adopted except what ordained 
by nature, and although several timber drying systems 
are in use here, the idea is really only in its infancy. 
Knowing, however, how much American lumbermen 
are interested in anything of a noved character in this 
line venture. 
to bring to their attention the superheated steam 
process of drying timber which has been introduced here 
and the apparatus for which has been designed by H. 
Higgins, M. A. It is claimed by the patentees—as, how- 
ever, has been the case with other systems—that the 
operation of seasoning timber will be entirely revolu- 
tionized by this system and that by its adoption green 
wood may be brought to such a condition that its con- 
version into joinery is possible within a week. The 
modus operandi is briefly as follows: The wood is 
treated in a specially constructed stove, with super- 
heated steam at atmospherical pressure for from 10 
to 40 hours according to the character of the wood; 
soft woods with an open tissue taking from 10 to 18 
hours and those of closer grain from 18 to 40 hours. 
The treatment is very simple and inexpensive, the cost 
being often as low as 1d and never more than 2d a cubic 
foot. Exhaust steam is equally as suitable as that which 
comes direct from a boiler. In so many methods of 
treatment the fibre of the wood is damaged and the 
timber is found to be very brittle after seasoning. It 
is impossible at present to say exactly whether manu- 
factured joinery made of timber treated by the ‘‘ S. S.’’ 
process will stand as well as that seasoned by natural 
means, but some severe tests made at the Cambridge 
University laboratories have proved very successful. The 
system is being introduced to the trade by the Wood 
Syndicate, of 2 Newgate street, London, KE. C. 
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GERMAN LUMBER TRADE. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Aug. 12.—There is no doubt 
about Germany’s recovering slowly but steadily from 
the general depression of trade and industry. The 
monthly statistics of the German government, showing 
the decrease and the increase of unemployed labor- 
ers, are the best barometer for the commercial and in- 
dustriak life. These figures show a much more favor- 
able proportion between the numbers of the unem- 
ployed laborers and help wanted, and the proportion is 
getting better with every month. 

We are going to have a good crop; our iron works 
and coal mines are booking many orders and in many 
parts of Germany the building trade is reviving. 

This of course also has a good effect upon the fur 
niture trade, and the business in the fall will undoubt- 
edly be good for the hardwood dealers as well as for 
any other line. 

America will have a benefit from the better condi- 
tion of trade by having a good outlet for pitch pine. 
Large shipments of pitch pine are coming to Ger- 
many, and heavy orders are placed for future ship- 
ments. The consumption of pitch pine has greatly in- 
creased. We are afraid this will be the only item on 
the list of American lumber which will be imported 
in larger quantities than heretofore. Hardwoods how- 
ever will be but little affected. 

The principal wood exported from America to Ger- 
many is walnut. Walnut used to be the favorite wood 
of the middle classes and the lower classes. The 
richer classes have during the last years always pre- 
ferred ather woods for their furniture, as for instance 
mahogany and oak. Walnut came much out of fash- 
ion a few years ago when the new style came up, 
called the ‘‘youth’’ style (l’art nouveau). 

A room furnished in this new style needs less wood 
than an old fashioned room, and moreover this new 
Style wants to have light colored woods, as for in- 
stance stained beech and stained oak, especially oak 
is the king at present. 

The fashion of the new style, adopted long ago by 
the upper classes, is now getting popular among the 
middle and lower classes. This of course makes much 
more difference for the walnut trade, and we today 
(lo not use half as much walnut as a year ago. Wher- 
ever a cabinet-maker is buying 100 carloads of oak, 
he is only taking six or seven carloads of walnut lum- 
ber. 

Of course there are special purposes, as for instance 
for telephones etc., etc., where walnut cannot be re- 
placed by any other wood, and this helps a little, but 





not as much as necessary in order to prevent the fall- 
ing off in the use of walnut. 

America has but little advantage from the increase 
in the use of oak, as everybody prefers the German 
or the Austrian oak, which is better in color and in 
texture. In fact in spite of the inerease in the use of 
oak the imports of America have greatly fallen off, 
first of all of course in consequence of the higher prices 
for American oak, but also on account of the Ameri- 
ean oak having become unpopular in Germany. 

; Cottonwood was used to a large extent in Germany 
jsome years ago, but many manufacturers have aban- 
;doned cottonwood and have taken to German poplar 
jagain. The present high prices prevailing in the states 


/for cottonwood also hamper the export of this wood, 


and give another inducement to the German people 
+ for using more domestie woods instead of American 
lumber. 

Whitewood, or as you eall it yellow poplar, is used 
in larger quantities than before, but nearly 90 percent 
of all the yellow poplar used in our country is now 
imported in logs and not in lumber. The prices for 
American whitewood lumber are too high as to allow 
any large business to be done. 

Red gum has come much into favor. It is mostly 
used for making bedsteads. Every year the dealers 
think, that the fashion for red gum will soon be 
over, but every year this wood is gaining more ground, 
although of course taken as a whole, the quantities of 
red gum used in Germany should not be overestimated, 
as it will never become a favorite wood. 

Tupelo gum and bay poplar were imported in Ger- 
many some time ago for a trial. Some poeple have 
tried to replace the high priced cottonwood by bay 
poplar just the same as they did with sap gum. Noth- 
ing can be said as to whether bay poplar can be sold 
in the future in large quantities or not. 

So you see the outlook for American lumber is not 
\very bright. There will perhaps be a steady business, 
but not a big one, and no lumber should be consigned to 
our market. Everybody who wants to export American 
1ardwoods, should ship on firm contracts only, as the 
consignments will never bring money and will only 
vurt the market. 


TORONTO NEWS LETTER. 

Toronto, ONT., Aug. 22.—There is a general complaint 
on the part of lumbermen of a shortage of labor, both 
for the mills and for work in the woods. At present 
there is a great demand for harvest hands and large 
numbers have gone west to engage in harvest work. With 
the completion of the season’s harvesting here and in 
the west, men will be more plentiful, but in the mean- 
time the difficulty of obtaining mill hands has so excluded 
lumber manufacturing operations that much of last sea- 
sons cut will not be worked up before the frost sets in 
and will have to be carried over until next season. This 
together with the impossibility of engaging at present 
as many men as are needed in the camps, will probably 
result in a considerable reduction of the output during 
the coming season, though it is perhaps premature to 
speak definitely on this point. Wages have increased 
considerably owing to the searcity of men and some 
firms are paying $30 a month for good men. 

The Victoria Harbor Lumber Company will employ 
about 600 men in cutting this season, but has been de- 
layed in commencing its operation by the scarcity of 
hands. So far it has sent out about 200. It will oper- 
ate on the Walmapitae, Sturgeon and French rivers and 
expects to have six camps—three on the Walmapitae, 
two on the Sturgeon and one on French River. Its total 
cut will probably be about 20,000,000 feet. 

The Ontario Lumber Company has not yet matured 
its plans for the season and so far has no men in the 
bush. It expects to employ from 300 to 400 men as soon 
as it can obtain them on its extensive limits in the 

-arry sound and Nipissing districts. 

Pitts & Charlton will operate on the Whitefish river 
and will employ 200 to 300 men. They will have two 
or three camps on their limit and expect to eut 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 feet. 

Cook Bros. have not as yet decided as to the extent of 
their operations. They are inclined to the view that 
the total eut will be smaller than last season. 

The furniture manufacturers of Western Ontario have 
withdrawn their price lists and increased the rates to re- 
tailers 5 to 10 per cent on the old figures, commencing 
on the 10th inst., the reason assigned being the increase 
in the price of lumber and other expenses of manu- 
facturing. 

The present season has been very unsatisfactory for 
rafting and some heavy losses have been sustained by 
the breaking of booms and timber becoming water- 
logged. 

P. C. Campbell, for many years crown timber agent 
at Sault Ste Marie, Ont., died at the Toronto General 
Hospital on the 14th inst. Mr. Campbell was stopping, 
accompanied by his wife, at the Rossin house, Toronto, 
and on the 10th inst. sustained a paralytic stroke, being 
removed for treatment to the hospital in an unconscious 
condition. There everything possible was done to pro- 
long his life, but to no purpose. The deceased was 
seventy years old and had for many years been promi- 
nently identified with publie affairs at Sault Ste Marie. 
He was an enthusiastic Highland Seotchman and a lead- 
ing figure at national gatherings, and also an ardent 
Free Mason. The body was taken to Wardvyille, where 
the funeral took place on the 16th inst. 

The employes of J. R. Booth’s lumber mill, Ottawa, to 
the number of 600, went out on strike for an increase of 
wages on the 20th. The pay now ranges from a mini- 
mum of $1.25 for pilers to $2.50 a day for sawyers and an 
increase is asked of $1.00 a week for day hands and $2 
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Successors to 
THE HUGHES-MACKINTOSH CO. 
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service and stocks will get them. 
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Are You in Want fartcwins. 
5-4 Nos. | & 2 Shop. 
4 Inch Spruce. 


6 inch Spruce. 
10 inch Spruce. 


8-4 C & Better. 

6-4 C & Better. 

6-4 D Select. 

6-4 Nos. | & 2 Shop. 


Will be pleased to quote prices on above. Write us, 
THE WATERS-CLARK LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER, 

303-4 Exchange Bidg., DULUTH, MINN. 





Crookston 
Lumber 
Company. 


WHITE PINE 
LUMBER, 
LATH and 
SHINGLES. 


General Offices at 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


§ CROOKSTON and 


Mills at) sT, HILAIRE, MINN. 











Two Well Assorted Stocks of 


BLACK RIVER 


HEMLOCK 


Extra “*A’’ White Cedar Shingles in Car Lots. 


McGo.orick LUMBER Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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DULUTH SHINGLE CO. 


OUR SPECIALTY BxhiIhenaa SHINGLES 
DULUTH, MINN. 


EXTRAXA® 

STANDARD RAM | WHITEPIRE 
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ALWAYS SATISFACTORY Samet ara 








“PINE TREE LUMBER CO. | 


, LITTLE ROCK. MINN. 


Manufacturers LUMBER, LATH saat ry 
and Dealers in SHINGLES, PICKETS  *ttourPiace. 


MANUFACTURING CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FEET. 


PETER MUSSER, Pres., Muscatine, lowa. 
M.G. MORTON, Vice-Pres., Winona, Minn. 
DREW MUSSER, Secy. & Treas., Little Falis, Minn. 
C. A. WEYERHAEUSER, Gen. Mgr., Little Falls, Minn. 
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HEMLOCK 


I make a specialty of cutting 
Hemlock to order. Prices are 
right. Good dry stocks on 
hand, 
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Your Inquiries will be Appreciated. 


FE. P. HILES, 


Ask about my HILES, Forest Co., WIS. 
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$ White Cedar | White Pine } 
} Shingles. Shingles. 
4 
; PINE LUMBER. ; 
2 We are Manufacturers. Write for Prices. 2 
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2 Samuel C. Jackson Co. 
2 MILLS AT TENSTRIKE, MINN. 708 Pioneer Press Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN, 4 








WHITE 
CEDAR 
POSTS 
AND 
SHINGLES. 


Brothers, 


MARINETTE, 











Send us your orders for 


TIES and Sty er 
t FE. D A R will be promptly filled, 
PRODUCTS 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Large Assortment 
Quick Shipments. 


White Cedar 


SALT BARREL STAVES, HEADING ROCK ELM 
HOOPS, ROCK ELM PILING, HEMLOCK AND 
ROCK ELM RAILROAD TIES. :: i; i: :: 
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Wisconsin Timber & Land Co. 


MATTOON, WIS. 























a week for the night gang. The men are entirely un- 
oraganized and the demand was made on the foremen. 
They were referred to Mr. Booth, but as he was not 
present the men refused to go to work after the noon 
hour on the 20th. There was some disorder and the 
milis were closed down, The strike is now practically 
over. Three hundred men resumed work at the old wages 
on the 21st, and it is expected that most of the remainder 
will shortly return. The mills have been patrolled by 
policemen and in spite of the threatening aspect of af- 
fairs at one time, no violence occurred. Sixty of the 
strikers have left to obtain work in the lumber camps 
where exceptionally high wages are being offered. 
The ofiice of the Pigeon River Lumber Company, Fort 
William, was entered by burglars on the night of the 12th 
inst. and a large amount in cash and checks stolen. 





NEW BRUNSWICK NEWS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Aug. 24.—An important lumber deal 
was completed in Fredericton last week, The Victoria 
Mill, a mile below that city, along with thirteen tene- 
ment houses and 160 acres of land, was bought by 
James M. Scott, William J. Scott, and John 
S. Scott. of Dumfries, Springhill and Jredericton, 
respectively. The Messrs. Scott are brothers, and already 
interested in the lumber business. The Victoria Mill, 
which is admirably equipped and has a capacity of 
75,000 feet a day, was formerly the property of Hale 
& Murchie, who dissolved and were afterwards involved 
in litigation. The mill has both rail and water com- 
munication. Scott Brothers also hold the lease of 50,000 
acres of timber land on the Magaguadavic, in Charlotte 
county, and will erect a mill on that property, which they 
estimate will yield about 50,000,000 feet of spruce, pine 
and hemtock, They will eut on the headwaters of 
the St. John enough logs to run the Victoria mill next 
season, W. J. Scott will also, as usual, get out about 
1,500,000 feet at Keswick, in York eounty, and cut 
several millions at Deer Lake for James Murchie & 
Sons, of Colais. James M. Seott, who this year cut 
about 5,000,000 feet of logs above Fredericton and 
bought and re-sold as much more, will carry on that 
business as usual next winter. W. J. Scott has a mill 
at Springhill, and James M. has one at Benton, in 
Carleton county, and a small rotary at Lower Wood 


stock. He also carries on a large trade in hemlock 
bark. John S. Scott is a merchant and alderman of 
Fredericton. He will) probably sell out his business 


and the three brothers will carry on all the various 
lumbering operations together, They will become an 
important factor in the industry in this province. 

A saw mill on the west side of the harbor, which had 
been idle some time, and from which A, Gregory was 
removing the machinery to his lumber property at 
Lefreaux, was destroyed by fire Saturday night, along 
with about 120,000 feet of lumber. The loss is  esti- 
mated at $5,000 to $6,000, with partial insurance. 

An application was made last week to the chief 
justice of Nova Scotia, for an order winding up the 
Sissiboo Pulp & Paper Company, and to fix a date for 
the appointing of a permanent liquidator. The order 
was granted and September 238 fixed as the date for 
the hearing. Most of the pulp made in this mill is 
brought over to St. John for shipment. As above 
indicated, the company is now in financial difficulties. 

The lumber operators on the headwaters of the St. 
John and in Quebee province are beginning to send 
crews to the woods. Timothy Lynch, Donald Fraser & 
Sons and R. Aitken & Sons sent small crews in last 
week. Men are searce and wages rather high. It is 
expected that there will be a large demand for men 
during the coming season, as there are large tracts 
of partially burned timber, which must be cut within 
the next two years, 

It is diffieult to tell how much of last year’s eut on 
the St. John remains hung up; the estimates vary from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet. 

It is reported that KE. H. Sinclair, representing the 
estate of the late Edward Sinclair, of Bridgetown, on 
the Miramichi, has disposed of the Sinclair timber 
limits and preperty, with mill, tow-boats, wharves and 
other plant, to an American syndicate, for over $400,000. 
The transfer, however, has not yet been made. It is 
also stated that the mills and property of the William 
Richards Company, at Boiestown, Chatham and Camp- 
bellton, have been sold, but this is not confirmed. 

The engine of the Sumner Company’s big saw mill 
at Bathurst broken down last week and over a hundred 
men will be idle for some time while repairs are being 
made, 

A great deal of interest is felt here in the proposed 
Grand ‘Trunk Pacifie railway, the eastern section of 
which it is proposed to extend through New Brunswick 
in such a way that it would pass through a wilderness 
of timber land for a large portion of the way. The 
lumber operators. do not take very kindly to the 
project, as they can handle their lumber very ecomfort- 
ably by using the streams, and they fear that sparks 
from locomotives will do enormous damage to the stand- 
ing timber. 

Andreas J. Jacobson, of Frederickstadt, Norway, was 
in town last week. He is largely interested in the 
lumber industry of Norway, and has been making a tour 
of the United States and Canada. He says that the 
pine and spruce of Norway resemble in size the lumber 
of New Brunswick, but points out that only the large 
trees are cut, while planting is continually going on, 
and therefore there is no danger of Norway being 
stripped of its timber, as has been the case, for example, 
with some of the Américan states. 

The town of Woodstock has voted to grant a bonus 
of $5,000 for the erection of a furniture factory in that 
town, The wood necessary for the factory abounds in 


the region around Woodstock, and can be laid down at 
the mill much cheaper, it is claimed, than can be done 
in Ontario. This is an attempt to utilize more exten- 
sively the hardwoods of New Brunswick. 

James F. Moody, of Skibo, Minn., is visiting rela- 
tives in Charlotte county, but will return home this 
week. He is manager for a large lumber concern at 
that place, 

A Boston paper reports a rather unusual arrival at 
that port. It is a small steamer from the St. Lawrence, 
with a cargo of long lumber, lath and shingles. 

J. & T. Jardine, of Rexton, Kent county, will have 
their new band mill ready for operation by the middle 
of next month. A Kent county paper states that it is 
much superior to the one that was burned, and will 
be one of the finest in the province. 

The last of the drives on the river St. Croix on the 
Maine border reached Milltown on Saturday; very few 
logs were left behind. 

A Halifax paper states that the export of sawn lum- 
ber from Newfoundland is rapidly growing, and gives 
employment to a large number of men. It says about 
50,000,000 feet will be manufactured this vear. 

Quite large shipments of piling are being made by 
schooner from Parrsboro to New York and sound ports. 

Orr 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


DATES FOR ANNUAL MEETING. 


The executive committee of Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Secretaries, at a recent session, in an endeavor to avoid 
the interference of one rssociation annual meeting with 
the annual of another so far as possible, and to pro- 
mote visits between each other, recommended the fol- 
lowing schedule so far as the assoeiations named are 
corcer: ed: , 








January 12—Union association. 
January 19—Northwestern association. 
January 26—Southwestern association. 
February 2—Michigan association. 
February 9—Illinois association. 
lebruary 16—Wisconsin association, 
Kebruary 26—Indiana association. 


The rest of the associations will no doubt name their 
dates af an early day with the same end in view. 





WESTERN SHIPPERS SCORE A RATE VICTORY. 

SPOKANE, Wasu., August 23.—After a hard fight 
lasting over five months, the Western Pine Shippers’ 
Association has won a brilliant concession from the 
railways in reduced rates on sash and door products 
to the middle west. The new tariff, which will become 
effective on September 15, gives the same rates from 
Spokane as have been given from the coast, but in 
addition the new rates will apply to points directly 
between terminals. The coast rates, according to the 
tariffs, apply between terminals only. 

The new rate to Chicago is 60 cents, as against 74 
cents, which was the lowest combination rate in effect 
before, although the nominal tariff was listed at $5 
cents. The new rate to St. Paul and Duluth is 55 
cents as against the old tariff of 80 cents. St. Louis 
will hereafter be reached on the 621%4-cent rate instead 
of 80 cents. The rate to Kansas City and Omaha is 
unchanged at 60 cents. 

The concessions are expected to stir up considera- 
ble business in the territory affected. Before, the coast 
mills had things their own way. Now Spokane can 
compete with them on an even tariff, or a little bet- 
ter tariff for some points short of terminals. The rates 
are secured through the untiring efforts of the West- 
ern Pine Shippers’ Association and R. N. Kellogg, the 
secretary. It took a heap of rustling to get the rail- 
ways into line, and although private advices from 
J. B. Baird, assistant general freight agent of the 
Northern Pacific, gave assurance two weeks ago that 
the rates would go into effect, yet the lambermen were 
so afraid of possible knocking that the thing was 
kept quiet until yesterday. Then it was officially con 
firmed by Mr. Baird. The lumbermen here are jubi- 
lant over it. 


SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Official Bulletin and Membership List of the 
Southwestern Lumbermnen’s Association for August has 
just been issued. President J. E. Evans, of the asso- 
ciation, has an encouraging, report of the conditions 
existing and of the good work that is being done, with 
some wholesome advice to the members. 

When the floods, sweeping down the Kaw Valley, 
brought disaster to the towns of Argentine, Kan., and 
Armourdale, Mo., the lumbermen of Kansas City or 
ganized a committee who solicited and secured from 
the wholesalers over $30,000 for the relief of the des 
titute. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
joined heartily in the good work. It secured, all told, 
$3,005, which was added to the committee’s resources, 
and went far toward making comfortable many of the 
homeless. 

The Bulletin reports some new local associations 
throughout the territory, the newest being the Twin 
Territories Association, with members in Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory. All are said to be in a flourishing 
condition, 





PAPAL IIS 


The Oregon, Washington & Idaho Railway Company 
has recently been incorporated under the laws of Ore 
gon to build a road from Riparia, Wash., to Lewis 
ton, Idaho, via the Snake river, a distance of fift) 
miles. The road is to have a braneh to Birch creek. 
W. H. Kennedy, of Riparia, is reported to be inter- 
ested in the enterprise. 
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DDB IDLD IIS 


Fairly good reports are coming into the distributing 
centers of the condition of the trade in doors and mill 
work generally throughout the country. Most of the 
wholesalers state that they are having a good business, 
but at the same time it is not more than they can easily 
take care of. The demand is largely for small lots of stock 
and odd work, with a few carloads intermingled, where 
dealers in some sections of the country who have had good 
trade the past summer find their assortments running 
low. The feature of present trade that is being chiefly 
dwelt upon is the accumulated stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers, but as the fall trade is now opening and 
buyers are beginning to feel of the market, howbeit 
cautiously, it is not believed that this will long prove a 
cause of uneasiness. The manufacturers have not been 
running their plants at full capacity as a rule and their 
assortments of stock goods are unusually complete and 
full, but excepting the natural disposition shown to let 
vo of a few cars occasionally at reduced quotations, the 
condition of that department of the business is about 
as usual at this stage of the season. 


* * _ 


Prices are not being strongly maintained in either 
carloads or less than carloads, but on small lots of 
both stock and odd work there is a much more general 
disposition to stick to the current schedule of discounts 
than there is for bulk quantities. The wholesalers, how- 
ever, have succeeded in holding prices fairly steady not- 
withstanding the pressure of full stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers and indications are that there will not 
he any further tendency in a downward direction. As 
it is the wholesale trade is in good shape as far as 
prices are concerned, with only here and there an occa- 
sional relapse due largely to disturbances of a local 
character where competition is stronger than friendship. 


” 


Chicago wholesalers say that trade has been picking 
up materially in small lots within the past week or two 
and many of them are inclined to the belief that the 
summer dull period is over with and that henceforth there 
will be a steady gain. The excellent crop reports that 
have been coming in from the corn belt during the past 
two weeks have given them additional encouragement 
and the prospects are now that the trade of the fall 
and winter will be fully up to the fair average of sev 
eral previous years. 

% * ¥ 

The demand at Kansas City, Mo., for regular stock 
goods from the country has shown some improvement 
during the past week, and it is believed that dealers 
are about ready to place orders for fall stock. Job- 
bers look for a visible improvement after September 
1, and in view of the good crop conditions they are pre 
paring for an active fall trade from the country. 
Although there has been some delay in getting ship 
ments, the warehouses are pretty well stocked up with 
goods and will be in good shape to handle fall busi- 
ness promptly. Prices are fairly well maintained and 
there has been no recent change in the discounts. The 
planing mills there are all very busy, and there is ap 
parently enough work in sight to keep them running 
full time for the balance of the year. 


* * * 


The door factories of Buffalo, N. Y., are finding the 
eastern trade quite as bad a dependence as ever. The 
strikes may be over or not—there are all sorts of 
rumors on that score from day to day—but the orders 
do not come in. Some mills that managed to keep 
plenty of business ahead early in the season are now 
confessedly getting slack and will be still more so un- 
less New York really goes to work. Salesmen back 
from there are saying that it gives them the blues to 
look at the work standing still about the city. Buffalo 
is doing well for the mills, largely on account of the 
frame dwellings that are going up, and they promise to 
he busy right along. Prices are fair, though nobody 
is quite satisfied with profits. 

* * * 

Excellent reports are coming to the New York City 
trade from the manufacturers. They find that the fall 
trade has started off well and they are hopeful of doing 
an excellent season’s business. Prices get stiffer every 
day and it is evident that the firm stand taken last 
spring will be repeated. All of the factories are busy. 

” a * 

Owing to the comparative quiet in building opera- 
tions which continues, the sash, door and blind mills at 
Baltimore, Md., are not especially busy. The output 
of the various plants is by no means large at the pres- 
ent time, but prices remain fair and the future is re- 
garded with considerable assurance. It is pointed 
out that many contracts are merely deferred and will 
he taken up sooner or later. 


* * * 


The factories at St. Louis, Mo., could easily handle 
more business than is offered, especially in local work. 
Country business is quite up to the average for this 
season and is improving at such a steady rate that a 
bright fall trade is predicted. Warehouses are fairly 
well stocked to meet this demand and, railroad condi- 
tions permitting, there will be few delays in delivery. 
lor some time past there has been a heavy call from 
all portions of the southwestern country for special 
hills, this trade being much heavier than is usual at 
this season, With the aid of this, all of the St. Louis 


mills have been able to keep running on full time and 
prices have been held to a fair basis. 
* * * 

San Francisco advices are to the effect that outside 
of the temporary quietude that always exists just be- 
fore the opening of the fall trade, demand for red- 
wood and white pine doors keeps up well. To judge 
from the preparations for fall trade there is likely 
to be a demand exceeding all precedent. Export trade, 
too, is improving on the coast, though it is still light, 
as business with Australia has altogether ceased. There 
were quite considerable receipts of doors from Eureka 
during the week, 2,874 in all. 
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Col. John H. Knight. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Aug. 25.—Lumbermen generally in the 
northern pine country were shocked this week to learn of 
the death of Col. John H. Knight, who expired at his home 
in Milwaukee on Saturday, August 22, after a long and 
painful illness resulting from a cancer of the throat, at the 
age of 67 years. 

Until a few years ago Col. Knight was identified most 
prominently with the lumber and logging interests of north 
ern Wisconsin and in company with ex-Senator W. F. Vilas, 
of Madison, owned and operated the East End mill at Ash- 
land, their log supplies being derived from a large tract 
of timber on the north shore of Lake Superior. He was 
born in Kent county, Delaware, February 3, 1836. He was 
the son of James and Rebecca Knight. During his early 
youth he worked on his father’s farm, and was educated in the 
schools of Charlotteville and Fairfield, N. Y. He com 
pleted a course in law at the Albany law school. Among 
his classmates were Hon. Rufus W. Peckham, General Vea 
zey and Senators Proctor, of Vermont, and Vilas, of Wis- 
consin. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. Knight was a practicing 
attorney at Dover, Del., and enlisted at the first call of 
President Lincoln for 75,000 volunteers as first lieutenant. 
He was a participant in the first battle of Bull Run and in 
1862 was promoted to the rank of captain. He served 
under General Thomas in his western campaign and in the 
battle of Perryville was wounded by the explosion of a 
shell, after which he was detailed as chief mustering officer 
at Louisville, Ky. Having mustered in ten regiments in 
Kentucky, he rejoined his regiment at Chattanooga and was 








THE LATE COL. JOHN H. KNIGHT, OF WISCONSIN. 


present at the battle of Missionary Ridge. His health con 
tinuing bad, however, he was detailed to Detroit, Mich., as 
assistant provost marshal and chief mustering and disburs 
ing officer. He was afterward breveted as major and later 
as colonel for meritorious service. In 1867 he was trans 
ferred to Bridger Pass in the Rocky Mountain district, where 
the troops under him guarded about 400 miles of the Union 
Pacific line then being built. Im June, 1869, he was ap 
pointed by General Grant as Indian agent of the Chippewa 
Indians, which took him to Bayfield, Wis. Since that time 
his life has been identified entirely with northern Wisconsin. 

Colonel Knight resigned trom the army in 1870 and re 
sumed the practice of law. Meanwhile he invested in real 
estate and laid the foundation for a comfortable fortune. 
Ife was appointed register of the United States land office 
at Ashland in 1872, continuing in that position until 1880 
Ile then organized the Lake Superior Lumber Company and 
was actively interested in numerous other enterprises at 
Ashland. He was vice president of the Ashland National 
bank, a director in the Ashland street railway, vice presi 
dent of the Ashland Brown Stone Company, and for many 
years was local attorney for the Wisconsin Central railway. 

Becoming interested in politics, he was twice elected 
mayor of Ashland, He was a delegate to the national Demo 
eratic convention at St. Louis in 1888 and also to the 
national convention of the same party at Chicago in 182. 
In 1890 he came within a few votes of receiving the demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of the Badger state. In 
1891 he was a candidate for United States senator, his 
competitors being General Bragg and John L. Mitchell 
After a deadlock lasting ten days, Colonel Knight withdrew 
from the race and his supporters went with Mr. Mitchell, 
who was elected. 

Colonel Knight is survived by his widow and six daughters, 
the eldest, Mrs. L. B. Rowley, of Madison, Wis., being the 
daughter by his first wife. Of the six children who were 
born from his second marriage five survive, namely, Clark 
M.. Mary E., Elizabeth C.. Rebecca S. and Pauline V. Knight. 

Funeral services were held at Watertown, Wis.. on ‘Tues 
day last and were attended by a large number of lumbermen 
and other friends from various sections of Wisconsin, the 
interment being made in the local cemetery. 





R. D. Parrott. 


Robert D. Parrott. treasurer of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, Norfolk, Va., died at his residence in that city 
from paralysis on August 14 at the age of 72 years. Mr. 
Parrott had been attending to his duties at the company’s 
office as usual during Thursday, August 13, and going to 
his home spent the evening pleasantly with his family until 
9:30, when he was suddenly stricken, expiring at 2 o'clock 
Friday morning. 

Deceased was born at Port Royal, Va., in 1831. During 
his earlier years he resided at Fredericksburg, Va., but re 
moved to Norfolk in 1839 and has resided there ever since, 
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- CEDAR YARDS at 
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BRADLEY-WATKINS COMPANY, 


729 Lumber Exchange, 
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PRODUCTS. 


WORCESTER 
CO. 





Try Our 
POSTS, POLES 


| and SHINGLES. 


Suite 
1206 Tribune Bldg. 
CHICAGO 











MICHIGANS BEST 


_A.P.HOPKINS & CO. 








FOUR MILLION SHINGLES. 


We have that mueh and it’s all 
ixtra Star A Star. 

We have the other two grades too. 

If you knew how much we wanted to get 
rid of them, and the price we 
move them, you’d write us. 


Maltby Lumber Company, 


213 Phenix Block, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


16-inch 


have made to 








Lverything in 


White Cedar 


Delivered Anywhere. 
WCE Palmer Chicago. 








Michigan Cedar Poles 


None better, all sizes and lengths. 7-foot Cedar 
Ties, low prices, Mixed car Posts, Poles and 
Shingles our specialty. Write us. Telecode. 


PERRIZO & SONS, Daggett, Mich. 


White Cedar Shingles | 


AND POSTS. 


Good Stock, Dry. Write for Prices. 


ROPER LUMBER-CEDAR CO., Menominee, Mich. 
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WIRELESS AND WIRE MESSAGES 


Are shortened and simplified by using the TELEOODE. 
Specimen pages and prospectus free 
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‘Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 


21S. Gay St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


ROUGH AND DRESSED. 


Bill Stuff, Virginia, North and South Carolina Pine and 
Georgia Pine shipped promptly. 
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GEORGIA LONG LEAF AND 
LOUISIANA SHORT LEAF.. 


YELLOW PINE sisi ate 


Representing several of the largest 
mills in the south. 


A. J. OLIVER, woms's Tene CHICAGO, 


Telephone Main 1294. Telecode, \ 
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CuampPion LvMBER ComMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
Long Leaf Yellow 
KINDS OF 


DRESSED STOCK. Pine Timbers.\2.2 
Miaed Carloads a Specialty. 
ORVISBURG, ~ ° MISSISSIPPI. 


We use the Telecode. 
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C. J. CARTER LUMBER Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Telecode. 























Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of High 
Grade Arkansas Gang 
Sawed © © 8 8 


YELLOW PINE. 








Mills at 
MILLVILLE, ARK. 


Sales Offices: 


506 Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis. 

















In 1867 he became affiliated with the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company and continued actively with that concern until 
the time of his death. For a number of years past he has 
been a member of the school board of Norfolk and took a 
great interest in school matters and upon his death a special 
meeting of the school board was called which adapted 
eulogistic resolutions pertaining to his life and character. 

Mr. Parrott was married to Miss Mary Baker, of Accomac 
county, Virginia, im 1860, She, with two sons and one 
daughter, Robert Parrott, jr.. Frank C. Parrott and Mrs. 
If. M. Poulson, survive him. 





William Passow. 


William Passow, of Charlcs Passow & Sons, 196 Wash- 
ington street, and factory at Twenty-second street and 
Centre avenue, extensive manufacturers of billiard and 
interior fixtures, was drowned in Fox Lake, Ill, on Sun- 
day, August 23. He was out sailing with his wife and 
three sons, when a sudden gust of wind blew off the hat 
of one of the children and in making an ineffectual effort 
to catch it he overbalanced himself and fell obervoard. 
Mr. Passow was unable to swim and despite every eftor+ 
of his wife and children, none of whom conld manage a 
sail boat, the craft sailed away. When he came to the 
surface for the first time it was far beyond his reach, 
and struggling desperately for his life he sank again only 
to find when he came to the surface for the second time 
that the boat was still further away. Knowing then that 
all hope was gone, he cried with courage ‘“‘Goodbye, my 
loved ones,” and sank for the last time. He was 3 
years old, and was buried from ‘his late residence at 929 
West Twelfth street. 





Resolutions of Respect. 


At a meeting held Wednesday, August 19, of the members 
of the wholesale sash, door and blind firms of Chicago and 
of the Chic? go Sash & Door Club, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

WuerwAS, Our Heavenly Father has seen fit in His infinite 
wisdom to remove from our midst ‘thomas R. Morgan, and 

WHEREAS, ‘The manner of his decease has been a terrible 
shock and the cause of sorrow and grief almost unspeakabfe, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Chicago wholesale 
sash and door trade do express our horror at and detesta- 
tion of the cowardly crime perpetrated on Mr. Morgan, and 

Resolved, That we express to his family our appreciation 
of the kindly, generous, goodhearted and estimable character 
of him who has been struck down in a manner so unmerited 

Resolved, That we express our high opinion of the merits, 
capacity, energy, honesty and integrity of him who has gone 
from us. 

Resolved, That we also express to his family our sincere 
and heartfelt sympathy with them in this their hour of 
most grievous trial and affliction. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be placed on record and 
that a copy be forwarded to the family. , 

Joun R. LAING, Secretary. 





Daniel McCallum. 


Alpena, Mich., Aug. 22.—-Daniel McCallum, a well known 
lumberman who has resided here for 39 years, was run 
over and instantly killed by a freight train last night, 
about six miles outside of the city. He had been an in 
valid for several years, and was 55 years old. 





Marmaduke Pearce Fowler. 


SHENANDOAH, Pa,, Aug. 24.—-Marmaduke Pearce Fowler, 
father-in-law of Morgan Kk. Gable, editor of the Pittsburg 
Times, died at his home here, aged 77 years, from the 
effects of a stroke of paralysis sustained August 10. Mr. 
lowler was one of the pioneer lumber and anthracite coal 
operators of Shenandoah, and during the later years of his 
life added contracting and building to his pursuits. Ie 
was also interested in the iron business at Danville, Da. 





Dwight G. Holland. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Aug. 25.—Dwight G. Holland, one of 
the oldest residents and a pioneer lumberman, died Friday, 
August 21, after an illness of several weeks. He was born 
at Belchertown, Mass., seventy years ago, and came to 
Saginaw when he was 22 years old, inspecting and handling 
lumber at first. He then purchased a saw mill and operated 
it a year or two. Subsequently he became secretary of the 
Michigan Salt Association, holding this position from 1876 
to 1893. He was a member of a Family of lumbermen, His 
brothers are Nelson Holland, of Buffalo; Charles H. Holland, 
of this city, and Luther Holland, a retired lumberman. 


THE RECORD. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham-——The Kaul Lumber Company, bk, EK. Jackson 
Lumber Comprar and the Roddy Mill & Lumber Company 
have recently filed a petition asking that V. C. Smith & 
Co, be adjudged bankrupts, 


Arkansas. 
Perry—J. B. MeKinnis has been succeeded by the Me- 
Kinnis Shingle Company. 
Georgia. 
Brunswick—-The Blacker Lumber, Company is reported 
sold out to Waycross and Valdosta parties. 
Colorado. 
Jiamar—The Marker Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Lamar Lumber Company, which has recently been 
incorporated by W. L, Morehouse, D. C. Marker and Charles 


W. Clark, 
District of Columbia. 
Washington-——Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the National Lumber Company, giving capital stock as $300,- 
000. The incorporators are Robert H. Partridge, Armat 
Stoddard and Frank Caldwell, 


Idaho. 


Bonners Ferry—The Murphy Lumber Company has _re- 

cently commenced business 
Illinois. 

Chicago—Bader Peterson & Co. have recenttly engaged in 
the lumber business at 21 East North avenue.——Harold 
Rt. Stone is reported to have sold his interest in the Yazoo 
Valley Lumber Company.———The report in our last issue 
that the Greenlaw Lumber Company had made an assign- 
ment was in error. It should have been dissolved. 

Chicago—David Levi has been succeeded by D. K. Hoit. 
—-—-William Passow, of Charles Passow & Sons, is dead.—— 
L. Williams & Son have removed to Marshall, Ark. 

De Pue—George Beyer & Co. have been succeeded by 
George M. Bryant. 

Kempton—McKinney & Goodman have been succeeded by 
the McKinney & Goodman Company. 

Middle Grove—J. B. Coyner & Son reported to have been 
succeeded by Edward Coyner. 

Pierson Station—Stallworth & Erhardt have succeeded J. 
W. Gibson. 

Plano—The Long Bros. Company has recently been in- 
corporated. 

orento—F. Dressor has been succeeded by Kinger & 
Pullen Lumber Company. 











Indiana. 

Dugger—-The Claud Hill Company has recently entered 
the retail trade at this place. 

Frankfort—W. B. Kramer, jr., is reported to have sold 
his interest in the Kramer Bros. Company. 

Indianapolis—The Matthews-Greer Lumber Company has 
been merged with the American Lumber & Export Company. 

Iowa. 

Benton—Klinker & Raver are reported selling out. 

Cloverdale—-W, J. Bruce & Co. have sold their yard here 
to T. P. Jenkins, 

Hamburg—The H. R. Crape yard at this place has been 
absorbed by the Hamburg Lumber ~~ 

Shenandoah—Blackman & Brower have been succeeded by 
J. H. Brower. 

Sibley—W. J. Bruce & Co. have sold their yard at this 
place to T. P. Jenkins. 

Victor—The Voss Lumber Company has succeeded J. W. 
Garrett & Co. 

Kentucky. 

Bardstown—-A. W. Sherman has sold his saw mill near 
here to F. Weikel, of Louisville. 

Jefferson—The Wholesale Lumber Company has recently 
been incorporated with capital stock $50,000. 

Louisville—The Louisville Point Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $16,000 to $25,000. 

Louisville—The Adkinson Bros. Company, to operate in 
Carroll county, has filed articles of incorporation giving 
capital stock as $16,000. The incorporators are A. C, and 
J. B. Adkinson, H. Schurman and G. B. Winslow. 


Louisiana. 


Carencro—The ‘'Tool’s Lumber Yard has recently com. 
menced business here. 

Hammond—J. B. Nalty has purchased the interest of 
W. G. Day in the Hammond Lumber Company, and the capi- 
tal stock has been increased from $10,000 to $100,000. 

-“Kola—aArticles of incorporation have‘ been filed by the 
Kola Lumber Company, giving capital stock as $50,000. 
The incorporators are Mulford Parker, James McCormick, 
T. F. Butler and N. N. Parker, 

Welsh—}F’, L. Lewis has been succeeded by the Lewis 
Lumber Company. 

Maine. 


Augusta—The Green Mountain Turning Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock $30,000. The pro- 
moters are Henry G. Higgins, Boston; Norman L. Bassett 
and Frank G. Farrington, Augusta. 

Calais—A. Hl, Sawyer has been succeeded by the A. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Company, which has recently been incor- 
porated with capital stock $50,000. 

Castine—The Castine Manufacturing Company has filed 
articles of incorporation, giving capital stock as $50,000. 
The officers are George A. Wheeler, president; C. F. Jones, 
treasurer. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—J. H. 'Thiemeyer & Co. have incorporated as 
the J. H. Thiemeyer Company with capital stock $125,000. 


Michigan. 


Ashley—Charles Green has been succeeded by the Green 
Fox Lumber Company. 

Battle Creek—Irench-Wicks Lumber Company has_ re 
cently commenced a wholesale business here. 

Caro—The Emmet Lumber Company has succeeded the 
Cecil Bay Lumber Company. 

Detroit—Albert A. Ternes has been succeeded by the 
Ternes Lumber & Coal Company. 


Minnesota. 


Aurora—Colvin & Robb have begun a retail lumber busi- 
ness here. 

Bemidji—Frank Mageau, of Crookston, has purchased the 
planing mill of George Reynolds. 

Lake Benton—The Marti & Sampert Company is reported 
dissolved. 

Long Prairie—It is reported that the Hennepin Lumber 
Company will establish a retail yard here. 

Montgomery—F. M, Pexa is reported selling out to M. 
VPiesenger & Co. 

Nelson—M. Fifield has sold his lumber yard to N. 0. 
Johnson. 

Shakopee—Albert H. Lyman, of Excelsior; Frank Irwin, 
eens: Herman F. Hecker, Shakopee, have incorpo- 
rated the Lyman-Irwin Lumber Company. 

St. Paul—The Hobe-Jaynes Lumber Company has changed 
style to the Hobe Lumber Company. 

Wykoff—Wilberg & Opegard have succeeded W. R. Jorris. 


Mississippi. 


Collins—The W. C. Wood Lumber Company will be in- 
corporated with capital stock $100,000, and will be under 
the management of W. C. Wood. 

Gulfport—W. FP. Hayne, A. S. Hinton and others have 
incorporated the Guifport Lumber Company with capital 
stock $10.000. 

Laurel—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Laurel Sash & Box Company, giving capital stock as $30,000. 
The incorporators are Frank Gardner, G, O. Parker and 
others. 

Missouri. 


Bellflower—-It is reported that the La Crosse Lumber 
Company = establish a branch yard here. 

Fair Dealing—John Gillespie is reported out of business. 

Kansas City—The Burgner-Bowman Lumber Company 
has removed general offices here, from Webb City. 

Rayville—The Rayville Lumber Company will begin a 
retail business here. 

Nebraska. 


Dorchester-—J. W. Beyers has recently engaged in the retail 
lumber business here. . 

Orleans—The lumber and coal yard of William Sullivan 
has been sold to J. A. Gardiner & Co. 


New Jersey. 


Plainfield—Jesse G. Burdick has succeeded the Burdick 
Manufacturing Company. 


New York. 


Barber—L. C. Lum has succeeded the Curtis G. Lum 
estate. F : 

Ilerkimer—Becker & Co. have been succeeded by the West 
Canada Lumber Company. 

Little Falls—The West Canada Lumber Company has 
succeeded Becker & Co. ‘ 

Tonawanda—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Federal Lumber Company, giving capital stock as $1,000. 
000. The directors are J. IF. Symes, Mervyn Mackenzie, 
John Hayden and C. A. Matthews, of New York, and EF, A. 
Woodruff, Rahway, N. J. 

Rochester—A charter has been es to the Frank A. 
Parker & Son Company with capital stock $60,000. The 
directors are Frank A; Parker, Roy F. Parker and Julia 


Parker. 
North Carolina. 


Timberland—-The Acme Lumber Company will move its 
plant to Mandeville, 8S. C. 

Morganton——William W. Birdsall and C. C. Coolbaugh, of 
Philadelphia, and W, C. Huett, Morganton, have incorpo, 
rated the Piedmont Springs Lumber Company with capita 


stock $100,000. 
North Dakota. 


- ll is reported that Rushfelt & Daniels are sell: 
ing out. 

Leo—R. H. Arthur will engage in the retail lumber }us! 
ness here. 

Rugby—Seal & Meyer are reported closing out. 
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Ohio. 
Amsden——John W. McLaughlin is reported to have been 
burned out. 
Columbus—The Buckeye Lumber & Handle Company has 
been incorporated. 
Loudonville—MeGrills Bros. have recently moved here 


from Norwalk. 
Oklahoma. 

Goltry (Karoma P. O.)—B. M. Athey has engaged in the 
retail lumber business at this place. 

Harrah—M. Platt has been succeeded by K. Haas & Co 

Lawton—-T he ‘Charles Payne Lumber Company has suc 
ceeded Charles Payne. 

Oregon. 

Portland—R. C. Crosby is reported to have filed a petition 

in bankruptcy. ; 
Pennsylvania. 

EKconomy—The Harmony Society has been succeeded by 
the Liberty ane Company. 

Mendelssohn—F rank Jacobs has been succeeded by B. F. 
Jacobs Lumber Gaataer. 

New Brighton—-H. W. Calhoun is reported out of bus!- 
ness. 

Ridley VPark—The Ridley Coal & Lumber Comany has 
recently commenced business here. 

South Dakota. 
Irene-—-Loe & Hall have been succeeded by Andrew Llall 
Tennessee. 

Bristol—-The Adams Bros. Company has recently com 
menced business. 

Morristown—The Knoxville Lumber Company has dis 
continued its yard at this place. 

Texas. 

Kikhart—The Lone Star Lumber Company has succeeded 
J. H. Tyle 

Genuielew A charter has been granted to the Grandview 
Lumber Company with capital stock $15,000. The incor- 
porators are A. Hill, O. C. Walton, Grandview; FE. E 
Griffin, Itasca, 

Ifouston—<Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Rice-Allen-Waples Company, giving capital stock as 
$30,000. The incorporators are H. B. Rice, Verey Allen 
and ©, I. Waples. 

Plantersville—E. G. Cude has sold his saw mill to Jones & 
Wallace. 





Virginia. 

McKenney—-The McKenney Manufacturing Company has 
recently filed articles of incorporation, giving capital stock 
as $25,000. ‘The incorporators are B. EB. Cogbill, J. R. Beck, 
Il. M. Woolbridge, BE. G. Cobb and Cyrus Dunn. 

Weston—-A charter has been granted to the Roane Lumber 
Company with ——- stock $100,000. The officers are 
J. C. Roane, president and general manager; J. S. Van- 
dergrift, vice president; J. S. Smith, secretary, and J. M 
Robinson, treasurer. ; 

Washington. 

Seattle—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
International Timber Company, giving capital stock as 
$500,000, The incorporators are C. H. Coby, Joseph Col 
lins, James Campbell, N, C. Healey and Rufus H. Smith. 

The A. Hl. Andrews Company, of Chicago, has recently 
opened an office in this city at 334 Lumber Exchange build- 
ing, with H. A. Johnson in charge. 

Seattle--Lewis & Crane have been succeeded by Lewis & 
Ilughes. 

Tacoma—A. J. Hayward, N. B. Hayward and A. F. East 
man have incorporated the Hayward-Eastman Lumber Com 
pany with capital stock $100,000. 

Vancouver—It is reported that the Weyerhaeuser inte: 
ests have purchased the saw mill of the Columbia River 
Lumber Company. Nee 

West Virginia. 

Glady—Richard Chaffey, H. R. Warfield and R. McMillen 
have organized the Glady Lumber Company. 

Ituntington—The Virginias Timber Company has_ been 
granted a charter with capital stock $25,000. The incor 
porators are F. B. Enslow, W. W. Miller, C. L. Porter, 
Cc. M. Cohen and R, I. Douthit. 

Parkersburg—The Citizens Lumber Company has suc 
ceeded the Romine & Stone Lumber Company. The Wil- 
liamstown Lumber Company, Becker Lumber & Manufac 
turing Company and the Butts & McCormick Company, of 
Marietta, Ohio, have consolidated under the style of the 
Becker Lumber Company. 

Martinsburg—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the P. T. Noland Lumber Company, giving capital stock 
as $20,000. ‘The incorporators are Nelson R. Roberts, Mid 
dleway ; Charles Jones, Leetown; P. T. Noland, Great Caca 
pont; J. EF. Fields, Hancock, Md., and A, C, Madenbush, 
Martinsburg. : F 

Wisconsin. 
Ashland-——The Ashland Box Manufacturing eo um has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,04 
l'rederic—E. E. Mullen has en gaged in the porns lumber 
business here. 

Kenosha—-W. J. Bermingham and Herman Gross have 
purchased the plant of the Kenosha Sash & Door Company 
und its capital stock will be increased ‘from $3,000 to $6,000. 

Milwaukee——-The Milwaukee Saloon Fixture Company is 
reported to have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Wyoming. 

Cheyenne—The Eccles Lumber Company, of Salt Lake 

City, will establish a lumber yard and planing mill here, 
British North America. 

Carman, Man.—Robert McKinney-has been succeeded by 
the Manitoba Lumber Company. 

Selkirk, Man.—Hooker & Co. have been suceeeded by the 
1), I. Sprague Lumber Company. 

Vancouver, B. C.—G. H. Finley & Co. are reported to 
have made an assignment. 

BADD DDI I I I I TS 
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Alabama. 

Bridgeport—-W. M. Clemmens is erecting a saw mill. 

Kipling—-The Bull Island Lumber Company is erecting a 
saw mill near here with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

California. 

Eureka-——Robert L. Haughey will erect a shingle mill in 

this city to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 
Kentucky. 

Carrollton—Adkinson Bros... whose saw mill was de 
stroyed by fire some time ago, will erect near here a $20,000 
plant, 

Holly—Craw & Sherrod, of Stone, are installing a saw 
mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 


Ohio. 


Steubenville—The L. W. May Lumber Company will erect 

a saw mill in Logan county, West Virginia. 
Virginia. 

Kimballton—The Ohio Land & Lumber Company which 
has recently been organkied at this place is erecting a saw 
mill which will be in operation about October 1. 

Washington. 

Centralia—The H. H. Martin Lumber Company is rebuild 

ing its mill which was recently burned. 
West Virginia. 

Glady-+The recently. organized. ae Lumber Company 

will erect a saw mill with a daily er of 75,000 feet. 


Wilson—A saw mill with a daily capacity ef 100,000 feet 
Will be erected near here by the Wilson Lumber Company. 


H00-HOO DOINGS. 
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Fat, ark noi SA 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ENTERTAINMENT AT 
BUFFALO. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 26.—A general meeting of com 
mittees was held at the Builders’ Exehange on the even- 
ing of August 25 with a good attendance. It was an 
nounced that the badges had been donated by an eastern 
manufacturing establishment. It is an elegant affair, 
as the sample shows. 





Vicegerent Snark Feist, as chairman of the Ways | 


and means committee, reported collections at a figure 
that he was sure would take care of the convention in 
royal style. 

J. B. Wall, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
again outlined the program. There would be provision 
made for looking after all visitors as soon as they arrived, 


The ladies, as part of the trip about the city, would | 


be given a lunch at the home of C. M. Treat in one of 
the most pleasant sections of the city. 

During the concatenation on Wednesday night a thea 
ter party will be given the ladies. 

On Thursday the business meetings will take up most 
of the time, but in the evening occurs the lake ride 
tendered by the Chamber of Commerce. A smoker will 
be given on board or possibly after the return. There 
will be an early morning meeting and at 10:30 the entire 
convention will take the trolley for Niagara Falls with 
lunch at Lewiston and will return via the wrecked Pan 
American grounds. Ample time will be given to see 
the falls on the return up the gorge from Lewiston. C, 
H. Stanton states that the reception committee had been 
waiting till the other two committees had done most 
of their work. It was time for that committee to begin 
now. He had been told that other Annuals had mostly 
failed in not taking care of the ladies properly. He 
felt that the Buffalo ladies were already in line and 
would do their part of the work. 

The following honorary reception committee was an 
nounced ; 

Kk. SS. Christianson, New ©. ©. Sheppard, New York. 


York, chairman. lL. S. Stone, New York, 
Hi. P. Hubbard, Toronto. W. S. Harris, New York. 
W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto. W. Williams, New York. 
Horace C. Taylor, Buffalo. V. W. Tyler, New York. 
W. W. Reilley, Buffalo. Ilenry Cape, New York. 


D. A, Sullivan, Jamestown. J. I. Eppinger, New York. 
A. Allen, Mount Morris. «c. H. Carr, New York. 


Joshua Oldham, New York. W. Kk. Kelsey, North Tona 
J. G. Staats, New York. wanda. 
—_ I. Law, New York W. G. Palmer, North Tona 
*. F. Perry, New York. wanda. 

D. Crary, New York. ki. L. Morrison, Rochester. 


1D. W. Kalb, New York. W. Ek. Webb, Rochester. 

iW. W. Reilley was made chairman of the ladies’ com 
mittee with instruction to select his assistants. 

Much of the detail of the ladies’ reception was left 
over, after discussion, to be brought up before the ladies’ 
meeting next day at the house of Mrs. C. H. Stanton, 
who was appointed at a previous meeting chairman of 
the general Jadies’ recepiton and entertainment commit 
tee. 

The meeting was of the most hearty and progressive 
charaeter and everybody felt on adjournment that all 
possible progress had been made, There is a large 
amount of work ahead, but it is all outlined and will be 
done at the proper time. The old sentiment expressed 
ut the outset was often repeated: ‘‘We want the vis 
itors to go home with the feeling that Buffalo had sur 
passed every previous meeting.’ 





RATES TO THE ANNUAL. 

After weeks of strenuous endeavor on part of the 
Supreme Serivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, assisted by the offi 
cials of all the organized lumber associations, the ap 
plication for a one fare rate to the Hoo-Hoo Annual 
at Buffalo has been refused. A rate of 11-5 fare ‘‘on 
the certificate plan’’ has been tendered, but this has 
been on various occasions found to be so unsatisfactory 
that the Supreme Scrivenoter is officially advising the 
members not to bother with it, but instead to pur 
chase summer tourist rates to Niagara Falls. The dif 
ference between a 11-3 fare rate and the price of the 
summer tourist ticket is but a trifle, and the latter 
form of transportation is far more convenient and less 
cumbersome. The summer tourist rates are in effect 
practically all over the territory from which attend 
ance is expected, but the conditions governing these 
tickets (such as time limit and transit limit) are 
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If Red Cypress products 
interest you, 


D. G. Saunders Lumber Co, 


can supply your wants, Con- 
trolling the largest individual 
product of Band Sawed 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS. 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 
THAT’S ALL! 
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not quite identical in all the railroad  associa- 
tions. The Southeastern Passenger Association makes 
the final return limit October 31. This association 


covers all points south of the Potomac and Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi. 

The summer tourist tickets 
pon stations.’’ This means at 
However, there are very small and obscure sta- 
tions on the roads in the south at which the summer 
tourist tickets are not for sale. DPurties leaving such 
small stations will have to pay straight tariff to the 
next coupon station, This potnt should be borne in 
In fact every man contemplating going to the 
Annual should talk with his ticket — now and se- 
cure all information possible, as it may be that from 
sections an even better rate can be secured to 
Niagara Falls than the one mentioned. 


are on sale at all ‘*cou- 
all important points. 
some 


The only real objeetion to the summer tourist rate 
is that it is not a rate to Buffalo; it is a rate to Niag- 
i Falls. The purehaser buys a ticket to Niagara 


Falls and then he goes to B uffalo. He forfeits, there- 
fore, that portion of the ticket covering the distance 
from Buffalo. The real disadvantage in the ticket lies 
in another direction. It is this: The man who has 
summer tourist ticket 


will have to get his ticket validated by the agent at 
the Falls not Jonger than twenty-hour hours before 


starting home. This is what is called the transit limit, 


| the object of the restriction being to send the traveler 


straight on home without any delays or visiting around. 
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The transit limit, however, is twenty-four hours longer 
than it will take, by the regular sehedule, to make the 
trip home. This really allows a stopover in Buffalo 
of one day if such is desired. 


a eae 
Philadelphia Concatenation Postponed. 
Vhiladelphia, Pa., Aug. 24.—The meeting of the 


Quaker City Hoo-Hoo arranged for Friday night last 
wus called off at the eleventh hour by Vicegerent Snark 
Joseph P. Dunwoody, who found that there were tuo 
many of the trade out of town to secure a respectable 
sized gathering. But if the meeting in August did not 
take plaee it is unlikely that September will roll 
around without seeing a concatenation being held, 
There are too many lumbermen in the city who would 
like to see more sociability among the trade for socia 
bility’s sake to let the local Hoo-Hoo organization be 
a thing of memory only. Keep your eyes on Father 
Penn’s deseendants and there may be something doing 
after a while. 





A Concatenation at Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 26.--W, B. Tomlinson, Vice 
gerent Snark for the state of Minnesota, announces a con 
catenation to be held Wednesday, September 2, at 8 p. an.. 
at the rooms of the Pheonix Club, Hennepin avenue and 
Seventh street, this city. xtra precautious will be taken 
io ensure the safe conduct of a number of blind kittens who 
are to have their eyes opened on that occasion. There will 
be a large attendance of Hoo-Hoo from all over the north 
west. 





HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS CONFER AT MILWAUKEE. 





A Good Attendance of Representative Northwestern Mill [len — Stocks Reported Generally 


Broken— 


A Readjustment of the List, Involving Slight 


Advances, Agreed Upon. 





A meeting of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufae- 
turers’ Association was held at the Hotel Pfiister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Thursday, August 27. The principal 
objects before the house were the adoption of a con 
stitution for the government of the association, with 
amendments as might be found necessary; the 
fall trade and a gen- 
present conditions, expectations for 
causes leading to such expectations. 


discussion of 


Why the weather man did it is veiled in the mystery 
| which marks that erratic gentleman—possibly to show 


worry along on water 
delegates to the con- 
the Pfister Thursday 


the visitors that Milwauee could 
if she had to. By the time the 
vention began to head toward 


morning everything not anchored was, floating gaily 
down the street. 

Probably the weather man was the guilty party; at 
any rate the number of those who braved ‘yesterday ’s 


storm to attend the association was not so large as it 


usually is. But then, as Secretary I’. W. Shepard 
said, ‘*Those who did come were the kind who did 
something when they were there’? And they certainly 
| did. When President W. A. Holt asked to hear from 
any of the representative lumbermen present the gen- 


tleman named was on his feet in an instant. The result 
was that the association got over a lot of business 
in eminently satisfactory manner and broke all existing 
records by finishing before 2 o’clock. 
Prior to the meeting proper the Price List Committee 
met in the committee room to talk over the prices to 
for the approval of the whole body, and 
constitution, The committee was composed of 
MeMillan, of B. Fr. MeMillan & Bro.,, 


also the 
Chairman bh. F, 


MeMillan, Wis., and also of ©, V. MeMillan & Bro., 
Ontonayon, Mich.; Seeretary F. W. Shepard; B. W. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, 
Pardoe, of the Kenwood Lumber Company, 
The committee called to its assistance 


Davis, of the 
Wis.; I. H. 
Wausau, Wis. 


President W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Company, 
Oconto, Wis. 
Promptly at 10:30 President Holt called the meeting 


to order and Secretary Shepard called the roll, those 


being the following: 
Those Present. 


Mich. 
Land & Lumber 


unswering 


Ingalls, 


Ira Carley, 
F. Wisconsin 


J. Lang, 
Mich. 
Eugene Shaw, 
William C. Klann, 
waukee. 
F. W. Shepard, 
George Pillsbury, 


Hermansville, 


Wis. 
Mil 


Co. 


Kau Claire, 
Lumber Co., 


Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., 
Rietbrock Land & 
Transfer Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee. 


J. H. Johannes, Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis 

W. ©. London, Barker & Stewart, Wausau, Wis. 

I’. L. Tibbits, Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 

George P. Noble, Milwaukee. 

Ss. M. Quaw, Quaw Lumber Co., Edgar, Wis. 

James McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber. Co.., Minneapolis 

J. H. Chensak, Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Wis. 

George E. Foster, Foster Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis. 

B. F. MeMillan. B. F. MeMillan & Bro., MeMillan, Wis. 

A. B. Carson, Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 

3. W. Davis, John R. Davis Lumber Co., Phillips. Wis 

I H. Pardoe. Fenwood Lumber Co... Wausau, Wis. 

W. A. Holt. Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 

W.H. Bradbury, N. B. Holway Estate, La Crosse, Wis. 

Hf. V. Spaulding, Marion Kiger, Urquhart, Wis. 

Mr. Killson, Medford Mfg, Co., Medford. Wis. 

Lee Gibson, Medford Mfg. Co., Medford, Wis. 

A. R. Week, John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

( I. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Co., Stetsonville, Wis. 


The minutes of the last meeting were then read and 
approved. Tt was decided that no report by the treas- 
urer need be made, this not being an annual meeting. 
The mention of the state of the treasury naturally led 
to a question as to promptness of the members in 


meeting dues, and resulted in some natured rail- 
lery at the expense of the chap who is always putting 
off until some other day what his neighbors would a 
whole lot rather see him do due day. 

The important question of price lists was the incen- 
tive of considerable discussion. Mr. MeMillan, ehair- 
man of the price list committee, said: 


good 


The price list committee in committee meeting thought 
that it would not be becessary to change the present list 
and would recommend to you that no changes be made: 
that we are aware that we have been passing through rather 


a quiet time, but we think that we are all in the same boat 
We are also aware of the fact that there have been conces 


sions made. But while some cuts have been made I have 
not heard of over half a dollar anywhere, and I do not 
think that the price list committee would be justified in 
recommending anything below the present list. I feel, gen 
tlemen, that we have gotten through the deep water and 
that we will soon be touching our feet on dry land, And f 


believe that it will be pretty hard picking for us when we 
go into our lumber yards to fill a bill and that we will find 
fhat we have not the stock to sell. Although the condition 
of the weather is rather dampening I feel that we are going 
to have a good fall trade, and we would earnestly recom 
mend that every man who has any hemlock hold his prices 
close to the list--right up to the list—and I think that if 
he does he will make money by so doing. I submit this 
as my report. 


President Holt put the question as to Mr. MeMillan’s 


report, and it was moved and seconded that it be 
accepted, but before calling a vote some further dis- 
cussion was had, during which Kugene Shaw, of the 


Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Kau Claire, Wis., was 
called upon. Mr. Shaw upheld Mr. MeMillan’s side of 
the price list question. He said he saw ‘‘no reason in 
the world why prices cannot be maintained,’? and that 
‘there is no more reason in selling below the official 
list than there is in going down and throwing our 
money into the lake.’’? The business of the Daniel 
Shaw Lumber Company, he said, had been very sat 
isfactory, the trade appearing to run to the smaller 
sizes. Concerns like the Edward Hines Lumber Com 
pany and the Weyerhaeuser Companies, who handle 
100,000,000 feet and more, say that low grade pine 
is bringing firm prices and is very scarce, although 
No. 4 pine boards are weak and are going at 25 cents 
below the official list. 

Hemlock comes into competition with low grade pine, and 
the lumbermen lay special stress upon the fact that it is 
these low yzrades that are now so searce, and which are 
bringing higher prices than ever appeared on any list that 
was ever issued, and that this searcity of pine will nat 
urally cause hemlock to be used in its place. 
that 
and 
corn 


crop 
only 
can 


It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
conditions are brighter than for some years, 
a failure of sufficient warmth to ripen the 
operate against the farmers throughout the great north 
western country. With a good crop assured a heavy 
fall trade appears inevitable, and this is the view taken 


by the well known authorities on lumber trade matters 
who made up the attendance in the Pfister on Thurs- 
day. ‘ 

Ira Carley, of Ingalls, Mich., in speaking of trade 


matters throughout the northern peninsula, said: 


Conditions are very favorable and have been right along 
We have been close to the saw ever since the spring. We 
have not sent out a list, nor have we been out to solicit 
trade——as a matter of fact we have not been able to fill all 
the orders that have come to us. I have no fault to find 
with trade. I am perfectly satisfied and can see no good 
reason why we should not run right - to the list. There 
have been’ lots of orders we could not take care of on ac 


count of green stock. 
The president called upon F. H. Pardoe, of the Fen 
Lumber Company. 


Pardoe said that his firm had been having con 


wood 


Mr. 
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siderable difficulty in keeping out of the way of orders, 
had been doing a good business and had no reason 
to complain. He joined with the others in declaring 
that it would be nonsense to cut the list. Mr. Pardoe 
said that they had a little more dry stock on hand 
now than at this time last year, but explained this 
by saying that they had put in a new and larger mill 
and were thus able to get out more lumber and faster 
than before. 

I’. L. Tibbits, of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, when called upon by the president, 
modestly disclaimed the right to speak on the subject, 
saying that as his was a new concern, he did not feel 
entitled to lift up his voice in the councils of the 
great. He was finally overruled, however, and after 
stating that he had nothing to complain of as regarded 
volume of business, considering the time of year, Mr. 
Tibbits brought up the question of discounts, stat 
ing that as they had begun business about the time the 
1% percent was adopted, they had adhered strictly to 
it, and wanted to know if it was the rule of the associa- 
tion. He said that he found it to work first class. 

Mr. Pardoe stated that his firm had issued a cireular 
on this discount and had adhered strictly to it exeept 
in one or two where one of their had 
given a better discount to a customer, having, as he 
thought, sufficient reason for so doing. He stated that 
the salesman had been instructed that in future he 
should take no orders except on the new schedule. 

A discussion of the discount question pro and con 
followed, but it was agreed that in all ordinary cases 
the 14% percent should be closely followed. Mr. Me- 
Millan, in summing up the situation, said: 


cases salesmen 


As a general thing, I think the rate is pretty well adhered 
to As I said before, I gave 50 percent the other day and 
was very glad to do it-—-I was glad to get the odd 50; but 
1 feel that these rules should be followed up I do not 
think that we ought to give more than 14%. IT have always 
felt that we should get down to 1 pereent. it is enough 
Now the lumbermen hang to the old rules very tenaciously. 
You take the dry goods men, the grocery men and they will 
change their discounts every few days. They do in all 
other commercial businesses. All other people will change 
their discounts except the lumbermen— they hang to that old 
2 percent. I think the thing to do would be to reduce to 
1 percent, 

W. Hf. Bradbury, of the N. B. Holway Estate, La 
Crosse, stated that they had had as many orders as they 
could fill during July and August; that they had sent 
out lists only by special request. Their stock, he said, 
was about the same as it was this time last year, and 
it was not any too dry. Mr. Bradbury stated that in 
his opinion the present list ought to be maintained, 
and that it would be very foolish to cut the list at 
the present time, unless the frosts should spoil the 
corn crop. 

Mr. Killson, of the Medford Manufacturing 
pany, of Medford, Wis., stated that in his opinion the 
shortage in white pine would boom hemlock. Mr. Kill 
son reported a good business, and stated that he could 
see no reason why present prices should be reduced. 

George HK. Pillsbury, of Milwaukee, confirmed the gen 
eral report of satisfactory markets, and said that there 
had been, so far as he knew, no variation except in 
2 x 4-128 and 2 x 4-14s. 

J. H. Chensak, of the Athens Manufacturing Com 
pany, Athens, Wis., stated that trade with his concern 
is improving, and that practically the only difficulty 
lay in getting sufficient cars to carry out orders. 

C. P. Ellingson, of the Ellingson Lumber Company, 
Stetsonville, was of the few who was not entirely sat 
isfied with the existing conditions of trade. In deserib 
ing the situation from his point of view, Mr, Ellingson 
said: 


Com 


We have had a fair trade during the last two months, 
still we have not had as much as we could have taken care 
of As far as conditions in Wisconsin are concerned, it 
has been very dull during the last two months. Still prices 
have kept up yell. IT do not see why we should not. be ¢ 
to get list as soon as there is any trade. The fact is, 
has been very little trade during July and August. 
cerps terms, [ do not find any objection to 14% percent on 
hemlock, although I have heard that some has been sold at 
2 percent. As far as stock is concerned. our boards are 
nearly all sold and also our 2x10s and 2x12s. 

W. ©. London, of Barker & Stewart, Wausau, 
that, naturally expecting a dull season during July and 
August, they had enjoyed a very good trade, and that 
there was no time that they did not have from forty 
to fifty orders on the books of the firm; that since 
the first of August until about the middle they had 
dropped off somewhat, but that it was beginning to 


said 


pick up again, and that at present they have more 
orders than they had ten days ago. ‘The Barker & 
Stewart concern has a good assortment of stock. The 


» 


only thing they are long on is 2 
very large stock of dry lumber. Mr. London stated 
that they experienced no trouble at all in obtaining 
plenty of trade, and that they never have any trouble 
about the 144 percent—they print that rate of discount 
on their invoices, and have never had any question 
about it. 

J. H. Johannes, assistant treasurer and manager of 
the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, Wausau, re 
ported a very good trade up to the middle of the present 
month, Their stock is short on hemlock, while they 
have 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 feet, of pine. Mr. Johannes 
stated that for the first time in years they were out of 


x 4-12s, and have no 


No. 4, their stock being all 8 inches and wider. Speak- 
ing of terms, he said that they had never had any 


trouble, except in the ease of one man, who thought 
his money was worth a 2 percent discount. The dif- 
ference amounted to but $1.14, but just on principle 
Mr. Johannes wrote him a letter, explaining that his 
dollars looked just about the ordinary size, and that 
if he didn’t like their discount he might take his trade 
elsewhere. Mr. Johannes said he thought the price on 
16 foot stock should be raised at least 50 cents, 


A. R. Week, of the John Week Lumber Company, 
Stevens Point, took up the thread of Mr. Johannes’ 
motion to raise the price on the 16 foot stock and said 
he thought it should be at least 50 cents and possibly 
$1 higher than the present list. 

‘* Everybody knows,’’ said Mr. Week, ‘‘that it is hard 
to get hemlock in long lengths, and | think that we 
should raise the price on the 16 foot stuff at any rate. 
There is going to be a good demand for hemlock this 
year and it should stand the raise. Ll make a motion 
to advance the price on 20 foot and longer 50 cents, 
including timber.’’ 

Before a vote was taken on the motion of Mr. Week, 
Bb. W. Davis, of the John R. Davis Lumber Company, 
Phillips, stated that although this was a dull time of 
the year in the lumber industry, he thought that Mr. 
Week was in the right in moving to advance the price 
on some items, and that the list would stand the raise. 
Mr. Davis said with regard to the 1144 percent discount 
that he had had but little trouble in this direction, and 
that in the few cases which had come up all that had 
been necessary was to send one of the association’s little 
red the delinquent. Mr. Davis added that 
altogether their trade had been good and that he would 
not consider it at all advisable to eut any article on the 
list. 

W. ©. Klann, of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, stated that trade had been satisfae- 
tory, and that they were selling right up to the list, 
and that they were shipping all that their facilities 
would permit. Referring to yellow pine, he said that 
he had had a letter from one of their agents a short 
time ago, who is in the yellow pine territory a little 
north of the central part of Illinois, who wrote to say 
that he had been having a little difficulty in obtaining 
orders. Mr. Klann stated that they had no trouble in 
regard to the discount. He gave as his opinion ‘that 
the prices should not be increased at the present time. 

George P. Noble, of Milwaukee, and I. J. Lang, of 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, Hermansville, 
Mich., both reported favorable trade conditions and 
prospects. Mr. Noble, however, was not in favor of 
advancing prices, while Mr. thought that this 
should be done. 

After much 


slips to 


Lang 
discussion if was finally moved by 
Week that an advance of 50 cents be made on 20-foot 
and longer. The motion was seconded, and upon being 
put to vote carried by a large majority. 

Kugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, 
Mau Claire, Wis., moved that amendments to the list 
go into effect on Friday morning at which mo 
tion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

After considerable further was moved 
that 8 x 12-18s be advanced 50 cents, and upon being 
put to vote the motion was carried unanimously. 
final changes in the price list were as follows: Two-ineh 
piece stuff 20-foot and longer advanced 50° cents; in 
S-inch piece stuff, 3 x 1T2-18s and all S-inch and thieker 
above 18-foot was advanced 50 cents, as also the 16-foot 
common boards and 16-foot shiplap. Other 
left unchanged. 

The secretary 
reported by a 


5:30, 


discussion it 


items were 


read the proposed new constitution as 


committee, and after discussion it) was 


voted unanimously that it be adopted, though not to 
vo into effect until the annual meeting in January, 
1904. 

Mr. Shaw moved that the Northwestern Hemlock 


Manufacturers’ Association join the National associa- 
tion, and Mr. MeMillan, as chairman of the committee 
which had taken the matter under advisement, returning 
a favorable report, the motion was seconded and = car- 
ried unanimously. 

The regular business of the meeting having now been 
transacted, Mr. Week moved that the meeting be ad- 
journed sine die, and the motion having been seconded 
and unanimously carried adjournment was declared, 





THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Among those interested in the lumber industry vis 
iting in Chieago during the week ending on Wednes 
day last were the following: 


Charles Ilorton, Winona, John Oxenford, Indianapolis, 
Minn. Ind. 
I’, W. Rockwell, Milwaukee, (. S. Carey, Cairo, Ill. 


G4 
Wis. ‘ W. W. Whitcher, Detroit, Mich. 
W. H. Gilbert, Ashland, Wis. L. Methudy, St. Louis, Mo. 
Giuy Gray, Cleveland, Ohio. W. LL. Roach, Muscatine, lowa. 
S. Heineman, Merrill, Wis. I. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 
J.J, Tully, Beaver Dam, Wis. J. B. Lambert, Beloit, Wis. 
I. R. Pearson, Pittsburg, Pa. C. W. Kotcher, Detroit, Mich, 
J. W. Wells, Menominee, Mich. G. I. Lamb, Clinton, Towa. 





J. J. Wemple, Cleveland, Ohio. W. I. Smith, Cairo, Il. ; 
(. S. Curtis, Wausau, Wis. T. H. Shevlin, Minneapolis, 
M. L. Dake, Traverse City, Minn. 
Mich. I’. R. Gilehrist, Cleveland, Ohio, 
A. KE. Cartier, Ludington, Gould C. Dietz, Omaha, Neb. 
Mich. R. A. Hooten, Danville, I. 
I.. K. Baker, Ashland, Wis. 4K. L. Finkbine, Des Moines, 
W. G. Watson, Muskegon, lowa. 

Mich. D. G. Saunders, Kansas City, 
James N. Rogers, Indianapo Mo. 

lis, Ind J. S. Owen, Owen, Wis. 


G. A. Foster, Fairchild, Wis. H. B. Kelly, Goshen, Ind 
Thomas Bardon, Ashland, Wis. J. N. Manson, Wausau, Wis. 
J. Salmen, New Orleans, La. A. A. Loetsher, Dubuque, lowa. 
I. W. Morley, Saginaw, Mich. N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis, 
W. ID. Connor, Marshfield, Wis. Ind. 

G. Bohn, St. Paul, Minn. 


OBB DDI II 


The Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company, the 
well known manufacturers of saw mill machinery at Fond 
du Lac, Was., has recently issued a handgomely de 
signed catalog describing its different makes of band 
sawing machinery. Some attention is paid to the band 
mill but the greater part of the catalog is devoted to 
horizintal band re-saws, which are described at length 
telling of the many advantages of this style over any 
other type of re-saw yet brought out, 


Mr. 
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CAR AND CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


Fosburgh Lumber 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Co. 








§18 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: | Fine Bldg., BOSTON, 


EVERY GOOD THING IS IMITATED ! 


The imitation may be good. 
genuine is better. Imitations usually 
lack the essentials of the real thing. 


The 


If you desire a first-class building 
material and want the real thing 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


must be the object of your search. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 























Kiln Dried 
Rough or 
Dressed 


N. C. 
PINE 


Daily Capacity 175,000 Feet. 
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THE INTERSTATE TRUST 
AND BANKING COMPANY, 
OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
WITH A PAID UP CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS OF TWO 


MILLION DOLLARS, HAS 
EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 
FOR HANDLING THE AC- 


COUNTS OF LUMBERMEN. 























Do You Ship in Car Lots? 


If so you should have the 


RED BOOK, The Recognized Anthor- 


ity on Lumber Credits. 


it Contains the Names of ea Engaged in the Following Lines, 
Together with their Financial Standing: 


LUMBER LINES Cedar Posts, (Dealers and Manuface 
turers), Interior Finish Manufacturers, Moulding Manufacture 
ers, Lumber Dealers, Wholesale and Retail Planing Mills, Saw 
Mills, Sash, Door und Blind Dealers and Manufacturers. Stair 
Buliders, (Operating Mili), Wood Box Manufacturers, Harde 
ware Dealers, carrying stock of Sash, Doors and Biinds, 


MANUFACTURERS of Agricultural Implements, Cars, Car 
riages Furniture, Chairs, Coffins, Desks. Ludders, Mowers, Ore 
gans, Parlor Frames, Pianos, Plows, Reapers Refrigerators, 
Sec.0ol and Sewing Machine Furniture, Show Cases, Store and 
Ottice Fixtures, Trunks, Veneers, Wagons. Wood Floors and 
Mantles, Wood Pumps, Woodenware, Wind Mills, 

The Book is alsoa Bank Directory, Railroad Guide, Ate 
torney’s List, Express Directory, etc. Contains more 
names and information than any other publication of the 
kind. Published in January and July and covers the 
United States and Manitoba Thoroughly organized col- 
lection department in connection. Claims collected any- 
where. Try us. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 
CHICAGO. 





Established 1876. 


Mention this Paper. Suite 911 Tacoma Building, 
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(1 | HONECKER & SUMMERS, 
Public Accountants 2 Auditors 


We refer to prominent lumber companie 
leading capitalists and financial institutions. 


145 La Salle Street, 


Rooms 421 and 422 vi Bidg. CHICAGO. 





Telephone, CENTRAL 4200. 
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PPPS 


Wood Preserving 


With any of the best processes now 
in use. 






WORKS: CAPACITY: 


. —— Based on 24-hour treat- 
Beaumont, Texas. | ment, 75,000,000 feet per 
Texarkana, Texas. | year. 


Address all Communications to 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
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WASTE FOREST J orice | CHEMICAL 


! PRODUCTS ...| ™ JPROCESSES 
H. O. CHUTE, 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 
Wade Building, - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO. 


We want your orders for 
Dressep HEMLOCK 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIh. 


Write us. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


OP PLDI IIIS 
Of how little real significance bank clearings, espe- 
cially of New York city, are as a measure of current 


trade is shown by the record of clearings for the week 
ending August 20. Taking the country at large the 
clearings were $1,916,521,163, which is a decrease of 
9 percent as compared with the corresponding week of 
1902. Yet outside of New York there was an actual 
increase in clearings equivalent to 4.9 percent. New 
York’s clearings are so preponderatingly large that the 
decrease in that city of 16.5 percent overcame the sub- 
stantial increases elsewhere and put the country to the 
bad with the heaviest decrease noted in many months. 
The jeading increases by percentage were as follows: 
Chicago, 8.3 preent; Boston, 4.7 percent; St. Louis, 
12.9 percent; Pittsburg, 8.9 percent; San Francisco, 23 
percent; Kansas City, 9.3 percent; Minneapolis, 7.4 per- 
cent; New Orleans, 18.6 percent; Detroit, 9.5 percent ; 

Omaha, 13.2 percent; Milwaukee, 16.3 percent. The lead- 
ing decreases were all in the east, showing the influence 
of New York. They were as follows: New York, 16.5 
percent; Philadelphia, 3.7 percent; Baltimore, 20.9 per- 
cent; Cleveland, which is particularly affeeted by adverse 
stock influence, 13.1 percent. The stock market affected 
clearings all over the country to a certain extent, but 
that in spite of the great decrease in New York there 
should have been an increase of practically 5 percent 
elsewhere throughout the country is significant of the 
real strength of the business situation. 

* * 7 


In September, 1902, the surplus in the United States 
treasury from receipts was $11,025,743; in October, 
$4,486,295; in November, $588,743; in all for the 
three months, $16,100,621. During the first. fifteen days 
of August, thus year, the receipts of the government 
were $2,090,797 more than for the same time in 1902, 
and expenditures were $4,020,000 less. The surplus for 
the period in 1903 was $3, — ‘compared with a 
deficit in’ 1902 of $2,485,538 


* 


The gross earnings of the railroads of the country, 
since January have run, without much interruption, 
10 to 13 percent ahead of last year, and the propor- 
tion of inerease is still being maintained. For the 
second week of August, 39 roads report a gain in gross 
earnings of 11.38 pereent. Net earnings for June, on 


80 roads, show a gain of 10.31 pereent, the gain in 
gross having been 15.62 percent. For the twelve 


months ending June 30, gross earnings increased 9.35 
percent and net earnings 4.04 pereent. Yet during this 
period of heavy earnings the stock market made an 
unexampled deeline. ‘‘What relation has e¢ arnings to 
values of railroad securities?’’ some of the wise men 
on ’echange are asking. 

* * * 

Owing to the abolition of tolls on the Canadian 
canals the movement of grain from upper lake ports 
to Montreal and Quebee has been greatly increased. 
Encours aged by this result two lake lines are regularly 
engaged in the grain trade between Duluth and Chi- 
eago and Montreal and Quebee. The grain thus reaches 
Canadian seaports for shipment to Europe instead of 
New York and other Atlantic coast ports. This diver- 
sion of grain transit has, to a degree, upset the caleu- 
lations of the railroads between Buffalo and the sea- 
board, in respect to rates, and is said to be seriously 
eutting into the American lake and rail haul. It is 
thought that the matter has reached such a stage that 
a new basis of west to east rates will have to be ar- 
ranged. This Canadian diversion of the grain trade 
has also renewed the agitation for the enlargement of 
the Brie canal to barge carrying capacity. 

PABA LD LDL LL PDL 


The Increased Currency Circulation. 


It is proposed at the extra session of Congress to 
provide by legislation for a greater currency supply, 
as well as for an elastic element in the currency. To 
increase the supply during the fall months, when the 
movement of the crops is to be provided for, it is 
proposed to inerease facilities for getting money out 
of the national treasury and putting it into circulation. 
It is to be observed that the fall stringeney mostly 
New York, from which point there is usually 
a transfer of eurrency into the interior to move the 
crops. The opponents of any currency legislation insist 
that there is money enough for any ordinary commercial 
purpose in the country, and if if were not for over- 
speculation there would never be any fall pineh in New 
York. 

In order to throw light on this contention the Wall 
Street Journal has published a table showing how much 
money there has been in the country each year from 
1897 to 1902, inclusive. In 1897 there was in cireulation 
in the United States $1,640,200,519, which amount stead- 
ily increased from year to year until it reached $2,249,- 
390,551 in 1902. Thus in six years a gain of $609,181,- 
032 was made. The amount of money per capita in 
circulation in 1897 was $22.87; in 1902 it was $28.43. 
So it that the increase of circulation has out- 
stripped the growth of population to a marked degree. 
Since 1902 the circulation has inereased to $2,382,018,- 
198 on August 1. The inerease since 1897 to date was 
741,808,979, an increase largely due to the produe- 
tion of gold since 1897, 

Of all the money in the United States in 1902, 12.24 
pereent was in the treasury, 32.69 pereent in the banks 
and 55.07 percent in the hands of the people. Thus there 
is actually less money in the hands of the banks in pro- 
portion to the supply than there was six years ago, while 


arises in 


seenis 


the amount in circulation outside the banks is $399,400,- 
000 greater. As money in the banks is the basis of 
credit and money outside is simply used for cash 
payments, the foregoing facts may perhaps be one 
explanation of the congestion of credits. It may be 
assumed that there is not money necessary to serve 
as the reserve against the credits which the business of 
the country requires. 





SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZING. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.,) 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 26.—One hundred and _ fifty 
red cedar.shingle mills were represented at a meeting held 
here today. 

A committee was appointed looking toward permanent 
organization for the benefit of the entire industry. 

J. BE. D. 
BPA BD PDD DD PD DDD 

The M. Garland Company, manufacturer of special 
saw mill machinery, at Bay City, Mich., has just shipped 
to the Boyne City Lumber Company, of Boyne City, 
Mich., what is undoubtedly the largest band re-saw ever 
built. This machine has 8-foot band wheels cap 
able of carrying 10-inch saws, the upper wheel being 
supported on 9-foot columns. It will take a 11-inch 
board off a timber 10-inches thick and 36 inches wide, 
and will split a eant 18x36 inches, and it is also provided 
with a system of return rolls to return the cants from 
the rear to the front of the resaws, which enables the 
operator to keep a continuous stream of lumber going 
through the machine, the cants being made by the regular 
band saws. The movable feed rolls are operated by a 
steam tension cylinder, which eliminates the difficulty 
experienced with tension weights in sawing thick stock. 


DBA LBBB LD LD LIL LISI 


The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, under 
date of August 10, has issued its Official Bulletin and 
Membership List. It contains complete and official list 
of all the retail lumber yards of Nebraska, and has 
also all the wholesalers and jobbers who are members 
of the association. The membership list shows an en- 
couraging increase, there having been added seventeen 
new yards since the last issue of the bulletin. 


PAPA OOO 


A leading commercial authority in the east states 
that the production of hard coal in the Pennsylvania 
mines continues at a record breaking pace. Owing to 
the strike last year it was impossible to accumulate a 
surplus at any storage point. At this particular time 
the supply at New York is all that is requisite. It is 
estimated that the output this year will be 66,000,000 
tons as against 31,000,000 in 1902, 60,242,560 in 1901, 
51,000,000 in 1900 and 41,000,000 in 1890. The rate of 
production this year has been much in excess, each 
month, over that of corresponding months last year. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


MEETING OF HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 
of the Hardwood Manufae- 


Association of the United States, announces that 





Secretary Lewis Doster, 


turers’ 
an important meeting of that association will be held 


at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, on Saturday, September 


5, and that all members are requested to be present. 


—_—e—eOO! 


Francis Beidler, of Francis Beidler & Co., this city, 
has been recreating on the Atlantie seaboard for sev- 
eral days. 

W. J. Carney, of the Carney Bros. Company, this 
city, was absent in the north the past week looking 
about among the mills for stock. 


Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, this 
city, early in the week returned from a sojourn at the 
scene of his company’s operations in the Duluth dis- 
trict. 

William E. 
the Chicago 
the boom of 
of Wisconsin. 

Edward S. Marshall, president of the Republie Rail- 
way Appliance Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and well 
known to many lumbermen of that market and of the 
southwest, was a Chicago visitor this week. 


The Matthews-Greer Company, of Indianapolis, has 
been merged with the American Lumber & Export Com- 
pany, of that city, of which R. J. & B. F. Camp, of 
White Springs, Fla., are the principal owners. 8S. B. 
Matthews is the manager of* the combined institutions. 


Robert Snider, of the Reese-Snider Lumber Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Snider reports a seasonably good trade in his part 
of the Hoosier state and says that fall trade is likely 
to be heavy. 


Curtis, the well known correspondent of 
Record-Herald, has undertaken to start 
Isaac Stephenson for the next governor 


George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, returned this week from 
his somewhat prolonged western trip, during which he 
attended several conventions on the coast and the meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Association at Minneap- 


olis. 


R. L. McCormick, secretary and general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
made a flying visit to the east last week, but left again 
for the coast on Thursday, after presiding at a meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association and 
addressing the forestry convention in Minneapolis. 


J. H. Mills & Son, manufacturers of yellow pine lum- 
ber, with headquarters at Poplarville, Miss., and with 
mills at Glade, Miss., have removed their mill plant from 
the latter point to Derby, Miss. The capacity of the 
concern has been doubled and the firm is already well 
equipped to handle the fall trade. 


P. G. Dodge & Co., the ancient and honorable hard- 
wood concern of Lumber street, near Twenty-second, 
this city, is still in line with the foremost poplar deal- 
ers. Upto August 24 the firm had received 105 carloads 
of poplar since July 31. Its July receipts of the same 
kind of lumber were nearly as large. The firm reports 
sales keeping well up with receipts. 


Frank M. Creelman, the well known dealer in cotton- 
wood and other southern hardwood products, has been 
doing such a good business since he established himself 
in Chicago a few months ago that he has found it neces- 
sary to secure larger quarters and has therefore removed 
from the Tribune Building to 605 Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust building, corner of Adams and Clark streets. 


L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
of this city, returned from a trip up into Wisconsin on 
Monday last. Mr. Barth’s train met the train that was 
wrecked Sunday night this side of Fond du Lae and was 
delayed many hours on that account. In this wreck 
several people were killed and fifteen or twenty injured 
and Mr. Barth says that some of his experiences at the 
scene of the wreck he did not care to repeat. 


The True & True Company, of this city, has recently 
distributed a novelty to its customers in the shape of 
a barometer card, indicating prospective changes in the 
weather. The ecard shows a diminutive gentleman whose 
trousers have been sensitized so that when exposed to the 
air they change in color; blue indicating fair weather, 
pink, rainy weather and lilac, changeable weather, These 
cards are in great demand, as might be expected. 


Henry Wheeler, the 
who has represented Palmer, 
in Indiana, Illinois and other 
years past, was in town this week, 
from a trip into central and southern Illinois in the 
interest of the above concern. Mr. Wheeler reports 
trade in doors and mill work picking up materially and 
Says that prospects in that section are first class for a 
good fall trade. 


Q. Y. Hamilton, of Shawneetown, Ill., was in Chicago, 
this week visiting some of his customers. Mr. Hamilton 
is well known in the Chicago hardwood trade, having for 
thirteen years been connected with the Heath-Witbeck 
Company, of this city, and for many years previous with 
Various Chicago concerns. Recently in company with 


veteran sash and door salesman, 
Fuller & Co., of this city, 
northern states for many 
having just returned 


Chris Kratz, of the Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company, 
EVansville, Ind., he formed the firm of Kratz & Hamil- 
ton who are operating a mill of 15,000 feet daily capacity 
at Shawneetown. The firm manufactures largely car 
and bridge stock and Mr. Hamilton’s many friends in 
this market and elsewhere will be glad to know that 
his business is prospering finely. 


Miss Tracie Censky, secretary-treasurer 
Kellogg Lumber & Manuf: vcturing Company, Antigo, 
Wis., was in Chicago two or three days this week and was 
a guest at the Auditorium Annex. Miss Censky’s com- 
pany manufactures hardwood lumber and barrel hoops 
and staves and she says that the present has been a 
successful year thus far in both de spartments of the busi- 
ness. She has many friends in the hardwood trade who 
are pleased to note her successful management of this 
concern, 


of the T. D. 


W. J. Bermingham, secretary and treasurer of the 
Montgomery Lumber Company, of Kenosha, Wis., con- 


cluded the purchase this week of the plant of the Keno- 
sha Sash & Door Company, at that point. Mr. Berm- 
ingham, who is the son of the well known Illinois re- 
tailer, T. J. Bermingham, of Galena, has built up a fine 
lumber business in Kenosha and with the addition of the 
recently acquired planing mill he will be well equipped 
to handle his growing trade. The capital stock of the 
Kenosha Sash & Door Company will be increased. from 
$35,000 to $6,000. 


R. B. Dunsmore, western representative of the S. A. 
Woods Machine Company, manufacturer of woodworking 
machinery, of South Boston, Mass., returned to Chicago 
this week from a two months’ vacation which he spent 
in Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia. He reports 
having had a splendid time and returned much improved 
in his physical condition and ready to grapple with the 
big demand for woodworking machinery which he says 
has continued uninterrupted through the season. He 
states that the outlook for trade during the coming fall 
and winter is first class and that his company is still 
doing its best to fill all orders promptly. 


Fred W. Pettibone, for the past year manager of the 
plant of the Mississippi Lumber Company, Quitman, 
Miss., and previous to that occupying the same position 
with the Kingston Lumber Company, at Laurel, Miss., 
has resigned his position at Quitman to go into business 
for himself at Louisville, Ky., where the Stotz-Perkins- 
Pettibone Company has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $50,000. The company will make its principal busi- 
ness the handling of yellow pine at wholesale and will 
purchase stocks at southern mills to ship in carload lots 
direct. Mr. Stotz, the senior member of this company, 
has for some time represented the Mississippi Lumber 
Company in the Louisville market and the new 
will continue in the same capacity. 


Harry C. Page, Illinois representative of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., with per- 
sonal headquarters at Springfield, Ll., was in Chicago 
this week on his return from a six weeks’ vacation spent 
in the neighborhood of Omena, Mich., on Grand Traverse 
bay. Mr. Page’s many friends in the trade will be 
pleased to note his appearance of improved health as 
the result of his spending much of his vacation time in 
fishing and golf playing. One of the marked changes 
accomplished in his appearance during his outing was 
the increased length of his auburn hair and whiskers, 
though it was his intention, we understand, to have the 
mowing machine put to work on the new crop before 
presenting himself to his many customers in the rural 
districis. 


H. B. Leavitt, 


concern 


general manager of the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company, Warren, Ark., has been in the eity this 
week, During the three years in which Mr. Leavitt has 
been in charge of the operations of this company he has 
brought its business up to a large volume. But his 
health has suffered in consequence and as he seems un- 
able to become acclimated in Arkansas, he has tendered 
his resignation to take effect September 1. His brother, 
Jerome B. Leavitt, who for several years has been as- 
sistant manager of the company’s business, has accepted 
the position of general manager in his stead. H. B. 
Leavitt, however, still retains his stock in the company 
and his relations with the other stockholders, M. F. 
Rittenhouse and J. W. Embree, of this city, remain of 
the most cordial character. For a year, however, he in- 


tends to rest until his health shall be fully re-estab- 
lished, after which he may again enter the lumber busi- 
ness. 





CHANGES IN THE INDUSTRIAL LUMBER COM- 


PANY. 

It is already known in lumber circles that C. M. 
Rork, formerly assistant in the sales department of the 
Industrial Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex., was 
given charge of that department and = of the 
traveling force on July 1, and upon G. E, 
Tarbox,, assistant secretary removing to Kan- 
sas City, the following additional changes have 


Cahill has now been appointed traf- 
fic and mill manager for the company, and W. L. 
Granger, late dispatcher of the St. Louis, Watkins & 
Gulf railroad, takes charge of the rate desk vacated by 
him. L. E. LeTulle is a new addition to the force, and 
is engaged in the bookkeeping department under C, H. 
Lowe, as assistant and invoice clerk. An assistant secre- 
tary will be selected from present members of the staff. 
The Industrial Lumber Company reports a very satis- 
factory volume of commercial and railroad business at 
good prices, and states that its shipments for July were 
heavie r than ever before in its history for that month. 


been made: E. J 
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FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION SHORT LATH 


at Red Cliff and Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


ALL WHITE PINE 


strictly No. 1 and 32 
inches long. 
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Price, $1.20 delivered Chicago; 
$1,70 Omaha rate of freight. 


RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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TEXARKANA, ARK. KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO, 





Wm. Buchanan 


LONG or SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LATH or MOULDINGS. 
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For Retail Lumber Yards. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





TEXARKANA, ARK. 
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Manufacturers and Exporters of 


COTTONWOOD, YELLOW PINE, 
OAK, CYPRESS, POPLAR, RED 
GUM, BOX SHOOKS, LATH, 
SHINGLES, ETC. i: ss ss 3: 

Pitch Pine Department, MOBILE, ALA.; MOSS POINT, 


MISS.; PENSACOLA, FLORIDA; 
BEAU MONT, TEXAS. 
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We are exclusive 
Walnut Manu- 

facturers and Ex- 
porters, % wt ut 


Ample Stocks, High-class Lumber. 
LESH, PROUTY 
& ABBOTT CUO. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


WALN 
ONLY.... 


Always in the 
market for good 


Walnut Logs. 
Telecode Used. 




































'Galloway- TENNESSEE |} 
Pease MOUNTAIN | 
Company, )onsea 
Johnson City, Poplar and Oak 
Tenn. A"Speciaity. 
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> SATIN WALNVT. 
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i, F, LUEHRMANN..Gmeer co. 
Manufacturers 

Henin, Semeentione St. Louis, Mo. 


DRESS: _§ Telecode, Western Union 
ws oo CODES: | and A. B. C.4th Edition: 
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Let Us Quote You Prices on 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND BASSWOOD 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR SHINGLES. 


We Handle all Kinds of Pacific Coast Lumber Products. 


Will name delivered prices on Fir Flooring and 
Finishing Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Cedat 
Siding and Finish, California Pine Uppers, 
Redwood Shingles, Siding, etc. 


| G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., = Appleton, Wis. 
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SOAK. ASH «i CYPR ESS$ 
LUMBER ocypress’SHINGLES 


Blue Lake Lumber Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Mills in Mississippi. LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 
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W. M. McCormick, Pres. 


W. B. TOWNSEND, Gen’! M’g’r. 
A.W. LEE, Vice-Pres. 


Jno. W. Wrigley, Sec. & Treas. 


Little River 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAND SAWED POPLAR 
Oak and Other Hardwoods, 


MILLS: 
TOWNSEND, 
Blount Co., TENN. 








PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
218 Girard Bidg. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The business interests of the country seem to be 
settling down to the conclusion that there is to be no 
serious disturbance in monetary and commercial af- 
fairs this year, and that fall trade and manufacture 
will be as vigorously prosecuted as was expected early 
in the season. The outcome of the crops will be a 
sufficient supplement to supplies carried over to meet 
demands for consumption, furnish the railways with 
freights and generally keep trade wheels in motion. 
There is so much product moving that the rolling stock 
of the roads is taxed beyond capacity; there is an un- 
wontedly heavy traffic in merchandise; receipts of live 
stock at the great western packing centers are enor- 
mous; wages are high, labor scarce, and the earnings 
of the employed were never so large as now. There is 
a remarkable development of natural resources in the 
west, southwest and south. All these potencies taken 
into account give assurance that prosperity is not to be 
arrested while there is an absence of some paralyzing 
shock to finance and credit more widespread and 
profound than has yet oceurred., 





* * * 

As was indicated last week, the greatest activity and 
strength in the lumber trade is manifested in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Texas, as a distribut- 
ing field. This section of the country has been favored 
by bountiful crops, which have stimulated a develop- 
ment before under full headway. From Kansas City, 
as the chief lumber trade center of the southwest, 
comes the statement that the demand for lumber is 
swelling in volume. There is a peculiar urgeney in 
the orders being received. The lumber is wanted 
quickly, showing that the call at consuming points is 
becoming importunate and general. Many orders 
reach the dealers without any mention of the price, 
the main thing apparent being that the lumber is 
wanted, while the price is a secondary consideration. 
No better evidence of an urgent demand could be ad- 
dueed, 

* * * 

The southwest is taking yellow pine in preponderat- 
ing volume, but cypress, northern pine, Pacifie coast 
redwood, fir and cedar enter in as aids to the supply in 
growing volume. The advance of 50 cents a thousand 
on 2x4’s and up to 2x12—20’s is being readily accepted. 
Kansas will have a good corn crop, Oklahoma a fair 
one. In the towns of the entire southwest there is a 
good deal of building in progress. The searcity of 
cars is being seriously felt in the shipment of yellow 
pine from gulf regions and Arkansas, but the eypress 
shippers have, as yet, but little trouble in making 
deliveries. The demand for eypress throughout the 
section under review is large and active. There is a 
heavier requirement for shingles in the southwest, com- 
paratively speaking, than in any other portion of the 
country, cypress, coast cedar, redwood and white cedar 
coming in for a share of the trade. Prices of shingles 
are better maintained in the southwest than elsewhere, 
which is natural under the stimulus of a good demand. 
There are delays in receipts from the coast, but the 
supply is fairly ample to meet requisitions. 

* * - 

In the middle south the yellow pine trade is in a 
somewhat different state from that west of the Missis- 
sippi. The demand from the middle west and from 
the east, while large in the aggregate, is more moderate 
than in the southwest. Building east of the great river 
has been to a degree hindered by labor troubles, and 
checked by caution on the part of investors. The 
railroads have also in a measure stopped buying car 
lumber; hence we hear of less demand for timber and 
car material at middle-south mills. The yard trade of 
the middle western states has not yet fully awakened 
to the demands of the fall trade. In the west and east 
there is a waiting mood observable, and an insistence 
on some shading in prices. Without doubt yellow pine 
prices in the middle south have felt the jar in the se- 
curity market, but they have held with encouraging 
firmness despite the shock. 

* * * 


In the northern pine and hemlock trade the state of 
mind pertaining to jobbers and retail dealers is a not 
able feature of the situation. The seller, as repre- 
sented by the manufacturer, and the buyers are a little 
apart in their views about prices. The latter assume 
that since lumber prices have been raised under the 
influence of great prosperity, expanded credits and a 
general boom in affairs, they should now come down a 
little. They back up this claim by pointing to labor 
troubles, the subsidence in building, the falling off in 
railway and ear factory requirement, the partial failure 
of the corn crop, as reasons why lumber will not sell 
this year as lavishly as it did in 1902. The seller 
offsets these bear arguments by showing that northern 
pine is scarce, the box grades are low and No. 4 about 
exhausted—and that by no possibility can prices of pine 
be reduced; that there is not enough to go round un- 
der any conceivable lack of demand. As to hemlock, 
there is no oversupply of that, either, and right along 
piece stuff is being taken as fast as it is ready for 
market. 

* * * 

The hardwood market of the entire country con 
tinues in a satisfactory condition in respect to demand, 
but the supply of oak, ash, birch and basswood is in- 
adequate to meet the requirements. At Memphis there 
is a small supply of lumber on sticks, and the eall is 


strong. The fall supply will depend on the weather. 
Trade is hurt by the partial embargo on cars destined 
for St. Louis. On some of the single track minor lines 
the agents will not bill lumber at all. There is such » 
scarcity of white oak timber at New Orleans that th: 
railway contractors are becoming atarmed. At Cin 
cinnati the larger demand is from the furniture facto 
ries. The increasing call for gum is a feature of the 
hardwood demand noticed on the lower Mississippi. In 
the north birch and basswood are in short supply. 
Poplar is moving freely in all the interior markets, but 
is reported plentiful and lower at Baltimore, the price 
there having dropped from $1 to $3. Elsewhere prices 
remain steady, though there are hints in some places 
about lower prices. 
ee 

The movement of redwood at San Francisco is re 
ported less urgent than in July, a record breaking 
month. The deliveries in August have, however, equaled 
those of last year. There is a great demand for red 
wood railroad ties from Mexico and Central and South 
America. Prices of redwood lumber are firm. Ship 
ments are liberal to Europe, South Africa, Australi: 
and Hawaii. Deliveries of fir are large, especially in 
southern California. There are in store 175,000,000 air 
dried shingles ready for the eastern trade. 

* * * 

Eastern spruce continues to be in active demand at 
New England points and in New York. A supply of 
logs is now coming to the mills, which are running full 
capacity. 

* * * 

A good business in North Carolina pine is reported 
from Norfolk. The demand exceeds expectations. There 
are small accumulations and prices are firm. At Balti- 
more the report indicates receipts 1arge and prices in- 
clined to soften. 

* * * 

In the Puget Sound district the demand for lumber is 
reported satisfactory, but cars are searece. Fair orders 
are being received for red cedar shingles. From sound 
points it is reported that demand for lumber and 
shingles is rising in Colorado, which is a direct benefit 
to the north coast trade. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. General appearances and reports from 
dealers go to indicate that there is more life in trade 
than there was a short time ago. It may be assumed 
that the fall trade is beginning to manifest symptoms 
of the rising tide. There has been no period this 
summer when business was positively dull, but since 
the beginning of the month there have been times 
when the urgeney was not great. Yet whatever ot 
dullness there has been has pertained to the rural de 
mand chiefly. The requirement that comes from the 
contractors and the manufacturing consumers of lum 
ber has kept a fairly even gait, so that dealers have 
had little reason to find fault with that class of trade. 

Now that it is seen that the crop outcome is to be a 
generally good average, country yards are beginning 
to make more inquiries and send in orders. In this 
branch of the trade dealers are expecting a considera 
hle inerease in the near future. 

Vacation time is nearly over, and the usual revival 
in activity following is sure to be felt in the lumber 
trade. The industries which consume yard stock will 
push production a little stronger than before. There 
will be some increase of building, as is usual in the 
fall, both in town and country. All lines of special 
demand, such as Chieago dealers have catered to in 
recent years, will take on new life. 

It is a feature of August business that prices have 
remained remarkably steady. There has been some 
talk about softness in spots, but inquiry reveals very 
little that is serious. There is the usual competition 
between southern and northern woods, but on neither 
side is there much inclination to cut. 

In respeet to the eargo market but little change 
can be reported. The commission men say that there 
are indications that the yard dealers are getting ready 
to take hold of offerings somewhat more freely than 
for some time past. Sales are occasionally made, and 
inquiries are frequent. Prices remain steady. Nor 
way piece stuff is priced at $16.50 for short and $17 
for long slims. 

Hemlock is going at $12.50 to $14, according to 
Jength and size. Some say it can be bought at $12 
as the minimum price. In respect to inch lumber the 
commission men handle but little except by the car 
load, as such stock along the lakes is mostly con- 
tracted for. 

Building permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment during the week ending August 26, 1903, were 
as follows: 





‘LASS, No. Value. 
RRR END dhe i aici oats dhs a achiarsl 18 $7,600 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........c0006 48 102,500 

S000 Ond under 10;000....0....08csec8 19 111,900 

10,000 and under 25,000............. 6 85,000 
IN rs Actors teccoeal cis a RP aco ae - 86 $ 307,050 
Totals preceding week............. 115 665,700 
Totals corresponding week 1902.... 106 . 534,500 
Totals from Jan. 1 to Aug. 26. 1908.3.268 22,321,670 


Totals for corresponding period 1902.3,358 35,488,990 
Receipts of lumber and shingles last week amounted 
to 37,821,000 feet, of which 12,509,000 arrived by lake. 
The total receipts for the corresponding week last 
year were 47,156,000 feet. Thus the decrease this 
year for the week was 9,335,000 feet. Receipts of 
shingles amounted to 8,482,000 as compared to 16,532,- 
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000, showing a decrease of 8,050,000. Thus far this 
season receipts show a total decrease in lumber of 
242,905,000, and in shingles of 20,655,000. Shipments 
increased during the week to the amount of 2,729,000 
feet of lumber, while shipments of shingles decreased 
6,647,000. Total shipments of lumber for the year so 
far are 93,346,000 feet less than 1902, and shipments 
of shingles have increased 57,891,000. 
Chicago Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago 

soard of Trade. 
RECEIPTS--WEEK ENDING AUGUST 22, 1908. 


Lumber. Shingles. 

Rk ARO RV oes oe EM Oe 37,821,000 8,482,000 
IN aca eis ols, of Wa ew pete ee 47,156,000 16,582,000 
RIG 06-6 css wk % 9,335,000 8,050,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 22, 1903. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Ri aiwaltin te Gaia wae 1,069,705,000 265,620,000 
PERN cece twins bc kere wees P 1,312,610,000 286,275,000 
ROORONI in as caw ee kuna 242,905,000 20,655,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDING AUGUST 22, 1908. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

PUM. co a POA ad aOR tee oa 17,785,000 6,781,000 
PEEK 491s wee ec era. oa eee cia w 15,956,000 13,428,000 
SOUS eiieid sd sig eee etncat 2,729,000 j= = —§ wsevcs 
DECREE palauev ute seek: 6. * teatmean 6,647,000 


POTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUSY 22, 1903. 
Lumber. Shingles. 


SO vice Ree h.c. vce ve eeeees eae 506,100,000 334,237,000 
WOME Sinise alt atts. bce x oakuie ain hie ale 599,446,000 276,346,000 
BUORCMEM 6 cilirs Gatiiewaiee . .iahepreats 57,891,000 
UNCC a e's ile SOW awe os 93,346,000 = ..seee 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Bullish feeling predominated 
at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association this week. The price list committee pre- 
pared a new list, which was adopted. ‘The net result of 
it does not amount to an increase, but it brings the list 
nearer to market prices. Dimension over 18 feet is ad- 
vanced 50 cents, and piece stuff of 10-foot lengths is 
made the same price at 12, 14 and 16-foot. The other 
changes were reductions. Lath of all grades was 
dropped 50 cents; 6-inch No. 3 fencing in but 16-foot 
lengths was reduced 50 cents; D siding was brought 
down $1 and E siding 50 cents. The report of Seere- 
tary Rhodes showed the market in a strong condition 
statistically, and verbal expressions from a number of 
the members corroborated his statements. The market 
is growing more active, and lumbermen are satisfied 
that they will find a market this fall for all that they 
have ready to ship, provided they can find ears for it. 
Shipments continue active. Receipts and shipments at 
Minneapolis for the week ending August 24 were as fol- 
lows: 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 
Feet 


, Feet. 

Jo Sr rere e seme ear 320,000 1,280,000 
WEOGNERS Gd dee Wosew 496,000 1,248,000 
PRUE Gcreheeeorsiaceates 336,000 1,264,000 
DT cVichsdetaeban hens 400,000 1,184,000 
LL are earcnee tear 768,000 1,712,000 
MOMS Ave woes neni ccenes 448,000 960,000 

2,768,000 7,648,000 
BOet WOOK. .cccsvecincessccapeeneee 8,768,000 
PRGRONOE. o6.0:0:6 Pearse aele Bee be 320,000 accsveces 
TNO nen 6eeclecedaace Beecevene 1,120,000 


Saginaw Valley. The weather has been wet the 
greater portion of the last week and this has interfered 
with local trade. No purchases of note in white pine 
have been reported. The market is firm and the 
brightening conditions continue. Stocks are ample, 
with limited receipts for all requirements. 
a firm market for box lumber and mill culls and these 
grades are scarce. In the yards some business is 
being done, but dry weather would improve the trade. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A yeneral improvement 
in the tone of the white pine market has taken place 
during the past week. There are some who do not 
think there has been enough increase to receive special 
notice, but a majority of the dealers are rather en- 
thusiastie over the manner in which demand has strength- 
ened lately. Those who do not report a considerable 
increase in business are not dissatisfied with prevailing 
conditions, while the feeling that a decidedly active fall 
trade is certain is becoming more pronounced right 
along. Stock is in better assortment than at any time 
this season and matters in this respect will be consid- 
erably bettered before the close of navigation. 

el 

Buffalo, N. Y. The white pine trade is in good con- 
dition, the erying need of low grades alone being 
enough to assure that, while there is no discount on 
the better grades, the actual profit in them being 
greater than is possible in the cheap pine. There is 
an added stiffness in box pine. One dealer says that 
the price of 12-inch has been $20 nominally for a con- 
siderable time, but the persistent buyer was till lately 
able to beat the price down to $19. Now he pays the 
+20 if he gets it. While there is some difference in 
the asking price of the high grades that must be 
expected where price and supply are not what they 
used to be. Dealers are not anxious to carry any more 
of such expensive stock than they really need and they 
“re going to look to it carefully, especially where they 
are not making a specialty of it. The plan is coming 
more and more of reducing stock as low as possible 
and watching it. A dealer said the other day that 
he no longer tried to earry as much pine as formerly, 
but made the shortage up with something else. The 
‘lays of loading in a few million feet of any kind of 
lumber and then sitting down till it began to be 
broken in grades has gone by. 


There is - 


Baltimore, Md. White pine continues to be very 
quiet, with the supplies limited to present require- 
ments and dealers buying only for immediate needs. 
The demand is restricted to such purchases as are im- 
perative and substitution is resorted to wherever pos- 
sible. Notwithstanding these conditions, however, 
values do not decline, but are about as high now as 
ever. The selection is perhaps slightly more liberal. 

—_—_—oroeeeeer 

Philadelphia, Pa. As none of the retailers appear to 
be anxious to buy any white pine stocks, trade is a bit 
dull. There is some buying, but it 1s confined to what 
the buyer wants. One or two inquiries out indicate 
that the fall trade will come along with something of 
the old style activity. 





Spruce. 





New York City. On eastern spruce, manufacturers 
have put prices up about $1 since last writing, and 
even at that it is not at all easy to get desirable 
stock. Cargo stuff sells very easily and judging from 
the present outlook it will be something of a struggle 
this fall for retailers to get what they want if they 
hesitate too long about placing their orders. 


——eeeeeene 


Boston, Mass. The demand still keeps well up with 
the supply, which makes the market firm for this time 
of the year. Unless new conditions appear there will 
not be any further drop this year. The list is still 
on a $19 basis for frames, with random $1 lower. 
Few mills are in shape to fill orders for wide and long 
timbers, so prices on these items are above the list. 


eee 


Bangor, Me. The spruce lumber market is very firm, 
with an active demand and only a moderate supply. 
There is no quotable change in prices, 10 and 12-inch 
dimensions remaining at $18.50 to $19; wide randoms 
$18 to $18.50; 2x3, 2x4 ete., $15 to $15.50, and all other 
randoms, 9-inch and under, 10 feet up, $16 to $16.50. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The mill operatives and dealers are wait- 
ing for a revival or demand for posts. They expect 
that there will be a rise in requirement when the fall 
trade for other kinds of forest products puts in an 
appearance. They one and all say that no great call 
for posts can be looked for in August. In respect 
to poles and ties, information is mostly rather guard- 
edly kept by the heavy operators who make sales to 
telephone and telegraph companies and contractors and 
to the railroads. It is the general statement that all 
are yet busy with the season’s contracts, and that 
there is the usual quietude at this season in the mak- 
ing of new requisitions. But the supply near water 
transportation is not as plentiful as it used to be and 
any ordinary demand is sufficient to keep operators 
looking for timber and providing means for getting 
the cedar to market. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The situation in the hardwood trade con- 
tinues strong and active. Orders seem to be as plen- 
tiful as throughout the season, and pertain to all 
varieties of lumber. Oak, as usual, leads in the gen- 
eral trade. Quarter sawed white oak is wanted in 
excess of the ready supply. It is becoming a question 
as to where an adequate amount dry enough to ship is 
coming from if the demand keeps up to the present 
volume, and there are no indications to the contrary. 
Of course under such conditions there is no reason 
why prices should not be fully sustained, and indeed 
such seems to be the fact, despite fugitive reports to 
the contrary. Common oak is in the best of demand. 
One dealer asserts that it is not so very remarkable 
to get $85 a thousand for a good run of quarter sawed 
white oak, and that this maximum price has a tend- 
ency to elevate prices of all the plain and lower 


grades of the same wood. This indicates that there, 


is certainly no weakness in the oak market, but rather 
a tendency toward an advance. 

The demand for birch is an emphatic feature of the 
local trade. The supply is not overstocked, and the 
use of birch has become so general in the furniture 
and finish trade that inquiry is constant and sales fre- 
quent and large. ; 

In the line of ash the demand for manufacturing 
purposes takes about all that is ready at the mills. 
One dealer remarks that there is no need of making 
an effort to sell good ash. As soon as it is ready for 
market it is sought out and bought up by some repre- 
sentative of a consumer. 

Cottonwood is another sort of lumber that sells 
without much effort. It seldom or never is in over- 
supply and is so extensively used in a variety of heavy 
consumptive lines that it is always a good seller. 

The supply of basswood is short and inquiry is con- 
sequently urgent. It looks as if consumers will have 
to turn to some other variety of lumber to offset the 
demand for basswood. 

Soft elm is being handled in large quantity by those 
who are equipped to satisfy a general requirement. 
This excellent wood has its admirers and its special 
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W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO, 


General Office, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
band-sawed West Virginia 
Yellow POPLAR. WRITE 
Celebrated Blue Ridge 
White PINE. FOR 
Plain and Quarter-sawed 


K. PRICES 


Ash, Basswood, Chestnut 
and Hemlock. 








ALL HARDWOODS GRADED AND SHIPPED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH RULES OF THE HARD- 
WOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
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Wisconsin 
Winter Sawn Basswood 
a Specialty. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


12 Foot Lengths 
if desired. 





BEDFORD BVILDING, 
WRITE VS 
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DENNIS BROS. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers In 


Hardwood 
Lumber 


Correspondence Solicited. Long Distance Telephone. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








We arefin the market 
for OAK, ASH, HICK- 
ORY and otner Hard- 
wood Lumber for which 
we pay cash. Prompt 
Shipments Direct from 
our Mills by Kail or 
Water. 
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Joun Arpin Lumper Co., 


Mills and yards at Bruce, Wisconsin, on 
“Soo” Line, also Arpin, Wisconsin. We 
have at Bruce, Wisconsin, ONE MILLION 
FEET of 5-4 and 6-4 White Pine Fac- 
tory Plank ready for shipment. 

WRITE US FOR 


PRICES. GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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GEO. D. EMERY CO. 
Mahogany Lumber, 


Wholesale Only 


....opanish Cedar.... 
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Importer and 
Manufacturer 





Veneer Department. 


Maho > 
Figures Watnut, 
Bird'’s-Eye-Maple, 








Rosewood, 

a seivte Weeds, _ Cigar Box Lumber 
tinwood, and Veneers. 

Hungarian Ash 


Office, Mill, Yard, Salesroom, 
Nos. { to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 











We carry at 
all times 


WHITE CANE ASH =e: 


fourths to one million feet, all thicknesses and thoroughly dry. 


PLAIN RED OAK, pPorrar, cypress, cor- 


TONWOOD, and all kinds of SOUTHERN HARDWOODS. 


J. W. THOMPSON LUMBER CO. 


{ Manufacturers and Wholesalers, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


VENEERS | Sere" 


ROTARY CUT. CAR LOTS, ? MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co., 


<= MEMPHIS, TENN. ——— 





uses, and there will be sale for it so long as the sup- 
ply shall hold out. 
ane 

St. Louis, Mo...The chief desire of the St. Louis 
wholesalers at this time is to locate dry lumber at initial 
points and bring it into this market. They are finding 
this an almost impossible task, as the receipts of dry 
stock amount to practically nothing and local stocks 
are in very bad shape. For some time past it has been 
possible to purchase increased amounts of green lumber 
and full advantage has been taken of this condition. 
Much lumber has been put in pile in the St. Louis 
yards, which will be dry enough to ship during the late 
winter and early spring, but there is very little lumber 
on hand which can be shipped on orders calling for im- 
mediate delivery. Many orders are perforce being turned 
down and it is believed that St. Louis will be 
able to take care of only a very small portion of the 
business offered this fall. The majority of the travel- 
ing men are being kept on the road, but these are only 
accepting such business as is offered at the very high- 
est prices, with the result that quotations from this 
market have stiffened considerably since the beginning 
of August. Reports from these salesmen indicate that 
all classes of consumers are in need of lumber and 
that the majority have at last come to the belief that 
a decline in prices is not in prospect for the immediate 
future. A condition which is very unusual and which 
shows that other markets are similarly short of stock, 
is that wholesalers in many of the other markets are 
endeavoring to purchase lumber from the St. Louis 
wholesalers. This is in the nature of farming out 
orders and is being indulged in right along among 
the local retailers. The southern railroad situation both 
east and west of the river is such that it is very difficult 
to bring lumber into this market from the mills and 
this condition is rapidly growing worse. Much stock 
is being piled at the mills for shipment at the earliest 
possible date, but this lumber is accumulating quite 
rapidly and it is probable that little of it can be shipped 
during the rest of this year. The hardwood districts 
west of the river report an aggravated case of car 
shortage and it is believed more serious times are to 
follow. 

A fair quotation of the prices being paid by the local 
wholesalers for quartered white oak would be $68 and 
$42.50 for green, and $70 and $45 for dry. Sales have 
been made at prices much above these quotations, in 
cases where purchases were forced or the stock was 
above the average quantity, but the figures given are 
representative. There is one fair stock of green quar- 
tered oak in St. Louis, but the other wholesalers have 
little of either green or dry on hand and all are anxious 
to buy. This same can be said of quartered red, the 
market being greatly in need of it. As to plain oak, 
it is holding at an even gait and the market could read- 
ily absorb much more stock than is coming in, although 
prices are holding to about the same level as has been 
quoted for some months. There is a very strong demand 
for oak bridge plank and car stock and the mills cater- 
ing to this trade have more business than they can take 
care of. In wagon stock, small eut-to-size furniture ma- 
terial and other oak piece stuff, there is a demand 
above the supply and high prices prevail. 

Cottonwood and gum are easily maintaining the high 
position they established for themselves, and despite 
increased receipts the demand seems stronger than ever. 
There has been an increase in the local receipts of poor 
grade poplar squares and these are now somewhat hard 
to sell, the demand being for good quality. The chair 
factories are anxious to purchase 14%4-inch elm and cot- 
ton\wood for chair bottoms and report that very little 
of this stock is to be had. Other furniture factories 
are also anxious to buy elm of any thickness and quota- 
tions are higher than usually prevail in St. Louis. Ash 
is excellent sale of upper grades, but there is a fair 
stock of common in St. Louis. Hickory is wanted in 
either common or wagon stock and there is a very poor 
local supply. 
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Memphis, Tenn. The situation in hardwoods has un- 
dergone no material change during the past week. The 
demand is rather above the average for this time of 
the year and the movement is about as liberal as the 
supply will allow. The offerings of dry lumber from 
interior milling points are small and this fact tends to 
check the volume of business. Stocks held by local 
millmen and wholesalers are unusually small for this 
period, while the inquiries continue on a large enough 
seale to indicate that there will be enough eall for lum- 
ber to take up everything that is now dry or that may 
be dry within the next few weeks. 

There is some improvement reported in the demand 
for plain red and white oak, though the movement in 
these has not gained materially. There was not a great 
deal of plain sawed oak manufactured this season be- 
cause of the large demand for the quartersawed. The 
result is a rather pronounced searcity of plain oak 
which makes it difficult to meet the demand, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the demand is on the 
increase. 

Quartersawed white oak has not changed materially 
as to price or character of the demand, though some 
of the trade are of the opinion that the market is 
easing up slightly. Quartersawed red oak is firm at 
the figures which have been current for some weeks. 
Cottonwood prices are pretty well maintained, with 
the demand active enough to absorb most of the ar- 
rivals. Ash is scarce and hard to get. 


—ornerna' 


Norfolk, Va. A moderate volume of business is be- 
ing transacted and the conditions of the market are 


about the same as those last reported. Cypress seems to 
be holding its own at steady prices, with a better demand 
from builders. Poplar and white pine are easier with 
the demand confined to immediate wants. Oak and ash 
seem to be having the preference, there being a steady 
inquiry for this material with prices firm. The foreign 
trade is somewhat inactive owing to the unsettled state 
of the European markets. Local dealers report business 
quiet. 


Mobile, Ala. The demand is larger than at this 
season last year. The mills are running full time but 
are unable to take care of the orders offering. The 
outward movement has been stimulated by the cheap 
ocean freights. Gum is in active demand, but buyers’ 
ideas of prices preclude the possibility of much busi- 
ness being closed. There is an active demand from the 
east. The demand from Boston is especially good. 
Hewn oak is firm at 22 cents. The mills along the 
gulf report a good foreign inquiry for gum, oak, pop- 
lar and ash. Shippers are contracting far into the 
future for special sized stocks. Values are holding up, 
in the face of an urgent demand. 
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New Orleans, La. An error in the market of last 
week, easily recognized from the context of the report, 
indicated that buyers abroad were waiting for higher 
values, They were waiting, and are still waiting, for 
lower values. An instance is cited of a large local 
exporter who received an order today for a shipment 
of high grade poplar at $65 a thousand, $15 more than 
would have been paid last year. The exporters claim 
that the increased price has not meant an increased 
profit for them. The added expense has been in the 
timber itself, and is largely a matter of supply and 
demand. Orders are coming in, but not in any great 
volume. The belief is that the other side is gradually 
working up to prices. The instance given above of 
$65 being paid a thousand for high grade poplar is 
perhaps an extreme case, but it shows the extent of 
the increase in price and that the increase could only 
be caused by the increased cost of timber, labor and 
manufacture. Continued rains are reported in the 
hardwood district. This fact is not improving condi- 
tions, for the rains are occurring at a time of fhe year 
when all the mills should be working steadily. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Factories are buying more free 
ly, and are taking all the oak that is offered. It is 
still very hard to obtain. Other woods are in good 
demand, especially birch and basswood, which are not 
in any oversupply. Prices are as firm as ever, and 
give no promise of weakening. 
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Saginaw Valley. In hardwoods trade generally is 
hetter than could be expected in most lines. Maple 
flooring is not so active as it was last spring and the 
plants are not erowded with orders, although a fair 
business is reported. Oak, ash, basswood and maple are 
the commodities that are in greatest demand and prices 
continue firm. 

oreo 

New York City. The hardwood market is active 
and firm, with the better grades of both plain and 
quartered oak finding ready sale at top noteh figures. 
The same may still be said of poplar, despite rumors 
of weakness in the latter. Ash and chestnut are in 
good call. 


PLO 


Buffalo, N. Y. Though there is report of light buying 
of various hardwood lumber in the eastern market it is 
all laid to the midsummer season and there is already 
indication of a return to the former demand. All hard- 
woods are doing well, unless it be white ash, which has 
given way to substitutes, though it may be as well, 
for the supply is very small as a rule. The need of 
oak is so great that all grades are eagerly taken and 
unless it is to be used for trim the manufacturer 
finds that he can use low grades to a surprising ex 
tent. There is a larger sale of basswood than for 
merly, though the price is strong at $40 for ineh. 
Maple is running up in price and will soon be one ot 
the expensive woods. It brings $22.50 in Michigan 
and report comes in that the Michigan Maple Com- 
pany is turning down all orders, having sold so far 
ahead. Certain dealers are reporting the receipt of 
chestnut and birch, but there is no regular supply of 
either to be had. They go out about as soon as the 
consumer learns of their existence. 

Dealers who are taking up the sale of gum lumber 
are quite enthusiastic over it, as they find that it will 
sell readily to take the place of other woods and will 
soon sell on its own account. It is so hard to get a 
supply of most lumber that a new sort will be very 
welcome if it is good for anything. Best inch red 
gum sells here at $40 to $42, with saps at $30 and 
common $26, so that while it will not answer as a 
substitute very readily on account of the price it is 
likely to be taken up because it is to be had in some 
quantity and because it is a promising looking lumber 
and is needed for shelving and finish. 
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Boston, Mass. Quartered oak is quoted as low as 
$75 and as high as $85. Plain 1-inch white oak is 
from $45 to $47, white ash from $43 to $45, and 
brown ash $41 to $43. There is as yet no improve: 
ment in the prices of maple flooring. 

PAPAL LLL 


Baltimore, Md. All the hardwoods are quiet, with 
the demand perhaps less spirited than it was some time 
ago, and the offerings larger. 


So far, however, no eas- 
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ing off in prices has been reported, and quarter-sawed 
oak even made slight gains, which are offset, it must 
be said, by the advance in freight rates by rail. All 
the plants are being kept busy, and no embarrassing 
accumulations disturb the outlook. Confidence is ex- 
pressed that business will remain good. The export 
movement is not especially large, the demand abroad 
being at present sufficiently large to absorb the stocks 
laid down on the British and other wharves. The high 
prices here dispose foreign buyers to pursue a waiting 
attitude and to make contracts only for pressing neces- 
sities. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The movement of hemlock in the yard 
trade is measurable by the activity generally preva- 
Jent in that department of business. Since the yard 
trade shows some signs of picking up hemlock comes 
in for its share in any revival that may oceur. What 
the dealers would like to see, and indeed are expect- 
ing, is a rising fall trade that will absorb all the 
hemlock in sight. Supplies are not considered ex- 
in fact there is developing some renewed in- 
quiry for stocks at the mills. Hemlock piece stuff 
by the cargo is quotable at $14 to $14.50, delivered 
here; that is lengths below 16-foot, with $1 added 
for that length. This is a basis from which to judge 
of the general trend of prices. The condition seems 
to be one of steadiness and firmness, with no percepti- 
ble influences at work to cause a break, 
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Saginaw Valiey. There is a temporary lull in hem- 
lock, due in a measure to the activity that character- 
ized that commodity early in the season and under 
which dry stock was marketed eloseiy. The market 
is firm and quotably unchanged, If present signs of 
the times may be accepted, the stocks in manufactur- 
ers’ and dealers’ hands when the season closes will 
be smaller than last year. Firms handling hemlock 
report a satisfactory season despite present conditions. 
SAA 
New York City. If anything, prices on this stock 
are likely to go up before the season is far advanced. 
Just now hemlock is being held very firm indeed, with 
a good demand reported and nothing like a large sup- 
ply in sight. 
——ereevee 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is no falling off in the de- 
mand for hemlock, all the sourees of supply being 
pretty far behind their orders. The mills are now 
heginning to eut the summer-peeled logs and there 
seems to be no complaint as to quantity, as the season 
has been at least fairly favorable to the work. Prices 
remain unchanged, though they are very strong. 
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Boston, Mass. Eastern boards still sell at $15 with 
the demand rather quiet. Northern randoms are 
quoted as low as $13.50. Pennsylvania No. 1 boards 
sell from $18.50 to $19.50, with No. 2 at $15.50 to 
$16.50. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Whatever may be a coroner jury’s 
opinion of the qualities of hemlock it is not going to 
affect the use of that lumber. The demand for hem- 
lock has slackened up and gives some relief to the 
market. Prices are holding strongly, and will continue 
to do so, say the wholesalers, in the face of an under 
supply. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. This variety of lumber, which has kept 
on the even tenor of its way and held its own against 
all assaults from old or upstart rivals, is selling weil 
in this eity today. Handlers seem well satisfied with 
present results and the season as a whole. Receipts 
during the month have been comparatively heavy and 
the lumber taken into yard readily moves off into the 
hands of consumers. One dealer reports that much of 
the poplar received at his yard is never unloaded, 
but is switched directly to some yard or to a factory 
where it is wanted for use. The same dealer gives 
it as his opinion that more poplar is now being con- 
sumed in Chicago than ever before. The car lot deal- 
ers, who take orders and ship directly to the fae 
tories or country yards, also report that the demand is 
all that they could reasonably desire. The demand 
is especially good in northern Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois. Poplar siding, as good as there is in the 
country, continues to be ready sale in competition with 
white and yellow pine, basswood, eypress and Pa 
cific coast siding. 
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slowing up of the demand for 
poplar seems to have set the producers to figuring 
on the outlook and it is stated that some of them 
are inelined to hold their better stock, with the con- 
viction that the trade must have it sooner or later. 
The sales are fairly good for all that, the list priee 
of $48.50 to this market being the limit and usually 
obtained. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The 
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Boston, Mass. The demand is light, and the supply 


larger. Prices range about $51 to $54 for 1-inch Nos. 
1 and 2. There is more call for common, but most 


of the yards have good stocks of squares, which have 
been scarce, 


Baltimore, Md. Of the lumber classed as hardwood 
poplar alone shows the effect of the prevalent quiet in 
the trade and the larger offerings. These latter are in 
a measure due to the good weather, which has per- 
mitted the roads to become hard and enables millmen 
to bring out all the stocks held back while hauling 
was almost impossible. As a consequence the avail- 
able stocks have increased, which, together with the 
rather restricted inquiry from abroad is responsible 
for a decline of $1 to $3 per one thousand feet. When 
considered in connection with the advance in the rail- 
road freight rates, the reduetion becomes still more 
marked. Manufacturers, however, take a hopeful view 
of the outlook and express the belief that business will 
improve with cooler weather. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


San Francisco, Cal. The deliveries of July were 
phenomenal in the matter of redwood and as more than 
half of the month of August has now passed by it is 
not anticipated that we will reach those of the month 
preceding. The shipments then were sufficient to sup- 
ply the local trade and as building demand was not as 
active as it had been in the preceding month the mar- 
ket was eased up a little as regards stocks. Hence 
there has not been the same hurry as existed previously 
and a smaller loeal delivery would suit our local needs. 
But August deliveries will fully equal those of August 
last year, which were considered good, even if they do 
not exceed them. One reason for the falling off is the 
big requirement for transportation of railroad ties for 
which there is a great demand. The receipts 
of railroad ties in this city from redwood 
ports have been larger than for a long time past and 
it looks as if they would be larger still. Redwood 
ties are in great favor in Mexico and Central and 
South America, where there is a growing extension of 
the railroad systems, and the demand is expected to be 
larger than ever. The new price list of redwood, No. 
14, which was to have been out on Tuesday was not 
then ready but will be in a day or two. There will be 
no further changes than those already given in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and these are all 
in an upward direction. The rumor of lower prices 
being made has not yet been quieted, but there is ab 
solutery no foundation for it as far as redwood is con- 
cerned. The redwood market is just as firm, all stories 
to the contrary as it ever was, and if any change 
should take place it would be in the direction of an 
advance. An advance in the export price is very 
likely on account of the steady demand for cargoes for 
Australia and Europe, not to speak of the Hawaiian 
Islands and South Afriea. As Australia is recovering 
from the disasters incident to drought the demand 
thence is likely to inerease largely. Local demand is 
as great as ever, as the comparative quietude incident 
to the close of one harvest year and the beginning of 
another has about passed away. The amount of build- 
ing carried on for the rest of the year will be much 
larger than for the same time last year. 

The deliveries of fir lumber here continue to be 
quite large and in this respect August will be one of 
the largest months of the year. Arrivals for the past 
week have been fair and as fast as a cargo arrives the 
lumber goes at once to the purchaser or to the yard, 
where there is an instant demand for it. There never 
were such large shipments of fir both to north and 
south California as there are now. Southern Califor- 
nia in this matter especially takes the palm this year. 
There has been a tightening up of prices lately and 
though the list is not strictly adhered to it comes near- 
er being so than for a good while past. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at the port of San Fran- 
cisco for the week ending Wednesday, August 19, in 
elusive, have been as follows: Fir, 4,840,000 feet; 
redwood—Del Norte, 300,000 feet; Humboldt Bay, 
1,137,000 feet; Mendocino ports, 3,191,000 feet; grand 
total, 9,468,000 feet. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Business continues satisfactory at 
steady prices with a good fall outlook. At none of the 
mills is any complaint heard other than that ears are 
tight and that the eastern trade, while fair, might be 
more active. Colorado, which was dull, has been pick 
ing up and some of the largest orders are coming from 
that territory. Yard stocks seem to be pretty well 
down with . — demand. Cedar siding is selling 
at $22 for No. 
early in the month and ear siding is very strong. 
Sanien and local business is active. Fir logs are 
plentiful at prices ranging about $1 off the list. The 
Puget Sound Timbermen’s Association has voted to 
resume operations September 1. Rail shipments from 
the state for the first six months of 1903 were 21,750 
cars, as against 18,045 cars for the same six months 
of 1902. Cargo shipments, foreign and coastwise, were 
352,707,742 feet for the same period, as compared to 
278,111,701 feet in 1902. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The car shortage on the coast is 
adding to the delay in shipment into this territory. 
There is quite a good demand for nearby everything 
in the way of coast lumber, but dealers in placing or- 
ders do not expect prompt delivery, and are not de- 
pending . the coast for any lumber that they want 
quickly. California sugar pine is being sold readily 
in this territory, and is giving satisfaction. Prices 
are firm and there has been no recent change in quo- 
tations. 


1; drop siding is healthier than it was | 
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WISTAR & WHOLESALE ONLY, 

UNDERHILL | HEMLOCK, WHITE PiNE, 
Room 816 Real MAPLE FLOORING. 
pages Write us often for prices, W 
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SPRUCE AND WEST,VA. 
HEMLOCK 
119 South 4th he St, | PHILADELPHIA. 


HORACE G. 
WILLIAMS, 
Receiver. 
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J. Randall Williams & Co. 


YELLOW PINE, 
WHITE PINE... 


HARDWOODS, 
515-516 ARCADE BUILDING, 


(S16 ARCADE BULDING, Philadelphia. 
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WHOLESALE WHITE PINE. 


Send us your list of what you have 
to offer in White Pine. We pay casb, 


WM. H. FRITZ & COMPANY, 


Room 301 Grozier Bldg., 1420 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
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MANUFACTURER OF ::° 


pruce and Hemlock Lumber 


‘BILL TIMBER A SPECIALTY. os 
‘}SPRUCE-AND HEMLOCK BOX: SHOOKS: wine 


915: Betz Building... : 
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YELLOW PINE "nrc" FLOORING 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, 
White Pine and Hardwoods... 


Eli B. Hallowell & Co,, ““pmtavecern. 
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WHOLESALE WHITE PINE 


Office and Yard BUFFALO, N. Y., Genesee St. & Erie Canal, 
TIFTON, GA., 1708 Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO. 


PROVIDENT LUMBER CO. 


Room 910-11-12 Penn Sq. Bidg., 1416-18 So. Penn Sq., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK AND OAK 
Rough or Dressee 


Yellow Pine Timber v2.2: 


GEORGIA RIFT FLOORING, HARDWOODS. 
SAMUEL H. SHEARER & SONS, Crozier Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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It Has No Equal !— 
WHY 


CUMBERLAND RIVER 
YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER 


We have it Rough and Dressed—SIDING, 
CEILING, FLOORING and MOULDINGS, 
EXPORT STOCK IN ANY THICKNESS. 


T. J. ASHER & SONS, 
WASIOTO, KENTUCKY. 


What? 








Telecode. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Auaust 29, 1908. 
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$45 Dearborn St., 


American 
Lumberman 
Publications. 


“Realm of the Retailer.” 


Compiled from the best of Mr. Met L. Saley’s 
writings, Replete with practical information. 
Of interest to the retail lumbermen every- 
where. 

Contains practical hints on retail yard man- 
agement, plans and descriptions of sumber 
sheds, appliances for handling and storing 
lumber, bookkeeping methods, collections ete. 
ete. 

Any one of the hundred chapters worth the 
price of the book if read and acted upon. 


ilustrated, 390 pages. 
Price $1.50 a copy postpaid. 








Climax Tally Book. 


A practical tally book designed by a practical 
lumberman. Insures watchfulness and accu- 
racy. A permanent record of shipments. Con- 
venient to handle and always ready. 

The “Climax” tally book is substantially 
bound in sheep, with stiff covers and round 


corners. Hand straps are of heavy leather, 
riveted on. Size of book, closed, 44x83 inches; 
150 pages, 


PRICE: 
One copy, + © © «+ $0.75 
Six copies, « - + « 4,00 
Twelve coples, - - 7.50 





“Law for Lumbermen” 


Contains digest of decisions of courts of last 

resort. Decisions on every imaginable sub- 

ject connected with lumber business. No Lum- 
rman’s Office is complete without it. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
I—Contracts Pertaining to Lumber, 
Timber, Saw Mill ete. 
II—Delivery, Transportation, Passing of 
Title, Right of Stoppage in Transit etc. 
Part Iil—Accounts, Bill snd Notes etc. 
Part I1V—Agency, Partnership etc. 
Part V—-Combinations. 
Part VI—Timber Cutting, Trespass, Damages etc. 
Part VII—Booming, Logging, Driving, Riparian 
Rights ete. 
Part VIII—Liens on Lumber, Logs etc. 
Part IX—Liability for Personal Injuries ete. 
Part X—Miscellaneous. Alphabetical Index. 


Bound in Law Sheep, 280 Pages. 
Price, postage paid, $3.50. 


Logs, 
fart 





American Lumberman Telecode. 


A Simple, Labor and Money Saving Tele 
graphic Code Book. Contains 61,427 code 
words. One word represents each business 
phrase or senience. One word represents each 
size of each length of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. 
The Lelecode is used by Lumbermen in every 
quarter of the United States. 
Bound in full leather, with flexible cover, aou- 
ble cut-in index. 

Send for Prospectus and list of users. 


PRICE POSTPAID: 


Onecopy, - - + + $5.00 
Twocopies, - - + + 9.00 
Three Copies, - - - 12.73 





Published and for Sale by the 


AMERICAN LVMBERMAN, 


CHICAGO, 




















Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Following close upon the advance in 
yellow pine freight rates west of the river, which 
amounts to an advance in delivered price of fifty 
cents, comes a new yellow pine price list, bearing the 
date of August 22, which shows an advance of fifty 
cents on 2x4, 2x8, 2x10, 2x12-10, 18 and 20-foot No. 1 
and No, 2 dimension. On all other items the list re- 
mains as it has been, it being the belief among whole- 
salers that the advance in freight rates in addition 
to the advance in dimension is sufficient at this time. 
Many of the wholesalers believe that an advance could 
easily have been made to cover the whole right hand 
side of the list and it is eurrently believed around town 
that such an advance will be made in the near future. 
While the advance in freight rates is having some ef- 
fect upon upper grades, it is believed that this will 
not prove a factor in conditions for more than a few 
days, and that normal conditions will prevail within 
another week. Sales have been lighter during the past 
week to points in northern Missouri, lowa and eastern 
Nebraska and this is attributed directly to the advance 
in rates. 

Different phases in the railroad and car situation are 
causing much more worry these days than prices or 
demand and a large part of the energy and thought 
of all of the local people is being given to questions 
of this sort. The car shortage seems to be affecting 
the country west of the river in spots, as a very few 
people are found who have a fair supply of empties, 
although even these are worried as to the future. The 
railroads seem each week to pick out some new manu- 
facturer to favor with cars, but the large majority are 
not receiving more than half as many as are needed. 
Other conditions in the southern country seem to be 
entirely satisfactory, except that labor troubles are 
more serious than they were earlier in the season, cot- 
ton picking time being almost at hand and there being 
a prospect of many desertions. At least one of the 
large manufacturers is contemplating experimenting 
with Italian labor and his views upon this question will 
be awaited with interest. 

The latest railroad advices are to the effect that the 
Santa Fe will, after all, advance yellow pine rates 2 
cents to all points except St. Louis and points east of 
the river reached through St. Louis, effective Septem- 
ber 1, as had previously been announced and later 
withdrawn. This understanding was reached at a con- 
ference of southwestern railroad officials held in this 
city last week and it was also agreed by the other 
southwestern roads to raise no objections to the action 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas in getting into St. 
Louis in the same rate as the Arkansas roads. It 
would appear that this clears up the freight rate situa- 
tion west of the river and that the ineident is closed 
unless the lumbermen themselves reopen it after the 
hearing of the Georgia Saw Mill Association before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The strictly local situation is not particularly bright. 
There is much less building in progress in St. Louis 
than had been expected, but it is believed that there 
will be more of this before the end of the season. A 
large amount of heavy construction material is being 
sold in this city in a wholesale way for World’s Fair 
purposes, but the retailers are securing little business 
and are greatly disappointed. They are managing to 
hold prices to a fair basis, however, which is more than 
could have been said of several preceding years. De- 
spite these rather dull conditions, however, the con- 
sumption of building material in this city this year 
will run above all preceding years, because of the con- 
sumption of the World’s Fair and a large amount of 
heavy eonstruection in the downtown districts. 


———eae—e—r’ 


Chicago. In the city trade yellow pine piece stuff, 
particularly 2x4’s, is gradually working into yard 
stocks in competition with norway. It has generally 
been admitted that yellow pine dimensions could not 
be shipped to this point and reshipped again to coun- 
try yards in this state and Indiana against the direct 
shipments from the mills. Yet in the city trade yellow 
pine can be used to a considerable extent. Piece stuff 
can now be laid down here from so far away as the 
Texas coast mills at $15.50 to $18.50, which renders 
it to a degree competitive with norway brought in by 
the car load at $16 to $16.50. It is probable that a 
like condition prevails to some extent when 2x6’s and 
perhaps wider stuff is involved. 

In respect to dressed and matched stuff and finishing 
lumber yellow pine has obtained a foothold that no 
other kind of lumber can dislodge, because of its adap- 
tability and relative, cheapness. 

The great present drawback to the yellow pine trade 
is the car shortage that is becoming more pronounced 
as the season advances. Dealers are complaining that 
they have no certainty of getting lumber when or- 
dered. Some of the mills in the middle south ean 
get searcely any cars, and their season’s cut mostly 
remains in pile. 

Little cutting of prices of first hand lumber is re- 
ported. The mill men have no motive to reduce the 
figures while they cannot ship the lumber so as to 
meet the demands of the buyer. Prices of northern 
lumber are fairly firm, so that the motive for meeting 
any softness in that direction is absent. Altogether 


competition seems to be well balanced, and some rad- 
ical change in the situation must occur before there 
ean be much fluctuation in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo. Wholesalers at this point report 
the demand for yellow pine good. Orders are com 
ing in fully as heavily as usual at this time of year. 
From all parts of the southwest there is a strong in 
quiry and there is an active demand from the yards east 
of the river. A noticeable feature of the trade is the 
demand for prompt shipment. In nearly every in- 
stance the dealer wants his lumber as quick as he can 
get it, and quite a large proportion of the orders are 
coming in without any price attached, simply with the 
notation to ship as promptly as possible. This in- 
dicates one of two things; either the dealers have an 
active demand and want this lumber for bills that 
have already been sold, or else they are expecting 
their fall business to start up in a very short 
time and want to have their stocks in good condition 
when their trade sets in. Retail stocks in this terri 
tory are not heavy, and at many points are low and 
badly broken. 

The general expression as to the car situation is 
that cars are going to be scarce from now on, and 
while there may be a temporary improvement for a 
week or two, the mills will at no time during the rest 
of the year be able to get as many ears as they will 
need, and their business will be very materially cur 
tailed on this account. 

As an evidence of the tone of yellow pine prices, 
an advance was made effective on August 22. This 
advance was fifty cents a thousand on 2x4’s, 2x8’s, 
2x10’s and 2x12’s, 10, 18 and 20 foot No. 1 and No. 2 
dimension. The yellow pine men here believe that this 
advanee was made on account of the great demand 
and seareity of these items, and that while it is not 
expected that there will be a geueral advance this 
fall, there are several other items that will probably 
be advanced a little later in the season. Everything 
in the way of common is very firm, and a number of 
items of uppers are bringing list prices. 

a a a ad 

New Orleans, La. ‘The market is still generally 
weak, satisfactory demand being maintained only for 
prime and heart face flooring. Sellers are making no 
concessions in prices, believing that depleted stocks 
will foree those on the other side to buy. Orders are 
coming in, but the busy season is still some time away, 
judging from the business passing. 

eee 

New York City. The market for yellow pine may 
he said to be strong and active. Prices are firmly 
held, both here and at the mills and even better con 
ditions are looked for once that summer dullness is 
over. 

BAP DLL 

Boston, Mass. The demand here this year has been 
disappointing and prices have sagged to $29 to $3] 
for ‘‘A’’ rift, and $24.50 to $26 for ‘‘B.’’ The 
lower grades continue to sell well. 

a a a ad 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand for yellow pine is 
ubout as great as it is for other lumber. Some buy 
ing is going on, but it is not of the proportions to cause 
much joy among the shippers. When it comes to 
prompt deliveries in the fall the wholesalers are imag 
ining all kinds of troubles for themselves. Values re 
main firm, 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. With a good business in progress and 
the demand for lumber active, the situation is very 
satisfactory and manufacturers consider the outlook 
promising. The movement for the month has exceeded 
expectations, and orders for future shipment are com- 
ing in freely. A good domestic inquiry is being re- 
ceived for medium and box grades and interior finish- 
ings, and with the foreign demand absorbing the bet- 
ter grades of material it is probable that the entire 
output will be readily disposed of. Very little accumu 
lation of stocks is reported. Prices continue firm and 
the strong tone of the market enables manufacturers 
to dispose of material at full list figures. Dressed 
lumber continues to move freely. Box-shook and ve 
neering operations continue active and the demand for 
all woodworking products is steady. A good business 
is in progress in home circles, and local dealers report u 
very satisfactory condition of affairs for this season of 
the year. 











Baltimore, Md. North Carolina pine continues to 
come in with comparative freedom, and as a result the 
selection of stocks is rather liberal. Lumber is piling 
up onthe wharves and with the eagerness to sell stocks 
values incline downward. No very decided easing off 
has oceurred so far, and with the warmer and clearer 
weather, which will bring larger quantities of fruits 
and vegetables into market, keeping the packers corre- 
spondingly busier, the demand for box grades in par- 
ticular is likely to increase. Whatever weakness has 
developed so far is in box grades, which are off about 
50 cents to $1. The general range of prices, however, 
is well supported, and the outlook is regarded as en- 
couraging. 

——eeaean 

New York City. Stocks are moving a little freer, 
with prices unchanged and quite firm, especially for the 
lower grades. At the mills stocks are reported to be 
sold away ahead of the saw. Freights continue firm. 





Boston, Mass. The demand is rather better, with 
most mills sold ahead, and consequently little cutting 
of the list. 
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Cypress. 


PPP ALLL 


St. Louis, Mo. Wholesalers in this city report an ex- 
cellent demand both from the country yards and from 
the factories, the planing mills especially being in the 
market for large quantities of material. Strictly local 
business is not so heavy as had been expected, as build- 
ing conditions in this city are somewhat hampered by the 
exorbitant demands of labor. It is expected, however, 
that a tremendous amount of building will be started 
during the late fall and that the early spring trade will 
be heavy. The local planing mills are buying quite freely 
of stock, but it can hardly be claimed that their con- 
sumption is up to the normal for this season. General 
prices show the greatest strength and the full list is 
being paid without questioning. Receipts have improved 
to some extent, although many of the smaller operators 
have much lighter stocks than they usually carry at this 
season. 

——Neereorererornwr" 

Kansas City, Mo. Conditions pertaining to cypress 
reported a week ago prevail today. There is no com- 
plaint in regard to shipments of yard stock, except in 
cases where a large amount of A and B siding is or- 
dered. These items are scarce and orders ealling for 
this stock oceasionally result in delay. Otherwise the 
cypress mills are making commendably prompt ship- 
ments. Stocks, while not large, are well assorted, 
with the exception of the items above named, and 
shipments will come out promptly for at least thirty 
days more, 





New Orleans, La. The volume of business is about 
up to the average for this season. Prospects indicate 
that beginning early in September there will be a very 
material increase in the number of orders placed. In 
the west the demand is good and orders are coming 
in in good volume. This has been the case all through 
the year, and with the excellent crop prospects in that 
section, there will no doubt be a considerable increase 
in the volume of western orders, and the mills will be 
taxed to their utmost for the next four months to take 
care of them. An improvement in the territory east 
of the river, and outside of the metropolitan district, 
is announced. More numerous orders are coming in 
from New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Ohio 
is also improving, but in the metropolitan district busi- 
ness is quiet and has been since April, when the strikes 
hegan. 

BBB 

Chicago. The demand for tank stock is reported to 
be an especial feature of eurrent requirement where 
the orders from the local trade go direetly to the 
mills. Prices are firm, the disposition of buyers being 
mainly direeted to the procuring of an adequate sup- 
ply of the right kind of stuff rather than to haggle 
about what they pay for it. In other lines, such as 
green house stock, porch stuff, finishing, door lumber, 
siding ete., the eall is constantly widening. The high 
prices asked for white pine and oak are helping to turn 
the attention of consumers to cypress. Supplies at the 
mills, while ample to meet current requirements, are 
not so heavy as in the least to depress prices below 
the level that has continued for some time. Out 
side of Chicago the trade is in excellent shape and 
this naturally helps dealers who sell locally and take 
orders for delivery in surrounding territory to main 
tain prices. 

ODO LOLOL 

New York City. Cypress is picking up right along. 
Dealers report many orders of late, and, if anything, 
prices are a shade firmer than they have been any 
other time this summer. 

a a ae 

Boston, Mass. The demand is steady and satisfac- 
tory, with the yards buying only for their actual needs. 
Prices range from $42 to $46 for 1-inch Nos. 1 and 2. 

OPP LD LP III 

Baltimore, Md. The cypress market is without spe 
cial feature. Stocks appear to be coming in somewhat 
more freely and the selection is ampler, while the de 
mand is limited, building operations here being some- 
what slack and the farmers too busy with the crops to 
concern themselves with improvements. Values are 
holding up well, however, and the outlook is rathér 
promising. Manufacturers express the greatest con 
fidence in the continuance of high values and the pres 
ent conditions seem to bear them out. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. White cedar and Pacifie coast red cedar 
shingles continue to rub each other in the market. It 
1s reported this week that 6 to 2 red cedars have been 
advanced 5 cents a thousand, making the price now 
$2.48 instead of $2.43. It remains to be seen whether 
this is the rule in actual dealings. If red cedar prices 
have been stiffened up, as alleged, it will be hailed 
With satisfaction by the handlers of white cedar. The 
last named variety is quoted from $2.60 to $2.70, but 
it is asserted by some that $2.60 is not really the bot- 
tom price in actual transactions. It is expected that 
the fall demand will so deplete stocks that more 
strength will thereby be given to prices. Redwood 
shingles are moving at unchanged figures. 

zath in the cargo and car load trade is moving 
moderately at $3.45 to $3.50 for white pine and nor- 
way, and $2.50 for hemlock and No. 2 pine mixed. The 








demand for lath is limited by the building require- 
ments, with some stocking up as the season progresses. 





Minneapolis, Minn. No change in market quotations 
is noted here and stars are sold generally on a $2.25 
list, without deviation. The lone $2.20 list is still out, 
but other dealers refuse to meet it, as the coast mar- 
ket is as stiff as ever, and no one is anxious to sell 
shingles at cost. There is a very small transit line, 
and orders are coming at a very good rate, so there is 
every reason to keep the market stiff. Clears range 
from $2.60 to $2.65, and are fairly active. 

eee 

Saginaw Valley. The shingle trade develops no in- 
dications of exceptional activity. In fact the manu- 
facturers and dealers are unable to account for the 
falling off in the demand compared with last year. 
Cedar 18-inch shingles are held here at $2.60 and $3.60, 
and 16-inch are quoted at $2 and $2.45. 





San Francisco, Cal. Receipts for the week were 
5,005,000. The receipts have been short again because 
the Iaqua has been on a trip down south and has only 
just returned here in ballast. There is no anxiety 
however to add to present stocks. The market is 
locally quiet and at present is unchanged. There is a 
big stock to draw from being piled up at Los Medanos 
— stock now estimated at 175,000,000 shingles, which 
are air dried for eastern shipment. These are being 
steadily drawn on and eastern demand is good. 

eee 

Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are inclined to 
weakness, although a fair amount of orders seems to 
be coming in. Stars are quoted at $1.45 to the east 
and Clears at $1.75, with line yards buying at that 
price. Shingle shipments from the state for the first 
six months of 1903 were 18,013 ears, as against 15,335 
ears for the same period last year. 

PBs 

Everett, Wash. The shingle market continues weak. 
Stars are quoted at from $1.32 to $1.35, but they are 
expected to come down to the eastern basis of $1.32 
within a few days. The demand for lumber is some- 
what stronger. Great Northern cars are plentiful, 
though Northern Pacific and Sioux cars are searce. 

eres 

Kansas City, Mo. The cypress shingle market has 
been improving for the past month. There is now a 
good demand in the south, and seemingly no surplus of 
any grade. Prices have advanced materially, and while 
the advance has slaekened the demand to some ex- 
tent, the manufacturers are not worried, as they have 
enough business on hand to last them about thirty 
days, and think by the time they get their old orders 
cleaned up new business will be coming in fast as they 
will want it. 

The red cedar shingle situation is still unsatisfae- 
tory. Prices on the coast are not improving, and 
there is no chance for improvement in the near fu- 
ture. In a good many instances five cents a thousand 
more is being secured for transit cars than the quo- 
tations made for mill shipments. 

ODPL LL IO 

New Orleans, La. The market is in good condition. 
The advances of August 4 have been firmly maintained 
and business is beginning to come in on the new list 
prices. Crop prospects in Texas indieate that this 
will be maintained, and toward the end of October it 
is possible that a further advance may be made, since 
none of the mills have large stocks on hand; nor are 
they accumulating stocks, for the orders coming in 
take them up as fast as they dry to shipping weight. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for shingles is good, 
but the condition of the trade has been such that few 
dealers cared to carry any amount of them. The 
profit is generally too small to put much eapital in 
them. One dealer manages to sell for the most part 
before the supply arrives and gets the new stock off 
as soon as it comes in. There are still reports from 
the Pacific coast of prospective advances of red cedars, 
but it has not been announced yet and may not be this 
season. Redwoods are coming this way in some quan 
tity, selling a little higher than red cedars, but east 
ern woods are considered too valuable to put into them 
and only the persistent consumer of them finds any. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Trade continues dull; locally partly be- 
cause of the strike in the cooperage shops, which has 
not been settled, partly because the packers are dis- 
gruntled with prices and don’t like the highhorse atti- 
tude of the sellers of packages and stock; at large, and 
in general, because supplies are in meager quantity, 
and there is not enough to make a brisk movement. 
The cause of the lack of supply, as is usually known, 
has been the rains that prevailed last winter and 
spring throughout the south, which prevented the get- 
ting out of an adequate supply of logs. 

Lard tierces are this week quoted at $1.50; oak pork 
barrels, $1.10 to $1.1244; ash pork barrels nominally 
9714 cents to $1; tierce staves dull and nominal in 
price, at $28 and $29 a thousand; pork staves, $21 to 
$22. 

Hoops-are scarce and hard to get. Tierce hoops, no 
sales, with nominal prices $16 to $17. No sales of slack 
barrel staves are reported, and no quotations are given. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The strongest feature of the 
market is the active buying from the country mills, 
which are taking a large number of mixed ears. The 
Minneapolis shops had a good run of trade a short 
time ago, but a dull season is come, and they are not 
in the market extensively except for heading. Gum 
staves are sold here freely. 


————eeOeoorm 


St. Louis,Mo. There has been very light trading dur- 
ing the past week and the outlook for the immediate 
future is not bright. Prices on all items are off and even 
the low quotations are causing few sales. Local stocks 
of heading and tierce staves are rather light, but there 
is a bountiful supply of hoops in St. Louis and East St. 
Louis. Packers are in the market for only limited 
quantities and even then are unwilling to pay asking 
prices. Considerable produce stock is changing hands, 
but even this trade is lighter than had been expected. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line, 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. : 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


| | Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 

| } charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 

"| Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK 
Familiar with manufactured millwork, doors, sash, blinds, 
ete. Permanent position to energetic, ambitious young man. 
Reply stating age, experience, reference and salary desired, 
P. O. BOX 164, Station H, Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED — A BOOKKEEPER OR ORDER CLERK. 
One who has some knowledge of estimating sash and doors 
preferred. AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


WANTED QUICK—FOREMAN. 
Planing mill and factory foreman; experienced foreman for 
small planing mill and woodworking factory of eight ma- 
chines capable of taking off mill work frames, plans and 
working details. Give reference, age, married or single. 
Good wages and steady job to the right man. 

Address BOX 377, Greenwood, Miss. 











WANTED—A HEAD SAWYER 
For circular saw mill; good wages and steady work. 
Address J. W. FRENCH & SON, Sherwood, Mich. 


WANTED—CAMP FOREMAN. 
Crew about 15 men. Cedar camp. State experience and 
wages wanted. 
FLAMBEAU SHINGLE MILL, Park Falls, Wis. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
or Idaho pine lumber and white cedar posts in North and 
South Dakota 
CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CABINET MAKERS OR BENCH MEN 
Wanted. ‘Ten first class. No strike. New plant, steady 
work. AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., Burlington, Iowa. 











WANT FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office man for a yellow pine plant in a healthy portion of 
Arkansas. State age, experience and wages wanted. Give 
references, both as to character and ability. 

Address “G. G. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR AND BOOKKEEPER 


Wanted. Address “G. G. -4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
With experience in the lumber business and in sash, d66rs, 
finish ete. One who knows something of estimating nM! 
work and costs preferred. 

Address “2... i 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD SALESMAN 
For flooring and hardwood factory, to take charge of sales 
and travel. Location Northern Michigan. None but men 
experienced in selling this class of product need apply. 
“G care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address Gera 
WANTED-—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


For small hardwood plant in favorable locality in south- 








west. State experience, age, ability and salary expected. 
Address “G. G. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SASH AND DOOR MEN. 
Three sash and door cutters, one sash and door ripper, one 
automatic lathe man, one wood turner. Must come wes‘ rec- 
ommended. State references. Good wages. Good sized 
healthy city. ; 
SAWYER & AUSTIN LUMBER CO., Sash & Door Dept., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ENGINEER 
To operate American Hoist & Derrick Co. log loader. Appls 
by letter to HOLT LUMBER CO., Oconto, Wis. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wanted. office Boston. Young man experienced in selling 
hardwood lumber, good address an hubits, to travel in 
New England. Occasional trips west and to Canada ete. 
State age, salary and experience and give references. 
Address “G. G. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
off odd sized planing mill work from details. 
Address ‘. G 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


BAND SAW FILER AND SAWYER 

None need apply except first class men who can 
is ood references 

ddress G. G. 6." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ee pemneety STENOGRAPHER 


ardwood office ext rien¢ not under 25 years; give 





‘ f employmen and salary desired 
Addre Gc. G care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
vgpwbngaet ed pager eect calcein CARPENTERS 
At ones ) t a double band mill, sheds and trams. 
Healthy 1 ition, 40 miles west of Little Rock on Choctaw 
KR. RK. CR. R tation - urche) Board $4.00 per week 





Hotel on m te ) ges to good men Address 
FRED FADUER, care Fourche River L. Co., Esau, Ark. 


OVER 1,200 OF MY GAUGES NOW IN USE 


And no dissatisiied customers I send prepaid on trial 
Your first attempt will be a perfectly hammered saw No 
previous experien S necessary Grive i@ your order for 
next circular saw and get the gauge that [| will hammer 
t« free of charge Thin saws sre my peclalty I pre 
pay on 30 days’ trial J. UW. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 
RTE TRAVELING LUMBER SALESMEN 
I three first class, familiar with Wisconsin and Iii 
nois territory and tri ade 
Addres G. G. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMLERMAN 
WANTED-BAND SAWYER. 
Virst ass double cut Good climate, good pay, steady 
work Will require satisfactory references 


WISCONSIN & ARKANSAS LBR. CO., Malvern, Ark 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS WOODTURNER. 
Address, stating wages wanted and if can come at once, 
IYKE BROS., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


WANTED-A RELIABLE MAN 


By a foreign company to act as buyer in the U. 8. A. 
Must have apité al to become later partner in the business. 
idaress “RF. F. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMEN 
To sell white cedar products as side line in Indiana, IIIInois, 
Missouri and Iowa. Address 
“CEDAR,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE YARD MANAGER 
Wanted for town of twenty thousand population tin the 
South, who will buy $7,000.00 to $10,000.00 stock in a new 
and first-class wholesale and retail lumber business doing 
a large and profitable business. Company capitalized at 
$50,000.00. $33,000.00 paid up stock. Should pay twenty 
to thirty percent dividend annually. This Is an exception- 
ally good opportunity for a good man who wants permanent 
and profitable business. Only experienced lumber men with 

or records need apply. Address, with references, giving 
age, experience and salary wanted, 
“KF, F. 2," care AMERICAN LUMBER RMAN. 


- WANTED- SALESMAN. 
A large manufacturer and wholesaler of yellow pine wants 
a thoroughly competent yellow pine salesman to represent 
him on a commission basis in the state of Ohio. 
Address “RK, FL 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED -STENOGRAPHER. 
Male or female, thoroughly experienced in wholesale yellow 
pine business. Capable of making invoices, figuring freight 
rates and attending to general correspondence in sales de 
partment. Salary, $15 per week until Jan. Ist to suitable 
person; $75.00 per month after Jan. 1st. None but thor 
ougbly experienced in lumber business need apply. Address, 
with record of past experience, age etc., 
ALEXANDER & SONS LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


WANTED-30 MILLWRIGHTS. & CARPENTERS. 
Large job, healthy place; board $16 to $18 per month. 
Town 4,000 pop. Address 
Fr. EK. VAN ALSTINE, Groveton, Texas. 


WANTED-GOOD PLANING MACHINE HANDS. 
Steady work and good wages. 


G. ELIAS & BRO.,.Buffalo, N.Y. 
FACTORY FOREMAN. 


Wanted at once. Foreman for sash, door and blind fac- 
tory, doing odd sized work and fine interior finish, store 
work and general orders. Man must be capable of handling 
men to secure good results. State age, salary, single or 
married and where employed in a like capacity. State if 
you can detail and thoroughly understand same, and hand 
ling machinery. Location near St. Louis; healthy; good 
schools Address 
“FACTORY FOREMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED— SALESMAN. 

A large manufacturer and wholesaler of yellow pine wants 

a thoroughly competent yellow pine salesman to represent 
him on a commission basis in the state of Michigan. 

_Address “EF. F. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-FILER 
To take care of band resaw, shingle and lath mill. Also 
first class setter, yellow pine and cypress. Address 
“SOUTH CAROLINA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
One acquainted with Ohio and western Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. Must be familiar with hardwoods, especially oak 
and poplar, and be able to command good trade, making 
Pittsburg headquarters, naming references. 
Address “EF. F. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED— —SALESMAN 
For Ohio and western Pennsylvania; one acquainted in ter- 
ritory preferred, who is familiar with white pine, yellow 
pine and hemlock. | 
Address 








E. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—LOGGERS. 

First class loggers competent to take entire charge of 
Lidgerwood skidders; also logger to contract cypress work, 
skidder furnished. Applications without references will not 
be considered. Address 

W. _DEXTER, 319 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 

WANTED-— -A REPRESENTATIN E IN CHICAGO 
Or near by to handle on commission western white pine shop 
and clear lumber. Address 

“D. D. 6," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


; WANT A POSITION? 
You can get it by placing a small advertisement In the 


Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
RERMAN 











WANTED-—ESTIMATE CLERK. 

An experienced estimator, thoroughly competent to handle 
all lines of figuring for wholesale sash and door company. 
Excellent position and salary for the right man. 

Address “D. D. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
To take entire charge of selling the output of sash and door 
factory. Daily capacity eight hundred doors and other 
products. One who has traveled and knows the trade pre- 
ferred. Would have to travel some. Will pay liberal salary 
to right man. Address 

“WISCONSIN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED — FIRST CLASS SAW MILL ENGINEER 
To take charge of two Corliss engines and ten boilers; must 
be practical machinist. State age and experience. Also one 
first class millwright to keep up saw mill. 

MINDEN LUMBER CO., Minden, La. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL MACHINIST 
For a mill operating in yellow pine in good town in Arkan- 
sas Must be capable of handling a mill of 75,000 daily 
capacity with one assistant. Give age, previous employers 
and length of time with each. No bums, drunkards or 
chronie movers wanted, | pm moo 
~~ 2,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—-THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND 
Reliable man to take stock in veneer company and take 
charge of the timber end of the business, estimating, logging 
ete. Only first class man familiar with northern hardwood 
need apply. Address ess “KE. EB. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED —BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL 
Office man thoroughly familiar with the wholesale lumber 
business and capacity of handling the office sales department. 
fo the right kind of a man we offer a permanent position. 
Location Cleveland, Ohlo. 

Address _“D. D. 32,” care AMERICAN JJUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-— BOOKKEEPERS 
Who do not use the Lumberman’s Actuary to send for free 
sample pages. It’s the bookkeeper’s friend. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


| Wanted: Employment 

















BOOKKEEPER, OFFICE & ADVERTISING MAN. 

Practical and experienced bookkeeper and office man in 
lumber business ete. desires position Oct. 15. Good know! 
edge of preparing forcible and attractive advertisements and 
best mediums for piecing same, any line of business. Mar 
ried, temperate, high class references. A pusher for ex 
pans.on of tusiness. cw =s 

F. B. JOHNSTON, 615 Menominee Sc, Jak Park, Tl. 


POSITION BY COMPETENT MAN 
As saw mill foreman, woods boss or log scaler. Experienced 
in hardwoods. Can handle southern labor. Reference, 
last employer. Address BOX 156, Pickering, Mo. 


FIRST CLASS SETTER WANTS POSITION 
On up to date band mill. Some experience sawing. West 
preferred. State vazes. 

Address “G. G. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


- TRAVELING SALESMAN ‘WANTS POSITION | 
With responsible concern as salesman for Indiana and Ili 
nois. Yellow pine and hardwoods. 

Address “G. G. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
sy fast and competent sawyer. Can furnish the best ot 
references. Address communications to GEO, HOFFMAN 
care Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, lowa. 


Al 1 SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN | 
35 years old, 15 years’ experience in Ohio, Michigan, Indi 
ana and Illinois. Can estimate from plans; am energetic, 
reliable, sober, a hustler and a trade getter. First class 
man and want first class salary 
Address “Gg. iG. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EMPLOY MENT. 

When in want of band, circular, gang, shingle and latl 
saw filers, sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, mill- 
wrights, machinists, blacksmiths and mill foremen, corre- 
spond with the North Western Mill Men’s Skilled Labor 
Association, Head office. 

ddress Pp. J. BOGIE, Washburn, Wis. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position, Five years’ experience. Former office 
directly in mill. Inspected lumber six months. Good refer- 
ences. Address “B, & S.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ANY CLERICAL POSITION 
In lumber office. Cypress preferred. ‘Three years’ expert- 
ence. Address “LUMBEI it.” Boutte, La. 




















WANTED-—POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER. 
First class and long experience, Care of two mills pre- 
ferred, Guarantee work. Best of references. 
Address “CC! C. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EDUCATED YOUNG BOOKKEEPER 
With executive ability and good knowledge of southern pine 
and coast timber products, wants manufacturing or office 
employment Would invest cash, with salaried services, in 
desirable Washington shingle mill, 
Address “G. G. 22,” care AMERICAN JTL.UMBERMAN., 


FIRST CLASS SAWYER WANTS A POSITION 
Prefer up-to-date mill; good salary, with good results. 
Address “SAWYER NO. 18,” care AMiERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
By a man of family with twenty years’ practical experience 
in the lumber business from the stump to finished structure ; 
a situation of permanence and fair pay where schools are to 
be had, in healthy location; I can — gilt edge refer- 
ences. Can come at once, If. HESSER, 
PO ang Ind. Ter. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
West preferred; thoroughly practical, temperate and steady ; 
want steady place; references, 
Address “PRACTICAL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED -POSITION 
As planing mill foreman; 15 years’ experience; reference 
given. Address “Tl. C. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION AS SALES MANAGER, 
Buyer or salesman, Experienced in white pine, yellow pine, 
hardwood and coast products, Established trade in Wis- 
consin and Illinois. Can give best of reference, 
Address “G. G. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION WANTED “FILING 
On double or single cut mill; can give reference. 
Address “G. G. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 


WANTED. -POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
And office assistant by young lady with two years’ experi- 
ence, Can furnish typewriter, References, 














Address “G, G, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-— oe AS SAWYER 
In cireular mill in Ga., 8 Fla., Ala., Miss. or La.; swift, 


steady, economical ; canmanns satisfaction ; will be ready to 
accept position September 20 to 380, 
Address If, W. HERLONG, Gainesville, Fla. 


THE ADVERTISER 
Would like to form connection with individual or firm need- 
ing the services of good office salesman and correspondent ; 
understand marketing lumber through price lists and corre- 
spondence and familiar with freight rates, credits, kicks and 
collections, Address “G. G. 5," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
COMPETENT LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position; five years’ experience in lumber work; 
capable of invoicing and gener ral office work. 
Address “Gr. GG. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMAN OR BUYER 

A gentleman, 40 years of age, desires position with a 
wholesale or manufacturing lumber tirm, Experienced from 
“stump to market” in white and yellow pine domestic and 
export trade. No objections locating south or west. Pret 
erence firm interested in West India and South American 
trade, Capable manager. References. 

Address “G. G, 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED 
By first class band saw filer. Can come at once. 
reference, Address * ‘G, G, 3: ide 














Best of 
care AME RICAN Lu MBER MAN, 
WANTED— POSITION AS BUYER OR INSPECTOR 
Of Canadian or coast lumber; would accept position in 
Canada or the west. Best references. 

Address “G, G. 34," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION IN SOUTH 
By young married man. First class accountant, correspond- 
ent and general office man, of good address, steady habits 
and executive ability. Satisfactory references. Please state 
as Location must be healthy, 
Address “CAPARLE,” care Amprtcan LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—BY SEPT. IST, POSITION 
As filer in circular mill or foreman in band or circular, or 
would take mill by contract. Apply BOX 126, DeQueen, Ark. 


- EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Solicits correspondence or interview. Open for immediate 
engagement. “orty years of age with over twenty years’ 
experience in practical lumbering, all departments; accus 
tomed to managing large operations; well recommended. 
Address “RN. B. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Reference furnished from present employer. 
Address W. R. SHERTZER, Grampian, Pa. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
As saw mill superintendent by a man of fifteen — experi 
ence, handling mills up to 100 M. daily capacit 
G. D. ROBERTSON, Dendron, Va. 
AFTER ABOUT 60 DAYS 
Practical operator logging, milling and railroad work ready 
for engagement on salary or perceat of profits. Salary ex 
pected, $3,000 a year. Personal interview desirable. 
Address “RK. F. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION WANTED AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Or southern buyer of yellow pine lumber. Address W. L. 
DECKLE, cor. Arch and Water Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In retail yard, to have charge of seek and sell to custom- 
ers. Best references. Ready to w 
GEORGE STEPHENSON, Chilton, Wis. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Where quality as well as- quantity is an object. Experience 
in both hard and soft woods. Strictly sober and reliable. 
Can furnish A No. 1 references. Can come on reasonable 
length notice. Address, 

“KE. EK. 22, ‘as care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
On single band mill. References. 
Address “E. E. 26,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND MERCHANT. 
Ixperienced, competent and now holding responsible posi- 
tion with lumber company, wants to change. 
Ad ldress “E. _E. 37.” care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. 
WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER 
By a retail lumberman with 12 years’ experience; can give 
best of reference. Address LOCK BOX 138, Carthage, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
€an come at once. References first class. 
Address “>. BD. So,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















MILLWRIGHT CONTRACTORS. 
Saw mills, planing mills, salt blocks, docks, trams and all 
kinds of timber work. Mill moving a specialty. Address 
MERRITT & SON, 229 N. 5th St., Saginaw, Mich. 
References. 
Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich.; Alger, Smith & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. ; Saginaw Salt & Lbr. Co., Sandwich, Ont. 


We take a contract to take down an old mill, move it and 
start it cutting lumber. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
As general manager or sales agent with large lumber manu 
facturing company by man with 10 years’ active experience 
and at present holding similar position. Best of references 
from present employers ; no objection to going to the Pacific 
coast or British Columbia. , Address 

“D. D. 20," care AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN. 





USEFUL BOOKS. 

Our special publications are a great help to lumbermen. 
They contain tables that do away with a large amount of 
figuring, thus aye — time and hard work. Let us send 
you free sample p 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HELP! HELP! HELP! 
Do you need any? Send the American Lumberman your 
advertisements. We can obtain for you good, reliable help. 





We reach the people. 








